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CHARITONAS KARANASIOS 


RECHERCHE UBER DIE GRIECHISCHEN HANDSCHRIFTEN IN 
RUMANIEN 


Während meiner Recherchen über die griechischen Handschriften in 
Rumänien in den letzten drei Jahren (1991-1993) war es mir möglich, kleine, 
unerforschte Handschriftensammlungen zu entdecken, unverôffentlichte Lite- 
ratur dazu ausfindig zu machen, und mich über die aktuelle Lage in den 
Bibliotheken und Handschriftensammlungen in Rumänien informieren zu 
lassen. 

' In Rumänien befinden sich meiner Schätzung nach etwa 2.000 griechische 
Handschriften. Davon stammt nur ein sehr kleiner Teil —etwa 50— aus der 
Zeit vor 1600. Der größte Teil der Handschriften ist beschrieben worden, 
die vorhandenen Kataloge erfüllen jedoch nicht die Anforderung an einen 
modernen Katalog. In Rumänien gibt es folgende Sammlungen griechischer 
Handschriften: 


1. Biblioteca Academiei Române | Bukarest 


Die Sammlung besteht aus 1566 Codices!. Während die Codd. 1-1066 
beschrieben worden sind, gibt es für die Codd. 1067-1564 einen handschrift- 
lichen —noch nicht verdffentlichten— Katalog von Michail Caratasu. Für 
alle Handschriften der Bibliothek gibt es ein handschriftliches Inventar. 
Auch viele rumänische Handschriften beinhalten griechische Texte, in den 
Katalogen werden jedoch nicht immer genaue Angaben darüber gemacht*. 


1. Nach C. Dima-Drägan, Das rumänische Buch- und Bibliothekswesen (= Biblos- 
Schiiften, 111), Wien 1980, S. 24 f. werden in der BAR mehr als 2.000 griechische Hand- 
schriften aufbewahrt, eine Zahl, die ich nicht bestátigen kann. 

2. Über die rumänischen Handschriften der Bibliothek der BAR s. B. Jean - R. Caracas - 
C. Nikolaeasa, Catalogul manuscriptelor románesti din Biblioteca Academiei, Bukarest 1907- 
1931, 3 Bde., G. Strempel - Fl. Moisil - L. Stoianovici, Catalogul manuscriselor românesti, 
Bd. 4, Bukarest 1967. - Ein neuer Katalog der rumünischen Handschriften der BAR stammt 
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Die meisten Handschriften stammen nach Constantin Litzica und Nestor 
Camariano?, die sie beschrieben haben, aus dem 17., 18. und 19. Jh.; nur 
wenige sind älter. Die ältesten sind theologische Handschriften aus dem 11. 
und 12. Jh. Unter den Handschriften befinden sich philosophische, philologi- 
sche, theologische, juristische, historische und geographische Manuskripte, 
außerdem viele Maßnuarapıa (Schülerhefte) mit literarischen Texten und 
deren Übersetzung in die Volkssprache. Nennenswert sind der Cod. 394, 
15. Jh., mit De virtute des Pseudo-Aristoteles, der Cod. 452, 15./16. Jh., mit 
der pseudo-aristotelischen Rhetorik an Alexander, Theophrasts Charakteren 
sowie mit verschiedenen Werken von Markos Eugenikos und Georgios Schola- 
rios, der Cod. 10, 13. Jh., mit der Epitome zur Physik von Nikephoros Blem- 
mydes, der Cod. 574, 16. Jh., mit der Logik des Nikephoros Blemmydes und 
dem Kommentar zu den Analytica posteriora von Theodoros Prodromos, 
der Cod. 539, 17. Jh., mit dem Kommentar zur Logik von Georgios Pachy- 
meres, und der Cod. 1270, 17./18. Jh., mit Werken des Michael Psellos, In 
der Bibliothek befinden sich auBerdem Handschriften mit Werken der post- 
byzantinischen Aristoteles-Kommentatoren Theophilos Korydaleus, Gerasi- 
mos Blachos und Nikolaos Kursulas. 


2. Biblioteca Sf. Sinod | Bukarest* 


Die Sammlung besteht nach Angaben von Karteikarten der Bibliothek 
aus etwa 24 Codices*. Einige Handschriften wurden von D. Fecioru® beschrie- 


von G. Strempel, Catalogul manuscriselor romänesti, Bd. 1: B.A.R. 1-1600, Bukarest 1978, 
Bd. 2: B.A.R. 1601-3100, Bukarest 1983, Bd. 3: B.A.R. 3101-4413, Bukarest 1987, (Bd. 4: 
B.A.R. 4414-6000 in Vorbereitung). 

3. C. Litzica, Catalogul manuscriptelor greceşti, Bukarest 1909, Codd. 1-830.-N. 
Camariano, Catalogul manuscriselor greceşti, Bd. 2, Bukarest 1940. Codd. 831-1066; vgl. 
außerdem G. Strempel, Minlaturi si ornamente fn manuscrise grecesti ale Bibliotecii Acade- 
miei R. S. Romänia, Buletinul Monumentelor Istorice 3 (1971) 32-47. 

4. Ich möchte mich beim Pater Constantin Coman und beim Sekretär der Bibliothek 
der Sf. Sinod, Herrn Const. Strugariu, für ihre Hilfe in bezug auf meine Recherchen in der 
genannten Bibliothek herzlich bedanken. - Die Bibliothek der Hl. Synode befindet sich im 
Kloster der Allerheiligen bzw. Antim-Kloster (zu Ehren des Metropoliten der Ungro- 
Walachei Anthimos Iberites - Ende des 17. / Anfang des 18. Jh.). 

5. Die Karteikarten enthalten nicht immer genaus Angaben über die Codices bzw. die 
Sprache und die &odikologischen Angaben der Codices; deshalb wird vermutet, daB die 
Zahl der griechisch:n Handschriften der Bibliothek größer ist. 

6. D. Fecioru, “Catalogul manuscriselor din Biblioteca Patriarhei Romine”, Studii 
teologice J. 1959-1565. - Außer einigen wenigen griechischen Handschriften werden im 
Katalog vor allem di. rumänischen Handschriften berücksichtigt. 
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ben. Die meisten Handschriften, die aus dem 18., 19. und 20. Jh. stammen 
—nur zwei Hss stammen aus dem 16./17. Jh.—, sind theologischen Inhalts. 
Im folgenden wird eine Liste der genannten Codices nach den Karteikarten 
der Bibliothek mit deren Signatur gegeben. 


19. 


21: 


22; 


23. 


24. 


pue qs 


2 
1/6 
I/11 
1/15 
1/22 


1/25 
1/29 
1/61 
1/62 
1/63 
1/67 


. 1/69 


1/91 
1/101 


. 11/98 
. 11/105 


. 11/160 


. I/175 


11/180 


. 11/187 


IL /198 


11/199 


11/256 
11/260 


J. 1787, Chrysaphes der Protos und Ioannes, Kirchengesänge 
18. Jh., ff. 175, Kaisarios Dapontes, "Yuvoı sic tov 0góv 

19. Jh., ff. 37, Kirchengesänge 

18. Jh., ff. 253, epi ypappatictic ouvrés 

18. Jh., ff. 293, Hieromonachos Sophronios Leichudes, He- 
pi pnropıkfig Övväneoc 

18. Jh., ff. 67, Nomokanon 

18. Jh., ff. 147, Codex des Hieromonachos Philotheos 

ff. 88, ohne weitere Angaben 

ff. 76, Kirchengesänge 

19. Jh., ff. 32, Brontologion 

18. Jh., ff. 283, Hl. Ioannes Nesteutes, Nomokanon 

18. Jh., ff. 87, Theophilos Korydaleus, 'ExtovoAixoi toro 
16. Jh., ff. 116, Gesang von David und Basileios 

18./19. Jh., ff. 151, Kirchengesánge 

J. 1825, ff. 30, Griechische Grammatik 

J. 1817, S. 560, Theodoros Papadopulos, Kavovikóv fepôv 
nepiéyov Belovg Kal fspotc kavóveg 

J. 1817, Papier, mm 241 x 203, ff. 61, (ft. 2-19) Demetrios 
Gobdelas, [lepiAnwis tis oi1ocogikf(ic fotopiac, (ff. 21-61) 
Rumänischer Text in kyrillischer Schrift über die Geometrie 
(Autopsie) 

19. Jh., ff. 56, Akoluthie des hl. Symeon des neuen Theologen 
19. Jh., ff. 118, ‘epa xarhynotic 

19. Jh., ff. 80, IIapatvécetg &ylov yepovrov 

17. Jh., ff. 401, “Ioadx tod Lopov... Adyoı fjovxacrttkol...ép- 
prvgo0évteg 8£ nrò tHv óoiov ratépov fjv Ilavpiktou Kal 
"Appaptoo tv piAocógov Kal fjooxactOv, tæv av ti Aabpa 
tod óciov...Záppa. — Auf. f. 370% ist folgendes Exlibris vor- 
handen: Tò napdv dnépyxer Aoukü, k(ai) Aaupevtiov tõv uo- 
v(a)x(@v), K(al) t&v olkeiov aùtõv K(ai) undelc droEevOoat 
DovAn0fj trodro, rei woyamsttc Afav sotiv, do yivooketat 
rapà toig AKpıßöcg elddo1 (Autopsie) 

J. 1852, ff. 280, Vesperakoluthie 

ff. 269, Chresmologion 

ff. 128, Typikon 
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3. Muzuel de Artà | Bukarest 


Die Sammlung besteht aus 11 liturgischen Codices, kopiert zwischen 
dem 14. und dem 19. Jh." 
1. Cod. 18 14. Jh., Pergament, mm 205 x 160, ff. 289, vier Evangelien 
2. Cod. 3 14. Jh., Pergament, mm 244 x 178, ff. 382, vier Evangelien 
3. Cod. 14 16. Jh., vier Evangelien 
4. Cod. 15 J. 1620, liturgisch 
5. Cod. 19 J. 1631, liturgisch 
6. Cod. 23° um J. 1700, Papier, mm 360 x 259, ff. 74, Liturgie, Kopist: 
Hieromonachos Kallinikos. Der Codex wurde auf Bestellung 
des walachischen Fürsten Ioannes Konstantin Basarab Brán- 
coveanu (1688-1714) kopiert 


7. Cod. 25 vor dem J. 1757, Kyriakodromion, Menologion 

8. Cod. 26 18. Jh., Musik-Hs 

9. Cod. 27 J. 1806, griechisch-rumänisch 

10. Cod. 28 Anfang des 19. Jh., Miszellen 

11. Cod. 32 14. Jh., Pergament, mm 177 x 125, ff. IL, 289, vier Evangelien 


4. Biblioteca Centrală Universitară “Mihai Eminescu” | Jassy? 


Die Sammlung besteht aus etwa 140 HssH. Nach Dan Simonescu?#, 


7. Für die Informationen uber diese Sammlung bin ich Frau Marina Vazaka / Bukarest 
dankbar. 

8. Eine Beschreibung der Codices 1, 3 und 32 bei D. Barbu, Manuscrise bizantine fn co- 
lec(li din Románia, Bukarest 1984, S. 30-37. 

9. Die Beschreibung dieses Codex bei Muzeul National de Artá, De la Matei Basarab 
la Constantin Brincoveanu. Arta secolului al XVII-lea, Bukarest 1992, S. 98 und V. Brätulescu, 
Miniaturi si manuscrise din Muxeul de Artd, Bukarest 1939, S. 66-76, 127. 

10. Zur Geschichte dieser Bibliothek s. N. Popescu - L. Papuc- R. Tárárucá, Biblioteca 
Centralá Universitard “Mihai Eminescu”. Monografie, Jassy 1989. — Bei meinen Recherchen 
in Jassy genoß ich die ständige Unterstützung des Oberbibliothekars der Bibliothek “M. 
Eminescu" Liviu Papuc, bei dem ich mich dafür herzlich bedanke. 

11. An einem Katalog der griechischen Handschriften dieser Bibliothek arbeite ich seit 
kurzer Zeit. 

12. D. Simonescu, Caralogul manuscriselor Bibliotecii Centrale Universitare "M. Emine- 
scu" din Iasi, Jassy 1950-51 (Typoskript). — Der Katalog berücksichtigt nicht nur die griechi- 
schen, sondern alle Handschriften der Bibliothek (rumdnische, türkische, judische, deut- 
sche, franszósische usw.). — Zu den Handschriften der genannten Bibliothek s. M. Richard. 
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der 120 davon beschrieben bzw. aufgelistet hat, stammen die meisten Hand- 
schriften aus dem 18. Jh. und wenige aus dem 17. und dem 19. Jh. Eine sehr 
geringe Zahl stammt aus dem 14., 15. und dem 16. Jh.; der Cod. IV/34 (160), 
das “Lektionar von Jassy”, gilt als der älteste griechische Codex in Jassy!?. 
Es handelt sich überwiegend um theologische und philosophische Handschrif- 
ten. Erwähnenswert unter den Codices ist das Ztyrayua des Matthaios 
Blastares (14. Jh.), ein Zriynedgiov des 14. Jh., die Liturgie des Basileios des 
Großen des 15. Jh., Kanones des Niketas (von Herakleia?) des 16. Jh., der 
Metaphysikkommentar des Michael von Ephesos, Werke der Aristoteles- 
Kommentatoren Theophilos Korydaleus und Gerasimos Blachos sowie 
Reden des Maximos Peloponnesios aus dem 17. Jh. Von besonderer Bedeutung 
für die neugriechische Aufklärung im 18. Jh. ist der Cod. VI/9, 2. Hälfte des 
18. Jh., der die Ubeisetzung der Elementa physicae des Peter van Musschen- 


broek (Ende des 17./l. Hälfte des 18. Jh.) von Nikolaos Zerzulis (18. Jh.) 
enthält. 


9. Archivele Statului | Jassy” 


Die 40 Hss der Sammlung wurden von Dan Jumarä kurz beschrieben”. 


Répertoire des bibliothèques et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs, Paris *1958, S. 17 f., 117 
f., Nr. 84-85, Nr. 440 (N. G. Dossios, Studii greco-románe, ' EAAgro-Popuovvtxai usigraı, 
Teil III: Manuscrisele greceşti din Biblioteca Centrală din Iasi. Tedxoc I’. Ta &AAnvıxa yer 
edyeapa Tfj; ey Laci «Kevrowrjc BifldvoÜsj«nc», Jassy 1902, S. 87-111) und Nr. 441 (N. G. 
Dossios, «Tà &AXnvix& xeipóypaga tig èv Tacig Kevrpixtic BiAio0fikno», Marels (Buka- 
rester Zeitung) 12 (1902) Nr. 3285, 3291, 3295, 3296, 3298, 3299). — Zu einigen Korydaleus- 
Handschriften der Bibliothek s. V. Streinu, "Sur quelques manuscrits grecs corydaléens", 
Revue des études sud-est européennes 5 (1967) 275-278. 

13. Zu diesem Lektionar und zum Problem seiner Datierung s. V. Gheorghiu, Lectiona- 
rul evanghelic grecesc din lagi (ms. 194), Bukarest 1940, G. Pantiru, Lectionarul evanghelic 
de la Iasi (ms. 160]IV-44), Bukarest 1982 und D. Barbu, a.O., S. 39-42, mit Bibliographie 
und Besprechung aller Ansichten. 

14. Die Codices des Staatsarchivs wurden bis zum September 1965 im Golia-Kloster 
(innerhalb der Stadt Jassy) aufbewahrt, wo L. Vranussis sie zusammen mit vielen griechi- 
schen Documenten sichergestellt hatte; s. L. Vranussis, «Td IB’ Awfvès Evvéôpiov 'Ioxo- 
pıköv "Entornußv - "Epevvar eig Biévvnv, Bovôaréornv kal Pouuaviav», Zlgaxvixà tig 
 * Axaóguíag * A8nváv 40 (1966) 647. — Nach Angaben des Bibliothekars des Golia-Klosters, 
Ion Popescu, gibt es heute keine griechischen Handschriften mehr, jedoch werden im Museum 
des Klosters griechische Drucke, meist aus Venedig, aufbewahrt. 

15. D. Jumará, “Manuscrise grocesti din colecția “Manusctise” a Archivelor Statului 
din Iasi”, in: Biblioteca Centrală Universitară "M. Eminescu” — lagi, Biblioteca Universitară 
intre tradifie si de venire, Jassy 1988, S. 130-148. 
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Alle Codices stammen aus der Zeit zwischen 1750 und 1850. Unter den Hand- 
schiiften gibt es theologische, liturgische, musikalische, juristische Hand- 
schriften sowie Lexika. 


6. Muzeul Liraturii ] Jassy 


Die Sammlung besteht aus 4 liturgischen Hss. Beschrieben wurde ein 
Evangelistar des 12. Jh. (Inv.-Nr. 7030); auf den ff. 1, 320 ist folgendes Ex- 
libris vorhanden: Tod taneivod Kal ápaptoAoD NixoAdov Bibong. 


7. Mitropolia Moldovei si Sucevei | Jassy™ 


Die Sammlung besteht nach bibliothekarischen Angaben aus etwa 20 
theologischen Codices®. 


8. Mănăstirea Neamt | Neamt 


Im Kloster werden 38 Codices aufbewahrt. Das handschriftliche Inven- 

tar des Mitrofan Báltufi!? nennt folgende Codices: 

1. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 376, (Kirchengesänge) 

2. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 242, Anoixandaria (und andere Kirchengesänge) 

(griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 88, (Verschiedene Kirchengesänge) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 182, (Axionestin-Gesänge, Cherubika), (griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 195, (Cherubika, Axionestin-Gesänge) 


th AU 


16. D. Barbu, a.O., S. 35-37. 

17. Die Bibliothek der Metropolis ist wegen Restauration geschlossen. — Nach M. 
Richard, a.0., S. 17. Nr. 84, S. 117 waren die 65 Hss der Bibliothek nach dem 2. Weltkrieg 
verschollen. 

18. Ich móchte mich beim Metropoliten Moldawiens und Suceavas, Herrn Daniel, für 
die Informationen über die Bibliothek der Metropolis herzlich bedanken. 

19. Mitrofan Bältufi, Iventarul manuscriselor din Biblioteca Médndstirli Neamt, Neamf- 
Kloster 1961-1962. S. 29-31. -— Vgl. S. Alexe, “Un manuscris grecesc din Biblioteca Mänä- 
stirii Neamts", Mitropolia Moldovei gi Sucevel 38 (1962) 355-364 und I. Ivan, “Manuscrisele 
de Muzică psalticá de la Mănăstirea Neamts", Mitropolia Moldovei si Sucevei 36 (1960) 
602-614. — Bei L Karas, CEAAnvixd BiBAla Kal xeipóypama o’ Eva povaotipt tic Bopeiag 
MoA6afíac», “O ’Epanıorns 13 (1976) 79 wird die Existenz griechischr Handschriften er- 
wähnt, über ihre Datierung und den Inhalt werden jedoch keine Angaben gemacht. 
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. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 8, (Verschiedene Kiichengesánge) 

. J. 1837, Papier, ff. 117, GruBhymnen und Reden - KaAogoviki 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 257, (Verschiedene Kirchengesünge) 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 245, (Verschiedene Kirchengesánge) (griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 322, Hymnen der hl. Liturgie (griech.-rumän.) 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 308, Hl. Liturgie 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 7, Katechesis, Fragment (griech.-rumän.) 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 96, Cherubika und andere Kirchengesange 

. J. 1772, Papier, ff. 128, Heirmologion 

. 18.-19. Jh., Papier, ff. 429, Verschiedene Kirchenlieder (griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 208, Anoixandaria (griech.-rumän.) 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 278, Eöloynrapıa (griech.-rumän.) 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 210, Verschiedene Kitchengesange (griech.-rumän.) 
. 18.-19. Jh., Papier, ff. 108, Gregorios Sinaites, Aóyot üiépopor wepi 


vroAGv, oyuátæ@v 


. Ende des 17. Anfang des 18. Jh., Papier, ff. 146, Kallistos und Ignatios 


Xanthopulos, IIapóóewcog (= MéBoôos Kal kavov) 


. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 396, LOvewts 


J. 1826, Papiei, ff. 27, Kirchengesánge 


. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 89, Heirmologion 
. J. 1814-1816, Papier, ff. 75, Vita der Märtyrer Ignatios, Akakios und 


Euthymios 


25. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 206, Bd. 4 der Anthologie von Gregorios Churmuzes 


und Ioannes dem Pıotopsalten 


26. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 288, Kyrionikarion 


. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 219, Verschiedene Kirchengesünge, Cherubika, Axi- 


onestin-Gesänge 


. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 219, Verschiedene Kirchengesänge, (griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 64, Verschiedene Kirchengesänge, (griech.-rumän.) 
. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 301, Verschiedene Kirchengesänge 


18. Jh., Papier, ff. 173, Mönch Markos, Ilspi neravoias 
19. Jh., Papier, ff. 44, Verschiedene Kirchengesänge 


. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 67, Verschiedene Kirchengesänge und Predigten 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 75, Anoixandarion, (griech.-rumän.) 

. 19. Jh. (J. 1816), Papier, ff. 13, Nestorios, Mapröpiov tod "Axaxlov 

. 18. Jh., Papier, ff. 71, Diadochos von Photike, KepáAata doxntixa Exatdv 
. J. 1826, Papier, ff. 264, Kleine Anthologie der Hl. Schrift 

. 19. Jh., Papier, ff. 77, Akoluthie des Ostersonntags 
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9. Mänästirea Putna | Putna (Bucovina) 


Im Putna-Kloster wurde nur ein ElouoAdyıor des 15. Jh. sichergestellt, 
das im Museum des Klosters ausgestellt wird. Folgende kurze Beschreibung 
des Codex ist in einem handschriftlichen Inventar?“ aller Handschriften — vor 
allem der rumänischen— und Zimelien des Klosters vorhanden: (Austell.- 
Nr. 398) Inv.-Nr. 56, 15. Jh., Papier, mm 200 x 130, ff. 160. 


10. Muzeul Olteniei | Oltenia 


Genaue Angaben über die Sammlung sind mir nicht bekannt. Beschrieben 
wurde ein Evangelistar des 12. Jh. (Cod. 22)*!. 


11. Biblioteca “V. A. Urechia” ! Galati 


Nach P. Pältänea*? werden in der Bibliothek “V. A. Urechia” folgende 
griechische Handschriften. aufbewahrt: 
1. Cod. 77 (V[114)9 18./19. Jh. (Papier™), mm 440 x 180, ff. 119, 
Griechisches Wörterbuch, unvollendet 
2. Cod. 101 (V/2) 2. H. des 16. Jh., mm 315 x 230, ff. 79, Evangelium 
3. Cod. 179 (II/151) Ende des 19./Beginn des 20. Jh, mm 215 x 177, 
ff. 15, Sprachrätsel 
4. Cod. 208 (10/23) 2. H. des 16./Beginn des 17. Jh., mm 152 x 96, ff. 
362, Miszellen 
5. Cod. 210 (1/12) J. 1750, mm 170 x 119, ff. 62, Miszellen - ein geo- 
graphischer und ein theologischer Text 
6. Cod. 211 (11/46) J. 1760, mm 215 x 157, ff. 337, Miszellen - theologi- 
sche Texte 
7. Cod. 212 (11/45) J. 1768, mm 215 x 157, ff. 337, Miszellen - Texte 


20. Mitropolia Moldovei gi Sucevei — Mänästirea Puina (Dosar Nr. 5), Inventarul- 
bunurilor curaloare istoria, artistica si documentara, Putna-Kloster 1967; vgl. außerdem Cl. 
Paradais, Mänästirea Putna, s. 1. 1991, S. 33-35. 

21. Siehe D. Barbu, a.O., S. 38 f. 

22. P. Pältänea, Catalogul manuscriselor si scrisorilor din Biblioteca "V. A. Urechia", 
Galaji 1979. 

23. Die eiste Signatur stammt aus Pältäneas Katalog; die Zahl in Klammern ist die 
Signatur der Bibliothek. S 

24. Obwohl im Katalog nicht angegeben, müssen alle Codices aus Papier sein. 
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von Synesios, Gregor von Nazianz und Demos- 
thenes 

8. Cod. 225 (1/1) J. 1818, mm 112 x 86, ff. 123, NopoOgoía tod aù- 
Gévrov Kaparlä 

9. Cod. 236 (II/64) 1. H. des 19. Jh., mm 185 x 112, ff. 37, Dichtung 
mit antikem Thema 

IO. Cod. 246 (I/18) J. 1812, mm 175 x 120, ff. 192, Kirchengesänge 

11. Cod. 247 (III/2) J. 1820, mm 233 x 170, ff. 188, Kirchengesánge 
(griech.-rumän.) 

12. Cod. 248 (1/15) 1. H. des 19. Jh., mm 180 x 114, ff. 129, Kirchen- 
gesänge (griech.-rumän.) 

13. Cod. 249 (II/5) J. 1815, mm 205 x 146, ff. 63, Psychologie und 
Logik 

14. Cod. 302 (11/18) J. 1815, mm 215 x 149, ff. 112, Traktat über die 
Logik 

15. Cod. 1426 (1/19)  J. 1843, mm 180 x 110, ff. 54, "ExAoydptov ypai- 
Kıköv (griech.?) 

16. Cod. 1428 (1/16) J. 1846, mm 173 x 113, ff. 66, M®@o. &xAsktol 
(griech.-latein.-rumàn.) 


Andere Informationen über die griechischen Handschriften in Rumänien 


Nach bibliothekarischen Informationen werden griechische Handschrif- 
ten auch in verschiedenen provinziellen Klöstern sowie in den Städten Cluj, 
Brasov und Braila aufbewahrt™. Mindestens jeweils eine Handschrift gibt 
es in der transylvanischen Stadt Oradea% und in Mogosoaia® bei Bukarest. 
Bei meinem Besuch im September 1992 und im Mai 1993 in den Klóstern 
Bucovinas und der Moldau (Nordrumänien) Secu, Sucevifa, Solca, Humor 
und Voronef habe ich keine griechischen Handschriften festgestellt. Nach 


25. Vgl. M. Richard, a.O., S. 18, Nr. 85. 

26. Vgl. L. Benakis, «And tv lovopía tod ueraBulavrnivob ápwtotelicuo0 aröv 
&Xrvikó YHpo», GiAocogía 7 (1977) 417 und Anm. 5. — Der genannte Codex wird in der 
Griechischen Kirche mit der Signatur 37 aufbewahrt. 

27. Siehe A. Karathanassis, OÙ " EAAgvec Adyıoı orn BAayla (1670-1714). Zvußoin acr) 
ueAévn tic EAnvuctic nweuparundis xivnonc oris sagadovrdfiez fyycuovíec xavà thy ngo- 
pavagiorinny segíoóo (= Institute for Balkan Studies, 194), Thessaloniki 1982, S. 151 und 
Anm. 11. — Beim genannten Codex, der im Museum (Brüncoveanus?) der Stadt aufbe- 
wahrt wird, handelt es sich um die Liturgie des Ioannes Chrysostomos. 
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einer Mitteilung des Direktors des Historischen Museums Bucovinas zu 
Suceava, Nicolae Carlan, sind keine griechischen Handschriften in den buco- 
vinischen Klöstern Dragomirna und Moldovifa vorhanden. Zum Schluß muß 
erwähnt werden, daß zwei Codices der Privatbibliothek des N. G. Dossios 
heute in der Bibliothéque Nationale Paris mit der Signatur Suppl. gr. 1348 
und 1349 aufbewahrt werden®. Zur Registrierung und Beschreibung des 
Materials der griechischen Handschriften bedarf es noch weiterer Recherchen. 
Überraschungen sind nach meinen ersten Einschätzungen nicht zu erwarten; 
was jedoch die postbyzantinische Literatur betrifft, sind neue Entdeckungen 
nicht ganz auszuschließen. 

Außer den Handschriften müssen viele griechische Dokumente, die noch 
immer unerforscht sind, in verschiedenen Bibliotheken aufbewahrt werden; 
für die Arhivele Statului der Städte Bukarest und Jassy ist dies bestätigt 
worden. 


Die Provenienz der griechischen Hardschriften in Rumänien 


Der größte Teil der griechischen Handschriften in Rumänien stammen 
aus dem 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. Während sie keine wesentliche Rolle zur 
Überlieferung der klassischen Texte gespielt haben, sind sie wichtige Text- 
zeugen für die griechische Literatur der postbyzantinischen Zeit. 

Die Kontakte zwischen Griechen und Rumänen beginnen im 14. Jh.??. 
Nach dem Fall Konstantinopels wurden die Kontakte enger. Griechische 
Adlige, Gelehrte, Kleriker und Händler fanden in den halbautonomen Für- 
stentümern der Walachei und der Moldau Zuflucht. Von ihrer Seite betrach- 
teten sich selbst die moldowalachischen Woiewoden, von denen viele griechi- 
scher Abstammung waren, als Nachfolger der byzantinischen Kaiser, und 
unterstützten zugleich die orthodoxe Kirche in den dogmatischen Ausein- 
andersetzungen mit der katholischen und protestantischen Kirche sowohl 
in der Balkanhalbinsel als auch in Polen, Rußland und in der Ukraine. Im 
Rahmen dieser Politik fórdeiten sie die griechische Bildung, indem sie griechi- 
sche Lehrer an ihre Höfe einluden und griechische Schulen und Druckereien 
gründeten?®. Der Einfluß der griechischen Kultur wurde im letzen Viertel 


28. Vgl. M. Richard, a.O., S. 118, Nr. 443. 

29. Zu den griechisch-rumänischen Kontakten s. N. Iorga, Byzanz aprés Byzanz, Bukarest 
1935 (Nachdr.: Bukarest 1971), [neugr. Übers. von I. Karas, Tò Buldsrio usta rò Bvtd- 
ytio, Athen 1985]; vgl. auch D. B. Oikonomidis, «'«EAXnvo-pouptavikal oxéoetc», "Abnrd 
71 (1978-79) 57-140. 

30. Zu den zwei wichtigsten griechischen Schulen in der Moldau-Walachei während der 
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des 17. Jh. und besonders während der Phanariotenzeit —vom Beginn des 
18. Jh. bis zum Beginn des 19. Jh.— stärker. 

Die Moldowalachen kamen zunächst mit der postbyzantinisch-neugrie- 
chischen Kultur und Bildung in Kontakt, deshalb spiegelt der größte Teil 
der griechischen Handschriften in Rumänien das Interesse für die genannte 
Periode der griechischen literarischen Produktion wider. Für die antiken 
Texte gab es bereits Frühdrucke und Inkunabeln, so daß ihre Abschrift nicht 
notwendig war?!. 

Die griechischen Handschriften in Rumänien sind aus dem Interesse an 
der Bildung und der Festigung dei Orthodoxie heraus entstanden. Durch die 
Gründung griechischer Schulen wuchs die Notwendigkeit für die Abschrift 
von Schulbüchern. Einige von ihnen enthalten Texte über Grammatik und 
Syntax, zum größten Teil jedoch handelt es sich um Maßnuardg:a (Schüler- 
hefte) mit antiken und byzantinischen literarischen Texten und deren Über- 
setzung sowie um philosophische Kommentare. Die Abschrift von liturgi- 
schen Büchern für die Kirchen einerseits sowie von theologisch-dogmati- 
schen und antirrhetischen Werken in der Volkssprache andererseits war ein 
Ergebnis der Bemühungen der orthodoxen Kirche, dem EinfluB der katholi- 
Schen und protestantischen Kirchen entgegenzutreten. Viele Handschriften 
wurden im Auftrag verschiedener Fürsten und Adliger des moldauischen und 
des walachischen Hofes kopiert, die sich, an der griechischen Kultur inter- 
essiert, bemühten, ihre Bibliotheken mit Werken aus der gesamten griechischen 
Literatur zu bereichern. SchlieBlich diente die Abschrift einiger weniger Hand- 
Schriften juristischen Zwecken. 


Die Abschriftsorte der griechischen Handschriften waren vor allem die 
zwei Metropolen der Moldau-Walachei, Bukarest und Jassy, wo sich die zwei 


Zeit der Türkenherrschaft, s. A. Camariano-Cioran, Les Académies Princiéres de Bucarest 
et de Jassy et leurs professeurs (= Institute for Balkan Studies, 142), Thessaloniki 1974. — 
Zu den griechischen Druckereien in der Moldau und der Walachei s. D. B. Oikonomidis, 
«epi tiv £v MoASoBAaxig HAnvixdy toxoypage{mv kal Exöboenw, ’Emornuone) 
éxernolg Bulartirdy onovddy 23 (1953) 460-471, 39-40 (1972-73) 33-43, sowie 'A0nvà 
75 (1974-75) 259-301 und 76 (1977) 59-102. 

31. Für die griechischen Drucke der Periode 1500-1820 der Bibliothek "M. Eminescu" 
s. N. Gaidagis, Catalogul cärtilor grecesti de la Biblioteca Centrală Universitară ^M. Eminescu” 
— lagi, Bd. 1: Sec. XVI-XVII, Jassy 1974, Bd. 2: Secolul al XVIII-lea, Jassy 1975, Bd. 3: 
Secolul al XIX-lea, partea I-A (1801-1820), Jassy 1978. — Für die Drucke der BAR ist mir 
kein Katalog bekannt; vgl. den Bericht des L. Vranussis an die Akademie Athen über seine 
Recherchen in Rumänien im Jahre 1959 in JlIpaxrixd ts ' Axaónulag ' Abe» 35 (1960) 
509 f. 
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wichtigsten griechischen Schulen befanden, scwie verschiedene Klöster. 
Griechische Handschriften entstanden durch verschiedene Kopisten —Grie- 
chen und Rumänen, die ihre eigene Technik bei der Handschriftenabschrift 
entwickelten??, 

AuBer ihrer groBen Bedeutung für die postbyzantinisch-neugriechische 
Literatur spiegeln die griechischen Handschriften in Rumánien die kulturellen 
Interessen der Moldowalachen —besonders im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert— 
wider und gelten als Zeugen der kulturellen Entwicklung in diesem Land. 


32. L. Politis, «TIoAvreAfi ebayyéliu dqiuepépuara Tod Ayeuöva tfjg BAaxtac Mart- 
0atoo Mracupäuna», Aalrlor rig Xpioctiarixije "Apyaioloyuxerc Erawelas, nsplodog A’ 
10 (1980-1981) 259-270, Ders., “Persistances byzantines dans l’ecriture liturgique du XVIIe 
siécle", in: La Paléographie grecque et byzantine (= Colloques internationaux du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 559), Paris 1977, S. 371-381, Ders., "Un centre de 
calligraphie dans les Principautés danubiennes au XVIIe siècle: Lucas Buzäu et son cercle”, 
in: Aéxaroy Atebveg XuvéÓpiov BiflAvogAoy ' A0. 1977 (1979) 1-11 und Ders., “Un copiste 
éminent du XVlle siécle: Matthieu métropolite de Myra”, Studia Codicologica, Berlin 
1977 (Texte und Untersuchungen, 124). — Zu den griechischen Kopisten in der Walachei 
Ende des 17./Beginn des 18. Jh s. A. Karathanassis, a.O., S. 150-152. 


GEORGIOS VOGIATZIS 


XANTHEIA UND DIDYMOTEICHON: 
ZWEI VERSCHIEDENE ASPEKTE DES FORTBESTEHENS DER 
BYZANTINISCHEN STADTBEVOLKERUNG WESTTHRAKIENS 
WAHREND DER FRUHEN OSMANENHERRSCHAFT 


Xantheia und Didymoteichon befinden sich heute im griechischen West- 
thrakien: Xantheia (heute: Xanthi) direkt an der Westgrenze und Didymo- 
teichon (heute ebenfalls Didymoteichon genannt) an der Ostgrenze dieses 
Gebietes. 

Diese Städte spielten erst in der spätbyzantinischen Periode eine bedeu- 
tende historische Rolle. Sie gehörten zum byzantinischen Thrakien, welches 
das letzte byzantinische Kernland darstellte, das vor dem Fall Konstantino- 
pels übriggeblieben war, da die anderen Reichsteile in der zweiten Hälfte 
des 14. und im 15. Jahrhundert sich entweder unter fremder Herrschaft be- 
fanden oder von der kaiserlichen Regierung Konstantinopels teilweise oder 
gänzlich unabhängig waren. 

Didymoteichon wurde im Jahre 1361! erobert, Xantheia wahrscheinlich 
im Jahre 1373?. Durch die Einnahme Xantheias seitens der Osmanen wurde 
die Eroberung Thrakiens vollendet, welche mit dem Fall der an der thraki- 
schen Marmaraküste liegenden Festung Tzympe im Jahre 1352? begonnen 
hatte. 

Obwohl beide Stádte zum selben geographischen Gebiet gehórten und 
in derselben Periode durch die Osmanen erobert wurden, scheint ihre demo- 
graphische Situation in der frühosmanischen Periode nicht ahnlich zu sein. 
Dieser Unterschied spiegelt sich in den osmanischen Urkunden wider, welche 
die wichtigsten bzw. die einzigen Quellen sind, die uns über die Bevölkerungs- 


1. P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, Bd. 2. Historischer Kommentar 
(CFHB 12/2), Wien 1977, S. 289 f. 

2. Die Gegend von Xantheia war im Jahre 1372 noch byzantinisch (F. Miklosich- 
J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi, 1-6. Vindobonae 1860-1890, Bd. 1, S. 593f/ 
No 330). | 

3. G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, München ?1963, S. 437f. 
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zahl Thrakiens vom 15. bis zum Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts informieren. 
In den Urkunden dieser Periode wird die Anzahl der Einwohner Xantheias 
zweimal*, die Didymoteichons lediglich einmal erwähnt: im Jahre 1493 hatte 
Xantheia 345 "hane" bzw. Familien und im Jahre 1531 615 “hane”. Während 
die erste Angabe über die Anzahl von Christen und Muslimen keine Auskunft 
bietet, erfahren wir von der zweiten, dass Xantheia im Jahre 1531 596 christ- 
liche “hane” und nur 19 muslimische “hane” hatte. Didymoteichon und die 
benachbarten Dörfer Ratten in derselben Periode, im Jahre 1485, 419 muslimi- 
sche und 118 christliche "hane", 

Trotz ihrer Spärlichkeit erlauben uns diese Angaben den Schluss, dass 
sich die Bevölkerung Xantheias in wenigen Jahren verdoppelte und dass die 
Stadt überwiegend (97%) von Christen bewohnt war, wührend das ehemalige 
byzantinische Didymoteichon in derselben Periode, d.h. am Ende des 15. 
und am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts, zahlreiche muslimische und nur wenige 
christliche Einwohner hatte. 

Um diesen wichtigen Unterschied zu erklüren, muss man sowohl die 
demographische Situation Xantheias und Didymoteichons unmittelbar vor 
der osmanischen Expansion in Thrakien als auch die Verhältnisse, unter 
denen beide Stádte erobert wurden, und ihre Bedeutung in den folgenden 
Jahren berücksichtigen. 

Dabei ist es wichtig zu betonen, dass der südóstliche Teil der Balkan- 
halbinsel, dem die byzantinischen Stádte Thrakiens —darunter auch Xantheia 
und Didymoteichon — angehóren, seit der frühbyzantinischen Periode wegen 
der häufigen Invasionen fremder Völker nicht dicht besiedelt war. Davon 
war besonders Thrakien betroffen, weil es das Hinterland der byzantinischen 
Hauptstadt bildete und daher von allen Eindringlingen geplündert wurde, 
welche Konstantinopel erobern wollten. Nach der Entstehung des zweiten 
bulgarischen Staates im Jahre 1186 und nach dem vierten Kreuzzug und der 
Eroberung der byzantinischen Lander durch die westlichen Mächte im Jahre 
1204 wurden die Epitheta “gross”, “wunderschön” und “bevölkert”, mit 
denen man im 12. Jahrhundert acht thrakische Städte— darunter auch Didymo- 
teichon— beschrieb, viel seltener gebraucht. Im 14. Jahrhundert hatten viele 


4. Ein dritter Beleg für die Einwohnerzahl Xantheias in den Urkunden derselben Periode 
liegt zeitlich zwischen beiden obenerwähnten Belegen (1493 und 1531) und war mir nicht 
zugänglich. Darüber s. P. A. Georgantzes, LupBod ele tò» lavoolay tis Ædvônc, Xanthi 
1976, S. 119 u.A.T. 

5. M. T. Gdkbilgin, Edirne ve Paga Livası, Istanbul 1952, S. 374. 

6. Gökbilgin, a.O., S. 71 u. A. 171. 
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dieser Städte weniger als 2.000 Einwohner: sie hatten sehr oft das Aussehen 
blosser Festungsstädte und wurden durch Angriffe und Belagerungen stark 
in Mitleidenschaft gezogen, weil ihr Wirtschaftsleben in der spätbyzantini- 
schen Periode immer mehr von der landwirtschaftlichen Produktion abhing’. 

In der byzantinischen Quellen finden wir mehrere Belege, die uns über 
die Einfälle der kleinasiatischen Türken vor der Eroberung und die Aktivitä- 
ten der Katalanen in Thrakien in der ersten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts in- 
formieren: sie behinderten den Ackerbau und entkräfteten das Land und die 
Städte Thrakiens® und dadurch nahm wohl auch die thrakische Bevölkerung 
weiter ab. Johannes Kantakuzenos betont, dass ganz Thrakien, die Städte 
ausgenommen, um 1343 “aoiketos” war. Obwohl die Bezeichnung “unbe- 
völkert” übertrieben zu sein scheint, ist sie jedoch nicht ganz unwahrschein- 
lich. Am Vorabend der Eroberung Thrakiens durch die Osmanen, d.h. um 
die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts, herrschte nämlich im ganzen thrakischen 
Gebiet weitgehende Unsicherheit. Wegen. der Einfälle der Bulgaren und 
durch die Tätigkeit der türkischen Piraten war das Land damals unbesiedelt. 
Während des Bürgerkrieges zwischen Johannes Kantakuzenos und Kaiserin 
Anna verloren nicht nur viele Dörfer sondern auch die kleineren Städte einen 
grossen Teil ihrer Bevólkerung?. 

Die innenpolitischen Auseinandersetzungen des 14. Jahrhunderts be- 
trafen sowohl Didymoteichon als auch Xantheia. Beide Stádte spielten damals 
eine bedeutende Rolle in der politischen Entwicklung im byzantinischen Reich. 
Dies gilt besonders für Didymoteichon, welches die Nachfolgestadt des rômi- 
Schen Plotinopolis war und seit der Zeit Justinians I. (6. Jahrhundert) dank 
seiner vorzüglichen Lage ein strategischer Punkt von grósster Bedeutung 
in seiner Gegend sein konnte. Didymoteichon hatte eine günstige Verbindung 
zur wichtigen Hafenstadt Ainos und spielte im gesamten Verteidigungssystem 
der byzantinischen Hauptstadt eine bedeutende Rolle. Im 13. und im 14. 


7. P. Charanis, "Observation on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire", Byz: 
Kongr. 13, Main Papers 14, Oxford 1966, S. 16 L. J. Maksimović, "Charakter der sozial- 
wirtschaftlichen Struktur der spütbyzantinischen Stadt (13.-15. Jahrhundert)", Jahrbuch 
der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 31/1 (1981) 149-188, S. 151, 156f u. 164; ders., Vizantijska 
provincijska uprava u doba Paleologa, Beograd 1972, S. 186. 

8. Nach Nikephoros Gregoras, "Die Katalanen verheerten das ganze Gebiet, sowohl 
die Küste als auch das Binnenland, welches sich bis Maroneia und zu den Rhodopen und 
bis Bizye erstreckte” (Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, edid. L. Schopen - E. Bokker. 
Bd. I-II, Bonn 1829, 1830, 1855-I. 244. 21 ff); s. auch Nikephoros Gregoras, a.O., I. 262, 
20fF u. II. 747. 14-22. 

9. Johannes Cantacuzenus, Historiarum Libri IV, ed. L. Schopen, Bde I-III, Bonn 1828- 
1832, H 181. 2ff, 404.12, u. II. 476.23f. 
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Jahrhundert war Didymoteichen in der Lage, grösseren Widerstand gegen 
die Bulgaren zu leisten als das benachbarte Adrianopel, und gewann gegenüber 
Adrianopel immer grössere Bedeutung, weil es während des Bürgerkrieges 
1321-1328 eine kaiserliche Residenz wurde, indem sich die Familien des 
Andronikos III. und des Johannes Kantakuzenos für längere Zeit dort nieder- 
liessen. Ausserdem war Didymoteichon kurz vor der osmanischen Eroberung 
das Verwaltungszentrum zahlreicher umliegender Dörfer und Festungen und 
spielte im wirtschaftlichen Leben seiner Gegend die wichtigste Rolle!®, 

Durch die starken Befestigungen, die günstige Lage, die wirtschaftliche 
Tätigkeit und die eigene historische Rolle gewann also Didymoteichon in den 
letzten Jahren vor der Eroberung an Bedeutung und dadurch stieg wohl seine 
Bevölkerung immer weiter an und seine wirtschaftliche Kraft wurde noch 
stärker. 

Diese Blüte dauerte aber nicht bis zur Zeit der Eroberung an. Der Grund 
dafür war die Zerstörung der Aussenstadt von Didymoteichon 19 Jahre vor 
der Eroberung (im Jahre 1342) und zwar nicht durch fremde Mächte, sondern 
durch die Garnison der Akropolis der Stadt während eines Aufstandes der 
bäuerlichen-suburbanen Bevölkerung (des sog. Demos) der vorstädtischen 
Siedlung gegen den Feudaladel der Oberstadt. Die vorstädtische Bevölkerung 
suchte nach ihrer Niederlage in den benachbarten Städten Zuflucht!!. Die 
Tatsache, dass die Einwohner Didymoteichons, die übriggeblieben waren, 
am Vorabend der Eroberung das Umland ihrer Stadt oft plündern mussten, 
beweisst allerdings, dass Didymoteichon ausser der Verminderung seiner 
Bevölkerung um diese Zeit auch einen totalen Verfall seiner Wirtschaft und 
eine endgültige Isolation erleben musste. 

Als Didymoteichon seine letzte Blüte, bevor es in die Hände der Osmanen 
fiel, erlebte, gewann auch Xantheia an Bedeutung und zwar durch die Zer- 
störung der benachbarten wichtigen Städte Peritheorion und Mosynopolis 
seitens der Bulgaren am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts. Die byzantinische 
Stadt Xantheia war die Nachfolgestadt einer uralten thrakischen Siedlung 
und lag neben dem heutigen Xanthi. Sie beherrschte eine Hochebene bis zum 


10. Ph. A. Giannopoulos, Didymoteichon, Geschichte einer byzantinischen Festung, 
Diss. zur Erl. des Doktorgrades der Phil. Fakultät der Univ. zu Köln, Köln 1975, S. 1, 3ff., 
39, 41, 44 u. 51; Villehardouin, l'odeppstôov Biidagdovivov, "H xaráxrgoy vi. Kovora- 
yrıwodnoing (Neugr. Übersetzung von K. Antypas, 1985) $ 442; C. Asdracha, “La région 
des Rhodopes aux XIHe et XIVe siècles. Etude géographique et historique”, Beihefte der 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Jahrbücher 49, Athen 1976, S. 132, 134 u. 136. 

11. Giannopoulos, a.O., S. 58-63. 

12. Johannes Cantacuzenus II, 338.24ff. 
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Meer und nôrdlich das Tal des Flusses Kosynthos. Im 14. Jahrhundert war 
Xantheia eine befestigte Stadt, die als Armeelager oder als Stützpunkt für 
militärische Unternehmungen in ihrer Gegend benützt werden konnte, 
Die Beschreibung Xantheias um 1340 als “eine sehr grosse Stadt” mit “zahl- 
reichen bewaffneten Ungläubigen (d.h. Christen)” durch eine muslimische 
Quelle (Enveri) ist zwar übertrieben 4, zeigt aber, dass sie 30 Jahre vor der 
osmanischen Eroberung bestimmt keine unbedeutende Stadt war. Um diese 
Zeit musste Xantheia, genauso wie Didymoteichon, die Wirren der Bürger- 
kriege erleben. Ein ehemaliger Verbündeter des Johannes Kantakuzenos 
namens Moméilo, der in den südlichen Rhodopen eine eigene Herrschaft 
gegründet hatte, nahm im Jahre 1344 Xantheia ein und machte cs zu seiner 
Hauptstadt. Seine Bewohne: mussten daraufhin an der Seite Moméilos gegen 
Kantakuzenos kämpfen. Nach der Niederlage Momëilos in einer entscheiden- 
den Schlacht nicht weit von Xantheia sah Johannes Kantakuzenos selbst 
viele byzantinische Angehörige Mom£ilos, welche während dieser Schlacht 
fielen!® und wohl zum grössten Teil aus Xantheia und seiner Umgebung 
stammten. 

Aus alledem geht hervor, dass sowohl Xantheia als auch Didymoteichon, 
was die Einwohnerzahl vor der osmanischen Eroberung betrifft, dasselbe 
Schicksal erlitten. Die Bevölkerung dieser Städte wurde nämlich durch innen- 
politische Auseinandersetzungen und fremde Invasionen stark dezimiert. 
Das betraf aber besonders Didymoteichon, von dem im Jahre 1361 nur die 
befestigte Akropolis und ein Teil der ehemaligen byzantinischen Bevölkeı ung 
bzw. der in deı Oberstadt ansässige Feudaladel weiterbestand. 

Eine weitere Verschlechterung ihrer Lage mussten die nunmehr wenigen 
Einwohner Didymoteichons während der osmanischen Expansion im Hebros- 
gebiet erfahren. In der modernen Forschung wird das Jahr 1361 für das 
wahrscheinliche Jahr der Eroberung Didymoteichons gehalten. Für die Ero- 
berer war damals die Einnahme dieser Stadt ein bedeutender Erfolg, weil 
sie dadurch einen strategisch sehr wichtigen Punkt gewannen und das gesamte 
benachbarte Hebrosgebiet endgültig unter ihre Kontiolle brachten!$. 


13. Chr. M. Danoff, “Kanthela”. in: Paulys Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Bd. 9. A2 (1967) col. 1333; Asdracha, La region des Rhodopes, S. 93-95. 

14. I. Melikoff-Sayar, Le Destän d'Umür Pacha (Düstürnüme-l Envert), Paris 1954. 
99 152711; P. Lemerle, L'émirat d Aydin. Byzance et l'Occident. Recherches sur “La geste 
d'Umur Pacha", Paris 1957, S. 167. 

15. Johannes Cantacuzenus II 530.22, II 533.24ff u. II 534.10ff; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, 
427. 


16. Schreiner, Kleichromken, 2. 2891; H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman 
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Für das Schicksal der einheimischen Bevölkerung Didymoteichons in 
der Eroberungsphase sind zwei Faktoren von grosser Bedeutung. Die Plünde- 
rung des umliegenden Landes vor dem Fall der Stadt und die Vermutung, 
dass Didymoteichon mehrmals belagert wurde", erlaubt uns, anzunehmen, 
dass die Zahl der Stadtbewohner damals erstens dadurch weiter abnahm, 
dass sie für eine längere Zeit isoliert waren und gegen die Belagerer ununter- 
brochen kämpfen mussten. Zweitens ist die Tatsache, dass Didymoteichon 
ein Ausgangspunkt für weitere Streifzüge und Eroberungen war, ein Beweis 
dafür, dass sich mehrere Truppen in der eroberten Stadt niederliessen, welche 
die Lage der erschöpften Byzantiner Didymoteichons sicherlich noch versch- 
lechterten. 

Die Tatsache, dass die Stadt — wie es aus den osmanischen Quellen 
hervorgeht — von ihren Einwohnern kampflos übergegeben werden musste?®, 
erlaubt uns zwar zu vermuten, dass die Einwohner damals weder getötet 
noch gefangengenommen wurden. Aber die Vernichtung des gidssten Teiles 
der Adrianopolitaner Byzantiner, deren Stadt einige Jahre später (genauso 
wie Didymoteichon) nicht direkt durch die Osmanen, sondern durch die sog. 
“Glaubenskämpferführer” (d.h. durch die Führer der von den Osmanen noch 
damals nicht immer bzw. nicht direkt abhängigen muslimischen oder islami- 
sierten Kämpfer, die als Verbündete der osmanischen Dynastie gegen Byzanz. 
kämpften) eingenommen wrurdel?, zeigt uns, dass die einheimische Bevöl- 
kerung in Didymoteichon unter der Eroberung wohl ebenfalls sehr zu leiden 
hatte. 


Empire. A history of the Osmanlis up to the death of Bayesid I. 1300-1403 (Oxford 1916), 
Rep. London 1968, S. 112. 

17. R. F. Kreutel, Vom Hirtenzelt zur Hohen Pforte, Frühzeit und Aufstieg des Osmanen- 
reiches nach der Chronik “Denkwiirdigkeiten und Zeitläufe des Hauses 'Osman" von Der- 
wisch Ahmed, genannt "A&ik-Pa3a-Sohn. Osmanische Geschichtsschreiber 3. Graz-Wien- 
Köln 1959, S. 82; H. J. Kissling, “Das Menäqybnäme Scheich Bedr ed-dins, des Sohnes 
des Richters von Samävnä”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 100 
(1950) 112-176, S. 140. Die mündliche Überlieferung über mehrere Belagerungen der Stadt 
war im 17. Jahrundert noch lebendig (I. Spathares, «H “EAAdc xard tov "EBA Tee- 
uxt», Neugr. Übersetzung, bei @gaxixd 4 (1933) 113-128, S. 117). 

18. Dieser Bericht stammt aus den osmanischen Quellen (Kreutel, Hirtenzelt, S. 82). 
Die byzantinischen Historiker geben darüber keine Auskunft. 

. 19. Kreutel, Hirtenzelt, S. 83; H. Inalcık, "Edirne'nin fethi (1361)", Archivum-Otto- 
manicum 3 (1971) 185-210, S. 198f; Miklosich-Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi, 
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Xantheia wurde zwölf Jahre später ebenfalls durch einen “Glaubens- 
kämpferführeı” und zwar durch Gazi Evrenos erobert. Darüber besitzen wir 
nur einen Bericht von den osmanischen Quellen, während die. byzantinischen 
Historiker sowohl über die Einnahme Didymoteichons als auch über den 
Fall Xantheias keine Auskunft geben. Wir wissen also nur, dass Xantheia 
und die benachbarten Städte wahrscheinlich im Jahre 1373 erobert wurden 
und dass die Eroberer sofort nach Westen aufbrachen, nachdem sie die thraki- 
sche Grenze, d.h. den Fluss Nestos, überschritten hatten??, Es ist wichtig, 
dabei zu betonen, dass der Ausgangspunkt der Eroberer damals die 50 km 
östlich von Xantheia liegende Stadt Kumutzena (heute: Komotini) war, wo 
Gazi Evrenos die Vertreter der osmanischen Zentralregierung verliess, um 
allein mit seinen Kämpfern die westlich von Kumutzena liegenden Gebiete, 
darunter auch Xantheia, zu erobern?!. Dadurch gewinnen wir den Eindruck, 
dass der unabhängige Führer Gazi Evrenos die Absicht hatte, diese Länder 
möglichst schnell unter seine Kontrolle zu bringen, bevor die Regierung des 
Sultans ihn zum Gehorsam zu zwingen .versuchte. Die Einnahme Xantheias 
war also damals nur ein Teil des schnellen Eroberungsprozesses. Diese Stadt 
dürfte daher, im Gegensatz zu Didymoteichon, kein strategischer Stützpunkt 
gewesen sein. 

Aus alledem schliessen wir, dass sich damals nur wenige Eroberer in 
Xantheia niederliessen und dass die einheimische Bevölkerung durch die 
Einnahme der Stadt nicht stark — auf jeden Fall nicht so stark wie die Ein- 
wohner Didymoteichons — in Mitleidenschaft gezogen wurde. 

Die ersten Berichte über die Bevölkerungszahlen beider Städte nach 
der Eroberung stammen,.wie wir schon erwähnt haben, aus den osmanischen 
Urkunden, die erst am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts abgefasst wurden. Es gibt 
also einen zeitlichen Abstand von mindestens 100 Jahren zwischen der Ero- 
berungszeit beider Städte und der Zeit, aus welcher unsere nächsten Berichte 
über ihre Bevölkerung stammen. Diese Berichte stehen jedoch in engem Zu- 
sammenhang mit den Verhältnissen, unter denen Xantheia und Didymotei- 
chon durch die Verbündeten der osmanischen Regierung, die sog. muslimi- 
schen "Glaubenskümpfer", erobeit wurden, und beweisen unseren Schluss, 


20. Der altosmanische Historiker "Afıgpa$azäde erwähnt nur, daß Evrenos die Stadt 
Kumutzena (heutiges Komotini) verließ und einige Städte, darunter auch Isketye (Xantheia) 
in Besitz nahm (Kreutel, Hirtenzelt, S. 92). Eine byzantinische Urkunde aus dem Jahre 
1372 beweiBt, daB die Gegend von Xantheia noch damals byzantinisch war (Miklosich- 
Müller, Acta et diplomata, Bd. 1. 593f/No 330; Asdracha, La région des Rhodopes, S. 116). 
| 21. Vogiatzis, <O8mpavot xat un Oßwpavol», S. 285. 
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dass die byzantinische Bevélkerung Didymoteichons in den Jahren unmittel- 
bar vor und auch während der Eroberung viel stärker als jene von Xantheia 
zu leiden hatte. Im Jahre 1485 zählte Didymoteichon (zusammen mit den 
benachbarten Dörfern) 419 muslimische und nur 118 christliche Familien. 
In derselben Periode wuchs die Bevölkerung Xantheias stetig: im Jahre 1493 
hatte die Stadt 345 Familien und nach 38 Jahren (im Jahre 1531) 615 Familien, 
von denen 596 christlich und nur 19 muslimisch waren??. 

Wir wissen, dass dieser Unterschied auf den Rückgang der einheimischen 
Bevölkerung Didymoteichons aufgrund von innenpolitischen Entwicklungen 
schon vor der Eroberung zurückzuführen ist und auch darauf, dass diese 
Stadt nach mehreren Plünderungen und Belagerungen eingenommen und 
von den neuen Herren als Ausgangsbasis für weitere Eroberungen benützt 
wurde. Nach dem Fall trugen dazu weitere Faktoren bei: während Xantheia 
im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert vom Eroberungsprozess und von der Besiedlungs- 
politik der ersten Sultane fast unberührt blieb —im Jahre 1531 waren 97% 
der Bevólkerung christlich— liessen sich in Didymoteichon schon im 14. 
Jahrhundert wohl zahlreiche Truppen aber auch mehrere muslimische Koloni- 
sten nieder, wie es aus der Tatsache hervorgeht, dass die Bevólkerung der 
Stadt im Jahıe 1485 fast zu 80% muslimisch war. 

. n der modernen Forschung wird weiters die Ansicht vertreten, dass das 
gebirgige Land um Didymoteichon das Zentrum der “Kolonisten-Derwische” 
war, die bei der Islamisierung und bei der Turkisierung der eroberten Länder 
die wichtigste Rolle spielten und dadurch zur Stabilisierung der osmanischen 
Herrschaft in diesen Ländern beitrugen und die Eroberung weiterer Gebiete 
erleichterten. In anderen Regionen Thrakiens —darunter auch Xantheia— 
waren dagegen die Derwische nicht sehr aktiv. Über ihre Tütigkeit in Xantheia 
vor dem 16. Jahrhundert ist uns jedenfalls nichts bekannt”. 

Daraus schliessen wir, dass nur wenige oder überhaupt keine Derwische 
vor dem 16. Jahrhundert in Xantheia ansüssig waren. Dies bedeutet, dass 
weder die Turkisierung noch die Islamisierung in dieser Stadt bis zum 16. 
Jahrhundert bedeutende Fortschritte machte, was, im Gegensatz dazu, für 
Didymoteichon wahrscheinlich ist. Die muslimische Mehrheit Didymotei- 
chons ware doch für die erschópften Christen der Stadt ein wichtiger Grund 
zum Übertritt zum islamischen Glauben gewesen, zumal die zahlreichen Der- 
wische der Gegend Vertreter des Volksislams waren, welcher dem Christen- 


22. S. oben, À. 5. 
23. E. Zenginis, O Mrexraoısuds ovr A. Opáxn. Zuußoin orny Iavogía vc ĝiaðóoswg 
tov MovaovAuaviouoó oror EAladıxd ydgo, Thessaloniki 1988, S. 125f. ' 
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tum näher stand™ als der Hochislam des osmanischen Staates, und dadurch 
die Islamisierung der unterworfenen Christen förderten. 

Es ist dagegen sehı unwahrscheinlich, dass die im Jahre 1531 in Xantheia 
belegten muslimischen Familien aus islamisierten ehemaligen Christen be- 
standen. Nicht nur weil die osmanische Expansion diese Stadt nur wenig 
betraf sondern auch weil die Mehrheit ihrer Einwohner christlich war und es 
wohl daher keinen grossen psychologischen Druck gab, der die Christen zur 
Islamisierung bzw. zur Turkisierung geführt hätte. 

Man darf allerdings nicht ausser Acht lassen, dass der Anteil allein- 
stehender Muslime im Jahre 1531 in Xantheia ziemlich hoch war: neben 19 
muslimischen Familien gab es in der Stadt 13 alleinstehende Muslime, während 
nur 69 alleinstehende Christen zusammen mit 596 christlichen Familien zur 
selben Zeit dort ansässig waren. Dies bedeutet nach P. Georgantzes, dass 
das osmanische Element in Xantheia damals vor allem aus Staats-und Mili- 
tärbeamten bestand?” und stützt unsere Ansicht, dass die wenigen Muslime 
der Stadt nicht von islamisierten Christen stammten. 

Die geringe Anzahl der Muslime Xantheias wird vor allem durch die 
Tatsache erklart, dass die Osmanen in der Zeit unmittelbar nach der Ero- 
berung Xantheias, anstatt diese Stadt durch muslimische Familien zu besie- 
dein, eine neue Stadt südöstlich von Xantheia gründeten, die Yeflige-1 Qara 
Su hiess und mit dem heutigen Dorf Genisea zu identifizieren ist. Diese Stadt 
erfuhr eine rasche Entwicklung und wurde in kurzer Zeit das Verwaltungs- 
zentrum dei Region, während Xantheia durch die Blüte der neuen Stadt seine 
vorherige Bedeutung verlor. Dabei spielte gewiss die Fruchtbarkeit des um- 
liegenden Landes und die Niederlassung zahlreicher Muslime eine wichtige 
Rolle”. 

Es ist also denkbar, dass sowohl die osmanische Besiedlungspolitik als 
auch die Besiedler selbst, die sich mit Ackerbau beschäftigten, die im flachen 
Land liegende neue muslimische Siedlung der alten von Christen bewohnten 
und am Fusse des Berges gelegenen Stadt Xantheia vorzogen. Die rasche Ent- 


24: Zenginis, a.O., S. 44f u. 114. 

25. Georgantzes, Zvußoin, S. 120ff. Dieser Historiker behauptet außerdem, daB die 
Christen Xantheias nach der Eroberung gegen die Besiedlung ihrer Stadt durch muslimische 
Kolonisten einen starken Widerstand leisteten. Im ganzen thrakischen Raum ist aber Wider- 
stand dieser Art nicht belegt. Es ist außerdem nicht denkbar, daß die Christen nach der 
Eroberung die Kraft gehabt hätten, einen starken Widerstand gegen die Eroberer zu leisten- 

26. Georgantzes, ZuußoAni, S. 115f; P. A. Pantos, «'Iatopuxi] Toroypagla to6 Nouob 
ZávOng», bei: 8paxixá Xoomxd, 32 (1975-1976) 3-26, S. 14; H. İnalcık, "Rice cultivation 
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wicklung von Yefiige-i Qara Su trug bestimmt dazu bei, dass die nächsten 
muslimischen Besiedler in dieser Gegend Xantheia immer fern blieben. 

Dadurch blieb Xantheia der einzige christliche Stützpunkt der Region” 
und bildete einen wichtigen Gegenpol zu den mehr oder weniger islamisierten 
bzw. turkisierten benachbarten Städten und Ländern. Es ist also denkbar, 
dass viele Christen der Gegend aus praktischen und vor allem aus psychologi- 
schen Gründen in Xantheia Zuflucht suchten und dadurch das einheimische 
Element, welches bei der Eroberung nur wenig geschwunden war, stärkten. 
Der Verfall der benachbarten Stadt Perithecrion, die erst im 15. Jahrhundert 
endgültig in die Hände der Osmanen fiel und deren Bevölkerung in der ersten 
Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts noch überwiegend. christlich war®, ist wahr- 
scheinlich ein wichtiger Grund dafür gewesen, dass die Bevölkerung Xantheias 
am Ende des 15. und am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts wuchs (345 Familien 
im Jahre 1493, 615 Familien im Jahre 1531), zumal die Einwohner Peritheo- 
rions ihre Stadt wegen der umliegenden Sumpfländer mit der Zeit verlassen 
mussten?®, 

Während des 16. Jahrhunderts wuchs also die Bevölkerung Xantheias 
weiter. Die 596 christlichen Familien und die 69 alleinstehenden Christen, 
die im Jahre 1531 in der Stadt ansässig waren, waren Nachkommen der 
byzantinischen Bevölkerung Xantheias und höchstwahrscheinlich anderer 
Städte und Siedlungen in seiner Umgebung. Zu dieser Zeit wurde Xantheia 
vom Islamisierungs- und Turkisierungsprozess wenig berührt und blieb 
dadurch auch im 17. Jahrhundert eine christliche Stadt?®. 


27. Georgantzes, ZvußoAn, S. 121f. In der Gegend von Xanthela sind am Anfang des 
16. Jahrhunderts einige Dörfer belegt, deren Bevölkerung christlich war (Georgantzes, a.O., 
S. 120). 

28. Dukas, Istoria Turco-Bizantinä (1341-1462), Ed. V. Grecu. Scriptores Byzantini 
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Periodica 33 (1967) 72-88, S. 78; E. A. Zacharladou, “Süleyman Colebi in Rumeli and the 
Ottoman Chronicles”, Der Islam 60 (1983) 268-296, S. 277f. 
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er Xantheia nur wenige Zeilen (Georgantzes, ZuußoAN, S. 126 ff; I. Spathares, «H “EAAdc 
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Daraus schliessen wir, daß das christliche Element in der Stadt damals noch stärker gewesen 
sein dürfte, als die Hälfte der Bevölkerung, wie Evliyä Celebi erwähnt. 
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Didymoteichon war dagegen das wichtigste Zentrum der Islamisierung 
und der Turkisierung des westthrakischen Gebietes. Dazu trug die Tätig- 
keit der Derwische und die Besiedlung der Stadt und ihres Umkreises durch 
Muslime bei, aber auch die Tatsache, dass Didymoteichon der erste Hauptort 
der durch die Osmanen eroberten europäischen Länder war und auch nach 
der Eroberung Konstantinopels als Festung erhalten blieb und noch ein Jahr- 
hundert lang eine gewisse Rolle spielte, indem seine Burg von Angehörigen 
der Dynastie bewohnt wurde und noch lange der “Aufbewahrungsort des 
osmanischen Staatschatzes" war®. 

Zwei Reisende, der Franzose de la Broquiére im Jahre 1433 und der 
Osmane Evliyä Celebi im Jahre 1667, äusserten sich mit Begeisterung über 
Didymoteichon. De la Broquiére bewunderte die Schönheit der Stadt, während 
Evliyä Celebi über die muslimischen Bauwerke und die Tätigkeit der muslimi- 
schen Stadtbevölkerung schrieb. Zu Evliyäs Zeit wohnten die Christen nur 
in der alten Burg der Stadt und bildeten wahrscheinlich eine noch kleinere 
Minderheit (600 muslimische und nur 100 christliche Häuser im Jahte 1667) 
als früher (419 muslimische und 118 christliche Familien im Jahre 1485). 
- Die beschränkte Präsenz der Christen in der Burg Didymoteichons im 
17. Jahrhundert ist ein Hinweis dafiir, dass sie die Nachkommen der sog. 
Dynatoi (bzw. des byzantinischen Adels) der Oberstadt waren, die nach der 
Zerstörung der unteren Stadt und nach dem Verlust ihrer bäuerlichen Be- 
völkerung in Didymoteichon verblieben. Ausserdem ist die Präsenz nur 
weniger Christen im osmanischen Didymoteichon ein Beweis dafür, dass sich 
die Christen der benachbarten Siedlungen? —im Gegensatz zur christlichen 
Bevólkerung des Gebietes von Xantheia— nach der Eroberungsphase kaum 
einen Grund gehabt hätten, sich in Didymoteichon niederzuiassen, da die 
Stadt ein Zentrum der Eroberer war. 

Die Niederlassung in einer Stadt, deren Bevölkerung überwiegend aus 
Christen bestand (Xantheia), cder die Beschränkung auf cinen kleinen und 


31. H. J. Kissling, “Die türkische Stadt auf dem Balkan. Die Stadt in Südostouropa, 
Struktur und Geschichte”, Südosteuropa-Jahrbuch 8 (1968) 72-83, S. 83; ders, “Vom Balkan- 
reich der Osmanen vor der Schlacht auf dem Amselfeld (1389)”, in: Sitdosteuropa unter 
dem Halbmond. Untersuchungen über Geschichte und Kultur der südosteuropäischen Völker 
während der Türkenzeit, München 1975, S. 139-149, S. 146 A. 13; Giannopoulos, Didymo- 
teichon, S. 81. | 

32. Broquière, “Voyage”, S. 172f u. 180; Spathares, «'EBAut Téekeurfi», Goaxixd 4 
(1933) 117ff. 

33. Seit 1485 ist um Didymoteichon eine Anzahl von Dörfern belegt, deren Bevölkerung 
überwiegend christlich war. Diese Dörfer gehörten einer Stiftung Murads II (1421-1451) 
(Gokbilgin, Edirne, 'S. 282f u. 334). 
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mit der byzantinischen Vergangenheit eng verbundenen Teil einer nunmehr 
osmanisierten Stadt (Akropolis von Didymoteichon) waren also für die 
Stadtbewohner Westthrakiens zwei verschiedene Möglichkeiten bzw. zwei 
Arten von passivem Widerstand —ein aktiver Widerstand war unmittelbar 
nach der Eroberung kaum móglich—gegen die Fremdherrschaft und gegen 
den Verlust der eigenen Religion bzw. des eigenen kulturellen Bewusstseins. 

Zusammenfassend können wir sagen, dass die Zahl der Nachkommen der 
byzantinischen Bevölkerung sowohl Xantheias als auch Didymoteichons 
durch die historischen und demographischen Verhältnisse vor der Eroberung, 
aber vor allem durch die Rolle beider Städte im Euroberungs-, Islamisierungs- 
und Turkisierungsprozess bestimmt wurde. Fast die gesammte einheimische 
Bevölkerung Xantheias und ein Teil der Byzantiner Didymoteichons konnten 
nach der Eroberung ihre Religion und ihre Kultur bewahren, obwohl die 
Islamisierung in Westthrakien, d.h. im geographischen Gebiet, welches zwi- 
schen der ersten osmanischen Provinz Europas (Ostthrakien) und den übrigen 
Balkanländern lag, besonders eifrig durchgeführt wurde. 

Als die Eroberungszeit abgeschlossen war und nachdem die unabhängigen 
muslimischen “Glaubenskämpfer” im osmanischen Staat assimiliert und die 
osmanische Herrschaft in Westthrakien endgültig abgesichert worden war, 
mussten Xantheia und Didymoteichon eine neue historische Rolle?* in der 
südlichen Balkanhalbinsel spielen, welche zusammen mit Kleinasien nun- 
mehr das Kernland des osmanischen Reiches war. 


34. Georgantzes, Zvußoir), S. 130ff; Giannopoulos, Didymoteichon, S. 82. 
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THE CORVEE OF OPERATING THE MINES IN SIDEROKAPISI AND 
ITS EFFECTS ON THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF THESSALONIKI 
IN THE 16th CENTURY 


Introduction 


The pluralistic nature of the Jewish community of Thessaloniki in the 
early Ottoman era is very well known. The community of Thessaloniki com- 
prised several congregations, each centered on its own synagogue and named 
after a district or town in the Iberian Peninsula or southern Italy. The raison 
d’être of each congregation was to conduct Jewish life according to the customs 
and traditions the immigrants had brought with them fiom the “old country”. 
The congregations vied with one another energetically to win better conditions 
for the payment of taxes by their members, to induce wealthy individuals to 
become members, and to prevent wealthy members from leaving. In addition, 
within each congregaticn, the social classes fought one another bitterly to 
achieve optimal arrangements, with powerful individuals struggling to impose 
their will on the congregation or even the entire community. Nevertheless, 
the need to ensure the survival of the Jewish presence in the town forced the 
various elements of the community to cooperate to a certain extent, in several 
instances against their will, and certainly against their preferences}. 

The tension between these opposing forces is mirrored ip three important 
Jewish texts dealing with the efforts of the Jewish community of Thessaloniki 
to reach an internal agreement governing relations with the Ottoman authori- 
ties in regard to the taxes imposed on the community and their collections. 
The three texts refer to a bill of rights obtained by the Thessaloniki community 
from the Ottoman authorities in 1568 in regard to the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes from the former. The document is titled Ketav ha-Herut 
(Decree of Freedom), an exact transliteration from the Turkish musellimlik. 


1. On this, seo M. Rozen, “Individual and Community in Jewish Society of the Ottoman 
Empire: Salonica in the Sixteenth Century” (in Hebrew), in M. Rozen, In the Mediterranean 
Routes: The Jewish-Spanish Diaspora from the Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries, Tol Aviv, 
1993, pp. 114-167. 
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The first text is very well known. It is the famous sermon held by R. 
Mosheh Almosnino on the Saturday after his return from Istanbul with the 
Decree of Freedom, on 27 Adar 5327 (February 2, 1568)*. In this sermon, 
Almosnino briefly reviewed his delegation’s mission to Istanbul since its 
inception, i.e. the problems because of which the community decided to send 
it, the struggles within the community over possible solutions to those 
problems, the delegation’s activities in Istanbul, and the happy ending with 
Almosnino’s return to Thessaloniki with the Decree of Freedom. 

The second text is a manuscript now at the Ambrosian Library in Milan 
which researchers refeı to as “The Chronicles of the Ottoman Sultans”. This 
work was authored by Almosnino while in Istanbul from 1566 to 1568 and 
comprises three sections. The last section, completed in the fall of 1567, 
describes the city of Istanbul and details of the delegation’s efforts on behalf 
of the Thessaloniki community. All three sections of the text were subsequently 
edited into prope: Spanish and printed in Madrid under the title Extremos y 
Grandezas de Constantinopla, or The Wonders and Grandeur of Constantinople. 
The transcription and editing work was carried out by Ya’aqov Cansino, a 
translator employed by the Spanish kingdom in Oran, Morocco. Both the 
Chronicles and the Wonders and Grandeur of Constantinople are discussed at 
length in M. Z. Benayah’s work on the life and achievements of Mosheh 
Almosnino?. 

The third text is a letter never before published, which until now has been 
completely unknown to researchers. The letter is undated, but we will show 
that it was written after the delegation left to Istanbul, some time in the fall 
of 1567. It was written by leaders of the Siderokapısı community to leaders 
of the Thessaloniki community. This document, titled About the Sarraflık 
(i.e. operating the mines), shed amazing light on the Jewish community of 
Thessaloniki at the time. Things which in Almosnino's book and sermon are 


2. See R. Mosheh Almosnino, Me'ames Ko'ah Sermons, Venice, 1588, Sermon 1, “the 
sermon I gave upon my return with the Decree of Freedom in the year *Ye'erav "Alai Sihi” 
on the Sabbath of “Pigudei”, pp. 3a-15b. 

3. R. Mosheh Almosnino, The Chronicles of the Ottoman Sultans (in Hebrew), Manus- 
critii Ambrosiani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, 126 (SUP) 35 and reproduction thereof at 
Hebrew Manuscript Reproduction Institute, Reel No. 12037. For a comprehensive discussion 
of all three parts of the manuscript and the Spanish version, Extremos y Grandezas de Con- 
stantinopla, Madrid, 1638, seo M. Z. Benayah, Rabbi Mosheh Almosnino of Thessaloniki: 
His Life and Works (in Hebrew), Master's Thesis, Tel Aviv University, 1989 (duplicated), 
pp. 188-210. 
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merely hinted at delicately are discussed in the letter with unetstrained anger, 
leaving nothing to the imagination‘. 

The delegation to Istanbul itself will not be discussed here: it hae a 
been discussed in great detail by M. Z. Benayah. The present study’s contribu- 
tion is to weave the letter of the Siderokapısı leaders into the fabric of the 
events that took place in Thessaloniki prior to the delegation’s departure 
and shortly thereafter. This document, on the background of everything we 
already know about the Decree of Freedom affair, will serve to shed more 
light on the nature and intensity of the social forces that collided in the city. 


A. The King’s Taxes and Corvées 


It is impossible to understand the social implications of the corvée to 
operate the mines without understanding the entire system of taxes and corvées 
that were levied from the Thessaloniki community. An understanding of the 
taxes must be based on two foundations: an understanding of the taxes them- 
selves and an understanding of the method by which they were collected. 

In the historiography of the Jews of Thessaloniki, the subject of taxation 
has already been discussed several times. The historians who have addressed 
the subject have proposed several theories, all comprising several identical 
points and all containing errors, some slight and others fundamental. 


In brief, the theories are: 

(1) S. Rozanes docs not explicitly mention the fundamental tax, the poll 
tax, but says that the “King’s Clothing” corvée was imposed in ancient 
times to replace other corvées that the community was unable to raise. 
The Ottomans originally paid for the goods, and as time went by the com- 
munity continued to supply the same quantity at the price paid by the 
government, so the corvée became a tax that induced the wealthy to leave. 
This theory gives the impression that the “King’s clothing” was originally 
a corvée that replaced all the other taxes and corvées, including the poll 
tax. 


4, Letter from Siderokapısı Community Leaders (in Hebrew), Montefiore Manuscripts 
371/1, Hebrew Manuscript Reproduction Institute, National and University Library, Jerusa- 
lem Roel No. 5134, pp. 27a-b. 

5. On the theory proposed by Rozanes on this subject see History of the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire (in Hebrew), Tel Aviv, 1920, Sofia, 1938, Vol. 2, pp. 98, 102-103 and Vol. 
3. pp. 171-172, 393-398. He uses sources from the first half of the 17th century written to 
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(2) J. Nehama proposes a theory replete with errors, to the effect that the 
musellimlik annulled all the taxes and corvées in exchange for the supply 
of the “King’s Clothing”, Furthermore, his transcription cf the Turkish 
word from Hebrew to modern Turkish (musselemlik) is a distortion, and 
he claims that the significance of the freedom was that the Jews of Thes- 
saloniki were given a province of their own and the jurisdiction of a 
Musselem, or provincial governor, under whom they were independent. 
Even if this interpretation is correct, the correct transcription of this 
office is still “Musellim, while in fact the freedom meant that they had 
the status of muaf ve-musellim reaya, i.e. tax-exempt subjects®. 

(3) I. S. Emmanuel describes how the Jews of Thessaloniki, burdened with 
the poll tax and the corvées of droving cattle (celeplik)", took advantage 
of Sultan Süleyman's visit to the city in 1537 to petition him to annul the 
corvée of droving cattle. The Sultan allowed their petition. The document, 
which was retained by the Jewish community, was destroyed by the great 
fire that engulfed Thessaloniki in 1545. Following the loss of the document, 
the Jews of the city lost the rights that it afforded them. Emmanuel makes 
the same mistake as Nehama and misinterprets the word musellim to 
mean governor: he even went to far as to write it musellin, saying that 
following the destruction of the document, the musellin of Thessaloniki 
demanded specific performance of the corvée. Thus the musellimlik was 
the voyage to Istanbul in regard to the difficulties the governor made for 
the community, and the exemption achieved by R. Mosheh Almosnino 
was to replace the corvée of droving cattle with the corvée of supplying 
wool, 

(4) E. Shohat, who amassed an enormous quantity of material on the entire 
subject of taxes in Thessaloniki and the link between them and the King’s 


convince immigrants from Thessaloniki to continue shouldering the tax burben (R. Hayim 
Shabetai, Responsa Torat Hayim, 3 vols., Thessaloniki, 1713-1722, Vol. 1, Secs. 65, 9; 
R. Hayim Benvenisti, Responsa Keneset ha-Gedolah, Izmir, 1660, Hoshen Mishpat, Sec. 278; 
R. Avraham Alegri, Responsa Lev Same’ah, Thessaloniki, 1738, Hoshen Mishpat, Secs. 13-14). 

6. On Nehama’s version of the same events, see J. Nehama, Histoire des Israelites de 
Salonique, 5 vols., Paris, 1935-1959, Vol. 3, pp. 196-209. Nehama relies on the same sources 
as Rozanes. 

7. On the significance of the corvée of the droving of cattle, see below. 

8. On Emmanuel’s version, see his book Histoire de l'industrie de tissus des Israelites 
` de Salonique, Paris, 1935, pp. 120-132; and D. Recanati, od., Thessaloniki'Memorial (in He- 
brow), pp. 26-27. Emmanuel relies on Almosnino’s book, Extremos y Grandezas, pp. 89-90, 
in.addition to his sermon and Almosnino’s literature. 
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Clothing, discusses the subject in two articles?. In essence, what he says 
is that the corvée of supplying the clothing was first imposed on the Jews 
when Süleyman was in the city in 1537. The supply of clothing replaced 
the corvées of droving cattle and operating the mines. In one instance, 
Shohat writes that the arrangement of 1568 also included the poll tax, 
but the authorities did not fulfill this part of the bargain!9. Elsewhere, 
he writes that the supply of clothing was not a tax, because the Ottomans 
paid for them, and deducted their price from the poll taxt. 


As mentioned earlier, errors were made in all of these descriptions, some 
because of lacunae in the Ottoman source materials and some because of 
reliance on later Jewish sources which intentionally portrayed one view of 
the history of the taxes instead of another!*. The exposure of the Ottoman 
books of account dating from the end of the reign of Bayezid II reveals the 
truth about the status of the *King's Clothing". In an earlier period of the 
community's history, no later than the time these books of account were 
created (1511), the Jews of Thessaloniki were ordered to supply large quantitics 
of woolen textiles for the production of uniforms for the yeniçeris garrisoned 
in Thessaloniki. This was an unavoidable corvée, by means of which the 
Ottoman government exercised what it perceived to be its prerogative to 
all the manpower and natural resources of the Empire. It was a corvée, not 
a tax: the Ottomans paid hard cash for the textiles they received. 

There was no cennection between this corvée and the payment of the 
poll tax (cizye), which the Jews of Thessaloniki paid in addition to supplying 
the textiles. The Ottomans, on their part, funded the purchase of the woolen 
textiles with the money they collected from the dhimmis, i.e. the Jews and 
Christians in Thessaloniki and its environs, in the form of a poll tax. These 
amounts were in addition to revenues from other sources which were also used 
to finance the purchase of the woolen textiles from the Jews’. In 1565, the 
Ottomans also paid for the wool with revenues from the “sheep tax” and the 


9. E. Sholat, “Taxation and its Administration in Greek Communities in the Sixteenth 
Century” (in Hebrew), Sefimot Vol. 11 (Vol. 1 of The Book of Greek Jewry), 1971-1978, 
pp. 306-308. | 

10. Ibid., “Taxation”; A. Shohat "The King’s Clothing’ in Saloniki” (in Hebrew), 
Sefunot Vol. 12 (Vol. 2 of The Book of Greek Jewry), 1971-1978, pp. 271-288, 

11. Ibid., “The King's Clothing”, pp. 171-174. 

12. See below. 

13. H. Sahillioglu, ^Ycnigcri Cuhasi ve II Bayazid’in son Yillarında Yeniçeri Cuha 
Muhasebesi: Gney Doğu Avrupa Araştirmalar: Dergisi, 2/5 (1973-4), pp. 425-426. 
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revenues of farming of the Sultan’s properties in the Thessaloniki region, 
which certainly included the poll tax". 

The exemptions and freedoms granted to the Jews of the city in 1537 
were exemptions from the provision of drovers and mine operators, because 
these were the main targets of their effoıts after 1545 and it is evident from 
their efforts that they had also enjoyed these exemptions previously. In any 
event, the exemptions did not cover the poll tax. They continued to pay the 
poll tax, as is evident from both Hebrew sources dating from the entire Otto- 
man era and the Decree of Freedom they were given in 1568. The muselliem- 
lik, i.e. the freedom they sought, was freedom from irregular corvées, referring 
to the corvée they were already under, to supply wool for the clothing of the 
yeniceris. In The Chronicles of the Ottoman Sultans, R. Mosheh Almosnino 
described how the Jews of Thessaloniki “want to be ‘musellimish’, like the 
Turks and Christians in Thessaloniki who guard the towers, because they 
[the Jews] make the King's Clothing”"®. 


14. H. Gerber, Economic and Social Life of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1983, Document 4, p. 83. 

15. On the matters covered in the musellimlik or mu‘afname (Book of Freedom) see G. 
Weinstein’s article below. For further Ottoman sources mentioning the poll tax among 
the taxes paid by the Jews of Thessaloniki after 1568 as well, see H. Gerber, Economic and 
Social Life, Document 33, p. 105, of 1607-8. This document mentions amounts ten times the 
amount mentioned in the musellimlik, so it is possible that an error was made in deciphering 
the figures. On the tax payment procedures prevailing in 1613, see B. Lewis, Notes and Docu- 
ments from the Turkish Archives: A Contribution to the History of the Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, Jerusalem, 1952, pp. 27-28. Shohat’s interpretation of the document as exempting 
the Jews of Thessaloniki from the poll tax is mistaken, because the arrangement it embodies 
incorporated the poll tax (E. Shohat, “Taxation”, p. 307). For Hebrew sources on the col- 
lection of the poll tax after 1568, see E. Shohat, ibid., pp. 307-308. R. Yosef Ibn-"Ezra, Masa 
Melekh, pp. 141-172, emphasizes the imposition of the poll tax. Of particular interest is his 
observation at p. 131, where the difference between the poll tax and the “King’s Clothing" 
corvée is particularly prominent: “In our city it is the custom that whoever works and sup- 
ports himself pays none of the local taxes, but only the poll tax, which is imposed per capita, 
and whoever has one thousand ducats or more pays the tax as assessed in certain places. 
There are also heavy taxes which are paid only by those who have accumulated wealth. 
For example, the King’s Clothing which is made here in Thessaloniki is truly a heavy burden 
on our shoulders, borne by the wealthy who each according to his ability is required to make 
the King’s Clothing”. In other words, after deduction of the global impost from the real 
price of the textiles, the community was still under a heavy burden, that of financing the real 
price of supplying the “King’s Clothing”, which was borne by the wealthy of the community 
each according to his ability. Soo also R. Avraham HaLevi, Response ‘Ein Mishpat, Thos- 
saloniki, 1897, Hoshen Mishpat, Sec. 11,38; R. Aharon Sason, Responsa, Torat Emet, Venice, 
1926, Sec. 149. | . 

16. Ibid., p. 237; M. Z. Benayah, R. Mosheh Almosnino, p. 62. 
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In principle, there was no difference between the corvée of the “King’s 
Clothing” and the other corvées. All were based on the idea that all the man- 
power and other resources of the empire are the property of the Sultan, who. 
has priority over everybady else. However, the corvée to supply the textiles 
was imposed upon the community as a whole, while the other corvées were 
imposed upon individual members. 

The celeplik (the drovers corvée) derived from the Ottoman principle 
that the state is under an obligation to supply cities, particularly the capital 
city, with basic foodstuffs. It may be said that this principle is an expression 
of a ruler’s sincere concern for the welfare of his subjects. However, one 
must not forget that the hungry citizens of the capital were certainly capable 
of overthrowing a Grand Vizier or even a Sultan. Meat was one of the basic 
foodstuffs that the Ottoman ruler believed he should supply to his subjects. 

In seeking to guarantee the supply of meat to residents of the large cities 
of the Empire, Ottoman rulers encountered a serious problem. The sources 
of supply of the meat were the sheep herds bred in Anatolia, Thrace and 
Macedonia. To bring them to the city, it was often necessary to drove them 
on foot a distance of several hundred kilometers over difficult terrain. The 
sheep breeders were not happy to take the risks of transporting the sheep to 
the city: the proportion that arrived in the city in a condition fit for slaughter 
and human consumption was evidently not high enough. Thus to secure 
the supply of meat, it was necessary to find someone to undertake the task 
of transporting the sheep, both financially and logistically. This individual, 
the celepkesan, had to have sufficient capital for the purchase of large herds, 
working capital to wait until the sheep arrived in the city and then —if he was 
lucky and most of the herd arrived in good condition— he had to find favor 
with the government officials who fixed the price at which the meat was sold 
to butchers. In some places, particularly Istanbul, being a butcher did not 
guarantee one a source of income, especially because of the stringent controls 
of meat prices, which disregarded market fluctuations. The authorities solved 
the problem caused by the differential between the low price of meat and a 
chronic shortage of supply by forcing wealthy people (who soon became 
improverished) to become butchers, and later by imposing a special tax on 
the wealthy residents of the city to subsidize meat prices”. 


17. On the drover's corvée, sec D. F. Suger, Southeastern Europe Under Ottoman Rule, 
1354-1804, Washington, 1977, pp. 124-125; B. Cvetovka, "Les celep et leurs role dans la 
vie economique des Balkans a l'époque Ottomane", Studies in the Economic History of the 
Middle East, M. A. Cook, ed., Oxford, 1970, pp. 172-192; idem., "Les registres des celep- 
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Obviously, under these circumstances it was not always casy to find 
someone willing to undertake the task of transporting the sheep. To secure a 
supply of meat for the city, the Ottoman government ordered various popula- 
tion groups in the city to provide financiers to perform the task. The Jewish 
communities of the large cities were among these population groups”. 

Like the drover (celepkesan), so too the mine operator (sarraf) was a 
wealthy individual forcibly recruited by the Ottoman government. The mine 
operation corvée was also the consequence of a shortage throughout the 
Empire. In the 16th century, the Lands of Christendom had almost inex- 
haustible sources of precious metals, while the Empire had very few. Most 
of the precious metals used to mint the Empire’s coin came from black Africa 
of the silver mines of Macedonia. The pressure created by precious metals 
from the west resulted in high inflation throughout Europe!?, which was 
particularly troubling to the Ottomans and led to redoubled efforts to maxi- 
mize the Empire’s own natural sources of precious metals®®. 

Mining the precious metal was a task that demanded expert skills, a large 
initial investment, copious working capital and... lots of Juck. One of the 
main problems was the long time that passed between the initial investment 
and the time the return on it began to flow in. The investment commenced 
with the first steps to mine the metal, continued with sifting the ore and 
refining it and ended with minting the coins. Thus in many basic ways the 
two corvées were similar to one another. To ensure utilization of the local 
reserves of precious metals, Sileyman the Magnificent issued a series of 
decrees in the 1540’s with the aim of increasing the output of the local mines, 


kesan en tant que sources pour l’histoire de la Bulgarie et des pays Balkaniques”, Hungaro- 
Turcica, Studies in Honor of Julius Nemeth, Budapest, 1976, pp. 325-335; A. Cohen, Econo- 
mic Life in Ottoman Jerusalem, Cambridge, 1989, p. 22. On the forcing of the wealthy of 
provincial towns to move to Istanbul to become butchers there, see S. Faroqhi, Towns and 
Townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia: Trade, Crafts and Food Production in an Urban Setting 
1620-1650, Cambridge, 1984, pp. 228-233. 

18. See reference 17 above, and references 29-30 below; R. Yosef Ibn ‘Ezra, Masa 
Melekh, pp. 147-148; R. Shlomoh ben Avraham HaKohen, Responsa, 4 vols., Thessaloniki, 
1586; Venice, 1592, Thessaloniki, 1592-1652, Vol. 2, Sec. 187. 

19. H. Gerber, Economic and Social Life, pp. 69-70; H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire, 
The Classical Age, 1800-1600, London, 1973, p. 128; R. Davis, “English Imports from the 
Middle East 1580-1970”, Studies in the Economic. History of the Middle East, M. A. Cook, 
ed., Oxford, 1970, pp. 193-194.. 

20. Ot he reforms in tho operation ofthe mines seo R. Anhegger, Beitrage zur Geschichte 

-des Bergbaus im Osmanischen Reich, 2 vols., Istanbul, 1943, Vol. 1, p. 181; Vol. 2, pp. 222-223. 
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thus making the job of mining and its attendant stages one that tied the wor- 
kers to the mines. To finace the operation of the mines, the sultans some- 
times had to force this burden on the wealthy, who included the Jews of Istan- 
bul and Thessaloniki?! 

One of the most important mining regions of the, Empire was located 
in the town of Siderokapisi, some eight kilometers southeast of Thessaloniki. 
The town was settled by a group of Hungarian Jews who were expert metallur- 
gists and who may have been brought specially for this purpose by Süleyman 
the Magnificent on bis return from his battles there, prcbably around 1536%%, 
They were followed by Spanish and Portuguese Jews from Thessaloniki, 
mainly financial backers and tenants of facilities in the mining town. Most 
operators of the mines, at all levels, were Jews and Christians, as proven by 
the fact that the mines were shut down from Friday noon to Monday mor- 
ning®,. The main financial backers of the mines, the sarrafs, were almost 
always wealthy Jews fiom Thessaloniki. The sarraflik was a potential source 
of great wealth if the mines were successful, which was by no means a certainty. 
To ensure that the mines operated without interruption, the rulers of the 
Empire imposed the obligation to operate them on the Jews of Thessaloniki, 
as a corvée for all intents and purposes, whenever they were unable to find 
an individual willing to risk his capital voluntarily. 

The taxes and corvées were collected in various ways. The poll tax (cizye) 
was imposed in principle according to the rules of classical Islam, that is, on 
every male who had reached puberty and was able to support himself (ap- 
proximately from the ages of thirteen to sixty-five). The tax was imposed 


21. On all this, seo H. Jacobsohn, Jews on the Caravan Routes and in the Silver Mines of 
Macedonia (in Hebrew), Tel Aviv, 1984, pp. 63-95; R. Eliyahu Misrahi, Responsa, Jerusalem, 
1937, sec. 15. 

22. On the importance of the Siderokapısı silver mines, see R. Anhegger, ibid., Vol. 1, 
pp. 80-81; A. E. Vacalopulos, History of Macedonia, Thessaloniki, 1973, p. 153; S. Vyronis, 
"The Question of the Byzantine Mines", Speculum 37 (1969), p. 13; H. Jacobsohn, ibid., 
pp. 17-19. On the transfer of Jews from Hungary to Cavala, Trikkala and Seres, all very 
near Siderokapısı, see Ibid., pp. 55-56 and the relevant footnotes. 

23. On the socio-economic composition of the Siderokapısı community, see Ibid., pp. 50- 
62. On the town's ethnic composition, see P. Belon, Les observations de plusiers singularitez 
choses memorables trouvées a la Gréce, Paris, 1588, p. 51; and various conflicting sources on 
this point: A. E. Vacalopulos, The Greek Nation 1453-1669, Now Brunswick, 1976, pp. 247- 
248, and in particular p. 397, reference 196. | 

24. R. Yosef Ibn "Ezra, Masa Melckh, pp. 91, 148; R. Yom-Tov Zahalon, Responsa, 
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after a census and the taxpayers were divided into three categories: those who 
paid the high rate (aula), those who paid the middle rate (evsat) and those 
who paid the low rate (edna). This method was called “‘ala al ru’us” in Arabic, 
meaning “per capita”. By ancther method, a global payment was imposed 
on the community as a whole: this method was called “maktu'a” in Arabic. 
The poll tax was accompanied by a series of ancillary taxes: the ispence, a 
form of poll tax common in the Balkans before the arıival of the Ottomans, 
who left it in place; the rav akgesi, which was paid by Jews in the Empire, 
apparently in exchange for the right to be judged by their own laws; and the 
avarizhane, a housing tax imposed on all residents of the Empire. The latter 
taxes, which were regular, were usually linked to the total poll tax amount 
levied from the community”. 

In any event, the community ignored the deciees of the Ottomans, and 
whether the tax was imposed per capita or as a global pay ment, the community 
itself assessed and computed it quite differently. This was also the case in 
Thessaloniki: the community leaders divided the burden among the congrega- 
tions, each of which in turn assessed its individual members, according to the 
three categories (high, middie and Jow). However, as mentioned earlier, 
there was no connection between this assessment and that of the Ottomans, 
if any was made by them at all. The internal assessment method was progres- 
sive, with the wealthy also paying the poll tax cf many of the poor. A distinc- 
tion must be made between those who paid their taxes at the “poor” rate 
and the poor who paid no taxes at all. The taxes of the latter were paid by the 
wealthy, and those poor played no role in the community’s political Jife. 
The wealthy also shouldered the lion’s share of the burden of the welfare 
and social services provided by the community™. 

Whereas payment of the poll tax was regulated by the community inter- 
nally in a way that served its own interests, the corvées caused it enormous 
harm. Firstly, it bankrupted the wealthy, on whom the corvées of droving 
the cattle and operating the mines were imposed, and secondly, it reduced 
the pool of wealthy people who were the community’s source of funds. But 
worst of all, even if they and their fortunes were unharmed, the imposition 


. 25. On the taxes imposed on the Thessaloniki community in the 16th century, see H. 
Gerber, Economic and Social Life, pp. 36-45; B. Lewis, Notes and Documents, pp. 27-28. 

26. Among the numerous sources shedding light on this issue, see in particular R. Yosef 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Masa Melekh, pp.-91-92, 141, 156, 172, 181; R. Shemual de Medina, Responsa, 
Lvov, 1861, Yoreh De'ah, Secs. 174, 211; Hoshen Mishpat, Sec. 371; M. Rozen, "Individual 
and Community", pp. 125-132. ' 
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of the corvée automatically exempted them from all other taxes to the 
Ottoman government. From then on, whatever contributions they made to 
the community depended entirely on their whim and was no longer obliga- 
tory?”. Consequently, the communtics on which the corvées had been imposed 
tried to evade them, although they were unable to get away with paying 
nothing. The compromise they sought was payment of a ransom in exchange 
for an exemption from the corvéee. This ransom was the lesser of evils, be- 
cause the Ottomans in any case demanded payments from certain community 
members in exchange for exemption from the corvées. 

A fascinating instance is the “accord” made by ail the Jews of Istanbul 
with a man called Shaltiel, who was the kahya, the leader of the city's Jews 
and their liaison with the Ottomans in 1519. The main thrust of the accord 
was to prevent him from doing anything that involved liaison with the autho- 
rities, because he had exploited his position to profit financially from those 
endeavors. The accord encouraged everyone claiming that Shaltiel had taken 
money from him in exchange for exemption from the sarraflık to suc-him to 
recover their money. In other words, under the leadership of Kahya Shaltiel, 
a custom had evolved of cash payments in lieu of the corvée, to fill the coffers 
of whoever had been chosen to conduct the community’s dealings with the 
authorities”. 

A more conventional aspect of the — is evident from later sources. 
In 1556, for example, 20 wealthy members of the Istanbul community were 
forced to pay the sum of 10,000 flori (golden ducats) to the Imperial Treasury 
as a “butcher’s fee". The purpose of this payment was to secure the Jewish 
community’s share of the total supply of meat to the eity. The twenty protested 
that they are not the only wealthy Jews in the city, and the decree was amended 
to divide the sum between additional members of other congregations of the 
city, who had not been included in the original decree??. 


27. R. Yosef Ibn “Ezra, Masa Melekh, p. 148; R. Shelomoh Hakohen, Responsa, Vol. 
2, Sec. 147. 

28. On the stiften of the kahya, see H. Gerber, Economic and Social Life, pp. 29-341 
and Documents 53, 70, 78., Because the world kahya appears alongside the Turkish word 
cemaat bagilaki, i.c. community leaders, Gerber translated it as procurator, whereas examina- 
tion of the term in view of the kahya's function in other contexts of Ottoman society shows 
it may have been the leader, manager and representative of any group in the Empire, from a 
group of members of a particular religious community or a group of artisans or merchants 
to a military unit. This position always included a financial administrative dspect. See also 
H. A. R. Gibb &.H. Bowen, Islamic Society. and the West, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1969, according 
to the index. The source we discuss is R. Eliyahu Mizrahi, Responsa, Sec. 16. 

29. A Refik, Onuncu Asr-i Hicride Istanbul Hayatı,-Istanbul, 1987, Document 19, pp. 
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To divide the burden between a Jarger number of people and retain the 
Jews as sources of payment of the community’s taxes, the Istanbul community 
campaigned for replacement of the individual corvée by a global amount 
payable by the community as a whole. Ultimately, a decree was issued by the 
Sultan on 21.3.1586 that the deportee (sürgün) communities, namely the 
Romaniotes, “those who came voluntarily” (kendi gelen), namely immigrants 
from Christian Europe, and the Karaites (Edirne) had reached an agree- 
ment with the Ottoman authorities that the Jews of the city would collect 
the amount of 500,000 akçe, to establish a reserve from which 100,000 akçe 
would be paid to the Treasury each year. This agreement ensured that they 
would not be required to actually carry out the corvée of droving the cattle 
or become butchers or mine operators. The Sultan’s decree also guaranteed 
that they would not be asked to pay any more than the amounts specified in 
the agreement. Naturally, they were eventually subject to more demands and 
imposts?!, but the principie of 1epiacement of the corvée by a global levy was 
retained. 

Looking at the development of the arrangements connected with the 
irregular taxes in Istanbul and comparing their chronology to events in Thes- 
saloniki, it is obvious that the latter community was far ahead of the Istanbulis 
in realizing the need for solidaiily in resisting the demands of the Ottoman 
government. The global arrangements regarding operation of the mines in 
Siderokapısı were made immediately after the issuing of the relevant fermans. 
The collapse of these arrangements after the fire of 1545 resulted within a 
decade in a renewed effort to obtain the exemptions once again. However, 
what was perceived as the “public interest” by those who suppoited the arran- 
ge ments was evidently inconsistent with the personal interests of certain me- 
mbers of the community. 


B. The Arguments Over the Delegation to Istanbul 
and the Tension over the “Sarraflik” Corvée 


In a sermon held by R. Mosheh Almosnino on 27 Adar 5328 (the Decree 
of Freedom sermon), he expressed in several ways the tensions that had arisen 


128-129. A Hebrew translation of this document was published by H. Gerber, Economic 
and Social Life, Document 5, p. 84. 
30. A. Refik, Istanbul Hayatı, Document 20, pp. 84-85. A Hebrew translation of this 
documents was published by H. Gerber, Economic and Social Life, Document 12, pp. 89-90. 
31. For example, see H. Gerber, ibid., Document 27, pp. 100-101. 
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within. Thessaloniki society prior to the delegation’s departure. The three 
members of the delegation, Mosheh Almosnino, Moshch Barukh and Ya'aqov 
Nahmiyas were chosen fiom a group of seven procurators, who nominated 
the three deiegates. It may be presumed that the seven procuators represented 
the seven biggest Sephardi congregations of Thessaloniki, which to its members 
constituted the “republic” of Thessaloniki Jewry. 

The delegation departed amid hard feelings within and without. The 
Greeks of Thessaloniki were jealous and mistrustful, and hoped the delega- 
tion would fail in its mission. But this was not the only form of psychological 
pressure that marred the delegation’s departure. In his sermon, Almosnino 
stated openly that the mission’s success would force certain elements of the 
community to obey the dictates of the leadership, whose views he represented. 
He spoke of the many who disobeyed the spiritual leaders and mentioned a 
specific group who preferred to conduct their affairs with the Ottoman ad- 
ministration independently, instead of shouldering the buiden of the com- 
munity, as the leadership saw it. These individuals were able to conduct their 
affairs in this way because cf the fragmented organizational structure of the 
community, which made it impossible to presume that everyone together 
for the common good of Thessaloniki Jewry. Almosnino described exactly 
how these people conducted their affairs: they bribed Ottoman officials. The 
obvious conclusion is that the bribes were paid for exemption from the corvées 
that had been imposed on those individuals, and they were evidently less costly 
than contributing to the global arrangement for exemption from the corvées??, 

These individuals objected so strongly to the delegation’s departure that 
even after it had already left, they attempted to frustrate its mission by infor- 
ming on and spreading libels about its members, both at the “Sublime Porte” 
and in Thessaloniki itself, Almosnino’s descriptions of the conflicts of inte- 
rests in Thessaloniki are made clearer in the letter sent by Jewish leaders in 
Siderokapısı to the heads of the Thessaloniki community. From the Chronicles, 
we know that the celeplik corvée was imposed on the wealthy of Thessaloniki 
every yeaı during the period before the delegation departed. In other words, 
at the time the delegation left, this was the main corvée on the agenda™. 
The sarraflik corvée was merely hanging in the air as a threat, but it was not 
yet known what would happen. This is evident from Almosnino’s description: 


32. See R. Mosheh Almosnino, Me’amez Ko'ah, pp. 6a-7b, 8a. 
33. Ibid., PP. 5a, 6a-b, 8b/9a-b, 11b-12a. 
34. R. Mosheh Almosnino, Chronicles, p. 207; idem., Extremos y Grasdezas, p 10. 
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During the Feast of Taternacles in the year 5327, we arrived in 
Constantinople and shortly thereafter we learned... that the Kad: 
and Emin of Siderokapisi came to Thessaloniki, intent on taking 
seven sarrafs to finance the mine, by order of the Royal Decree they 
brought with them®. 


It is possible that the reason why the sarraflık problem was not known 
at the time of the delegation’s departure is simply because the need for a supply 
of meat was a recurrent, annual phenomenon, whereas the need for new sarrafs 
became evident only whenever it was found that their predecessors were not 
operating the mines satisfactory, the Ottomans were prodded into immediate 
action whenever unsatisfactory operation of the mines resulted in a shortage 
of precious metals, In other words, it was not a problem that arose at regular, 
predictable intervals. Nevertheless, we will see later that the mention of the 
sarraflık problem only after the delegation’s departure is a reflection of un- 
willingness to fight the wealthy members of the community over this issue 
as well, as long as it was not essential, rather than a belief that the problem 
would disappear. 

It is clear from the Chronicles that the wealthy of- Thessaloniki hid or 
fled the city in order to evade the decree. Some were caught and arrested. 
Upon the death of Sultan Süleyman, they were freed and the decree was sus- 
pended temporarily. However, this information is incomplete. The fleeing 
and evasions of the wealthy were a continuation of their unwillingness to share 
the community’s fate, as was intimated by Almosnino in his writings before 
the delegation’s departure: 


There was hunger in the Jand. Everyone did as they saw fit, for they 
did not obey the leaders and judges. Wealthy private individuals 
went to live abroad and abandoned the community, because of the 
poor leadership. Had they been good leaders, the wealthy would 
not have isolated themselves from the poor in times of hunger”. 


This statement, which was written in 1564, merely hints at what was 
happening in Thessaloniki between 1564 and 1566, but the letter of the Sidero- 
kapısı leaders discloses what Almosnino concealed beneath his euphemisms 
and rhetoric. 


35. Idem., Chronicles, pp. 201, 235. 
36. Ibid., pp. 210-211. 
37. Idem., Yedei Mosheh, Sermons, Thessaloniki, 1582, Book of Ruth, 1, EL 
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It is clear from between the lines that the writers of the letter were them- 
selves involved in mining and had an interest in the work being carried out 
to the satisfaction of the authorities. They were motivated by a vested interest, 
part of which is not expressed in the letter at all: they earned their living from 
the mines. Another vested interest they had in proper operation of the mines 
was mentioned expessly: they were afraid the authorities would hold them 
responsible for unsatisfactory operation. The fact that the unsatisfactory 
Operation of the mines was caused by a shortage of capital shows that the 
writers of the letter did not belong to the elite of the mine-operating guilds 
(i.e. the financiers), but were heads of the technical operations, artisans and 
operators of the various facilities. 

These minors knew that their own welfare and that of their small 
community were not cf major concern to the Jews of Thessaloniki, so they 
explained in great detail the injustice that had been caused to many residents 
of Thessaloniki itself and the harm that the community as a whole would 
suffer if the situation were to continue. The letter describes how the wealthy 
of Thessaloniki hid o1 fled the city and, worse still, bribed the Ottomans to 
exempt them ftom the sarraflık work. Consequently, the Ottoman officials 
sent to Siderokapısı people who were not suited to the task, because they 
either were unable to work or lacked the necessary capital. It is enlightening 
to read the description of how the Jews of Thessaloniki evaded encounters 
with Siderokapısı Jews when they came to the city to conduct business: “They 
would rather meet a bear that lost its cubs than one of those people”. The 
writers of the letter warned that after all of those unfortunates lose their 
capital, the turn of the hidden Jews and bribe payers would come, and the 
entire community would collapse. 

5 The letter spells out the arrangements proposed by the TE of the 
Siderokapısı community to solve the problem of operating the mines. Ac- 
cording to the writers, these arrangements were based on an understanding 
with the Ottoman authorities reached following the kasaflık (investigation) 
ccnducted by order of the central administration in Istanbul. This may be a 
reference to the investigation conducted in the summer of 1567 to determine 
whether 50,000 aspers (offered by the Jews as a global payment) would suffice 
to finance the operation of the mines. In any event, the arrangement proposed 
in the letter is far more complex than the one tbat was finally entered into. 
It could refer to an intermediate stage in the community's ongoing negotia- 
tions with the authorities, and if so the‘letter should be dated in the fall of 1567. 
ı — [t is clear from the letter that the negotiations had been concluded with 
nothing achieved, because the wealthy of Thessaloniki refused to participate 
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in the arrangement proposed by the Ottomans. The arrangement is reminis- 
cent of the one made by the Istanbul community two decades later, depicting 
the Ottoman taxation precedures as far more logical than implied in the 
Decree of Freedom sermon and the chronicles, and even than inferred from 
how the writers of the letter subsequently described the greed of the Ottoman 
bureaucrats. On the other hand, it depicts the Jewish community as a group 
lacking social cohesion, with every man foı himself. The arrangement proposed 
by the Siderokapısı community leaders, with the authorities’ consent, was 
based on establishing a common fund to which all members of the Thessaloniki 
would contribute their share. Special officials would be appointed by the 
Thessaloniki community to oversee the administration of the fund. Once a 
week, the officials would issue a fixed amount to the skilled mine operators 
(those with proven capabilites) and the following week they would receive 
unworked metal to the same value. 

This arrangement would also have benefitted the Ottoman government, 
because it would have ensured the uninterrupted operation of the mines and 
relieved them of the need for frequent recruitment of sarrafs to replace those 
who had become bankrupt or fled. The arrangement would also transfer the 
responsibility for operating the mines from financial backers with no know- 
ledge of mining to skilled artisans, and would establish principles of economie 
feasibility: if a mine had no ore, it would not be worked. However, as men- 
tioned earlier, the arrangement was unacceptable to those who were essential 
to its implementation, the wealthy Jews of Thessaloniki. Their evasion of 
responsibility for the community’s fate is the dissension and discord that 
Almosnino referred to in his sermon. 

The writers of the letter ended with the express threat that unless the 
Jews of Thessaloniki unite to solve the sarraflık problem by consolidating 
all the community’s resources, they would be forced to seek recourse to the 
“Sublime Porte” and name the most suitable candidates for the sarraflik. 
They added that even if they abstain from doing so, it will ultimately be done 
by someone from the Turkish or Greek communities of Thessaloniki. They 
mentioned that whenever a royal decree containing a demand for coins is 
received, the wealthy among them contribute to the operation of the mines 
to the best of their ability, but their financial backing is not enough. It strips 
them of all their wealth but ultimately does not save the rich of Thessaloniki 
from misfortune. 

The fact that the delegation was already in Istanbul when these events 
took place may have made it easier for it to act in a way that would benefit 
everyone, because it was free of the pressures of those who oppcsed the ar- 
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rangement. However, it appears from the Chronicles that things were not 
so simple. Disagreements between Almosnino and Mosheh Barukh over 
the need to bribe the Ottoman officials, the latter's suspicious attitude towards 
Don Yosef Nasi, and difficulties in communicating with Thessaloniki and 
Siderokapısı severely hampered Almosnino. However, he did not satisfy him- 
self with an exemption from the cattle-droving corvée, but continued to 
negotiate until the comprehensive arrangement was finalized. This arrange- 
ment — which was finalized once the Ottomans were satisfied that it provided 
sufficient finance for the mines and, to alf appeararces, studiosly ignoring 
the pressures of the opponents— exempted the Jews of Thessaloniki from the 
corvées of droving the cattle and operating the mines in exchange for a global 
payment of 300,000 aspers and annual payments of 50,000 aspers. These 
amounts included the poll tax. This arrangement (the musellimlik) afforded 
them the status of “free subjects” (mu‘af ve-müsellim re'aya), but the freedom 
they enjoyed was not from the poll tax, but from a corvée they never knew 
when and how would be collected. Evidently, this was a significant freedom, 
because —according to Almosnino— it became the object of their neighbors’ 
envy and fostered unprecedented stability and security®. 

In practical terms, the arrangement that Almosnino achieved was almost 
identical to the one mentioned by the Siderokapısı leaders in their letter, 
but its embodiment in an order of the Sultan changed it from a proposed 
arrangement to which the wealthy cf Thessaloniki could object, to a royal 
decree that was not subject to appeal. 

Reviewing the main points of the affair, two interesting facts emerge. 
One is the contrast between the metropolis (Thessaloniki) and its satellite 
(Siderokapısı). The financing of the mines, which were a potential source of 
wealth, was not always a source of satisfaction; it was clearly a source of 
conflict between the two communities, at least in the years under review. The 
mines, which provided jobs for hundreds of Jewish families in Siderokapısı, 
were often a source of serious trouble foı the Thessaloniki community. 

The other fact to emerge from the affair is the Ottoman government’s 
role in the creation of the supreme leadership of the Thessaloniki community. 
It was the achievement of the musellimlik that established the status of the 
supreme community leadership that sent Almosnino to Istanbul. With all 
the conflicts of interests and absence of solidarity in the Jewish community 
of Thessaloniki, the mere departure of the delegation, as well as its accomplish- 
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ments, reflected the dominance of the needs of the public over the egocentric 
aspirations of the individuals. They also reflected the victory of the scholars 
and Jeaders who had a sense of public responsibility over the wealthy, who 
were motivated solely by their own interests. Nevertheless, the social conflicts 
in Thessaloniki did not cease when the Decree of Freedom was received: 
class tensions continued to prevail well into the future®®. 

This discussion of the letter from the Jews of Siderokapısı and the sarra- 
Sk corvée affair does not bring the chapter to a close: many questions on the 
subject still remain to be answeied. One such question concerns the very 
wealthy Jews, such as ‘Ezra Calderon and Yizhaq Terogash, who in the late 
16th century were sarrafs in Siderokapısı, and apparently amassed great 
fortunes fiom their dealings*®. On the other hand, there are recorded instances 
of the sarraflik being forced on Thessaloniki Jews even after the musellimlik 
was issued*!, These facts indicate that the global tax arrangement was in fact 
implemented, although not in regard to the Sultan’s share of the bargain. 
The money may possibly have been insufficient for operation of the mines at 
some times, while at others the mine operators earned high profits. Never- 
theless, these points requie further clarification. 

Another question, the answer to which was alluded to earlier, is what 
created the perception prevailling in the study of Jewish history that the Jews 
of Thessaloniki were exempted from payment of the poll tax and the other 
taxes for the provision of the King’s Clothing? The fact that the poll tax pro- 
ceeds were used to pay for the wool, and the fact that the musellimlik (the 
exemption from the irregular corvées) was based on the obligation to supply 
woolen textiles, consolidated all these components into a single cohesive 
whole. This consolidation was particularly important in the mid-17th century 
and subsequently, when the wealthy of Thessaloniki emigrated in large num- 
bers, and the rabbis of the city sought means of forcing them to share the tax 
burden following their departure as well. This is the source of the fiction of 
the inescapable obligation of paying for the King’s Clothing instead of the 
poll tax*?. Obviously, the rabbis of Thessaloniki in the 17th century sincerely 
believed this to be true, both because they had no written document to the 
contrary, and because the version of the facts they were presented with served 


39, See R. Mosheh Almosnino, Me’amez Koah, p. 12b. Sse also comprehensive discussion 
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the interests of their community. In truth however, this is a clear-cut case of 
revision of history. Jewish historians, who generally relied on these sources 
accepted the revision as fact, thus creating the impression described by 
Rozanes, Nehama, Emmanuel, Shohat“ and others. 


43. Ibid., references 5-10. 


ALEXANDRA YEROLYMPOS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 19th CENTURY 
ADRIANOPLE 


Introduction 


The city of Adrianople offers an enchanting sight, wrote the great French 
geographer Elysée Reclus, in the early 1870s. “No other city is more gay, 
more mixed with countryside and woods. With the exception of the centre, in 
the area around the Fortress, Adrianople, the Turkish Edirne, appears as an 
agglomeration of distinctive villages; the different groups of houses are separated 
from one another by fruit-gardens and curtains of cypress and poplar trees, 
over which rise here ‘and there the minarets of 150 mosques. Vivid waters of 
acqueducts and of many creeks and the abundant rivers of Maritza, Toudja 
and Arda cheer the suburbs and the gardens of this dispersed city”. ...“ Adria- 
nople is not only a charming city, but also the most populous centre of the in- 
land... However, in this antique imperial capital, the Turks are a minority. 
Greeks equal them in number and exceed them in activity; Bulgarians are also 
present and they form a considerable community; moreover here one can see, 
as in all oriental cities, the multicolored crowd of people of all races starting 
from the gipsy musician to the Persian merchant. Jews are present in a large 
proportion..."*., 

Reclus described the city at a critical time of 1ts development. Indeed 
since the second third of the 19th century, a new period opened for the Balkan 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. New national states were gradually formed 
and the territory of European Turkey was reduced considerably. Moreover 
this period coincided approximately with the Tanzimat era, when the Empire 
underwent a great effort to modernise and reform its traditional theocratic 
institutions, following the model of the European States of the time. In this 
effort the cities were seen as a major testing area of reforms, thus motivating 
important planning operations as well as the establishment of new urban 
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legislation (municipal government and administration, planning and building 
regulations). The ‘westernization’ which took place under pressure of western 
European states in search of new markets, modified profoundly the existing 
urban hierarchies. Major development occurred in cities along new railway 
lines and in the coast, while traditional inland cities, especially the ones located 
near the newly traced frontier lines, declined rapidly. 

Until then Adrianople had been the most important city of European 
Turkey, the administration and trade centre of an extended hinterland and 
had lived in peace since its capture by the Turks, almost five centuries before. 
Still, from 1829 onwards, Adrianople found itself in the middle of disruptive 
events: the whole region was taken by Russians during the Russo-Turkish 
war (1828-29)*, In 1854-56 the city was occupied by the French army during 
the Crimean war. In 1877 it was again taken by Russians in the war that 
resulted in the creation of modern Bulgaria (1878-1880). 

Adrianople was the first city of the Empire to communicate with Con- 
stantinople through the Oriental Railway Scheme, put forth in the 1860s in 
order to link the Ottoman Capital to Europe. The line to Belova in Bulgaria, 
via Adrianople, was constructed between 1869 and 1872 by the Société Im- 
périale des Chemins de Fer de la Turquie d’Europe, but 1ts impact on regional: 
development was not as important as expected. Indeed before the end of the 
1870s Adrianople would lose its Bulgarian hinterland and would be turned 
into a frontier city. In the meantime, the development of maritime communica- 
tion through steamships modified significantly the movement of trade, and 
directed economic expansion to the coastal cities of the area, especially to 
Salonica, Cavala and Dedeagach. Although Adrianople continued to be a: 
laigely populated city, Salonica would rapidly outgrow her and the popula- 
tion would gradually decline (see Table 1). At the same time many cities of 
European Turkey were modernized, their central districts were partly rede- 
signed, expansion schemes wete prepared and implemented, and important 
buildings —public and private— were constructed. It seems that Adrianople 
did not follow in this effervescence and the traditional layout persisted for 
many years later. 

This article will not focus on the important monuments of Ottoman 
architecture which made the city famous and for which there is rich biblio- 
graphy. On the contrary very little is known of the urban space of Adrianople 


2. The Treaty of Adrianople, signed on September 1829 after Turkey’s defeat, assured 
an autonomous status for Greece and placed the principalities of Walachia, Moldavia and 
Serbia under Russian protection. 
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in general and more specifically of the intra muros city, which perished in a 
fire in 1905; and almost nothing is known of the everyday places where the 
various ethnic-religious groups lived and worked. 

In 1854-56, during the Crimean War, a French army corps of 15000 men 
under general Bousquet camped in Edirne. The French had orders to fortify 
the city and they began to draw plans of the region®. Most probably this is 
how the plan signed by the French chef d'escadron Osmont came into being. 
This beautiful manuscript, with an index of 200 buildings in scale of 1:10.000, 
is a valuable document for the topography of Adrianople in the middle of 
the 19th century (Fig. 1). Written almost at the same time, a report by Greek 
consul K. P. Foivos is an important source of information about the buildings 
and the urban structure of Adrianople’. 

With the help of these documents as well as of other sources listed at 
the end of the article, wr will try to trace the city's evolution after the middle 
of the 19th century, which marked the end of an era of major development, 
demographic and other, and preceded the hard years of economic and politi- 
cal decline that would follow. 


Geography and urban form 


The city is situated on the main road from Constantinople to Sofia and 
Belgrade, at the junction of the rivers Tunja and Arda with Evros (the Maritsa). 
The Tunja forms a semi circle round the west side of the town; the river 
Evros runs through low-lying marshy country and the area is liable to floods. 
The town was surrounded by low hills, 100 to 150 meters high from north- 
west to east®; to the south it faced the plains of Evros. The hills were planted 
with vineyards, and after 1877 they carried a ring of forts (Fig. 2). 


3. Cf. N. Moschopoulos, "Adrianople", Great Hellenic Encyclopaedela, 1930 (in Greek). 
The fortifications were realized twenty years later, and they can be seen in the 1885 plan of 
Selämi, published by B. Darkot, “Edirne, Cografi Girig", in Edirne. Edirne'nin 600. Fetih 
Yıldönümü Armağan Kitabı, Ankara 1965, pp. 1-10. 

4. Plan d'Adrianople 1864 par Osmont, Armée Française d'Orient, Ministère de la Dé- 
fense - Service Historique de l'Armée de Terre, carte 4.10.B.225. 

5. The report was written in 1858 for the Athenian Review Pandora and published in 
1862. An integral version of the report was included in K. Vacalopoulos, La structure éco- 
nomique de la Macédoine et de la Thrace au milieu du 19e siécle dans le cadre du commerce 
international, Etaireia Makedonikon Spoudon, Thessaloniki, 1980 (in Greek). 

6. Seven hills according to Evliya Celebi. Cf. K. Kreiser, Edirne im 17. Jahrhundert 
nach Evliya Celebi, Verlag, Freibourg, 1975; also “Adrianople by Evliya Celebi”, Review 
Thracica, vol. 15, 1941 (in Greek). 
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The city layout, as it appears in the plan of 1854, is particularly interesting 
because it reveals two distinct historical stages of development (Fig. 1 and 3): 

— The intra muros city —Roman fortress, Byzantine administration and 
military centre— was designed in a plain, ideal scheme’ aad inhabited by 
mainly a non-Moslem population (Greeks, Jews, Armenians and Catholics). 

— The extra muros city was founded outside the eastern walls by the 
Ottomans after they captured the city in 1361-62. Adrianople, appointed 
imperial capital for a century, grew rapidly and soon became the biggest city 
in the Balkans after Constantinople’. 

An interesting desciption written in 1760 by a Greek scholar? offers a 
hypothesis on the possible evolution of the city: Adrianople, he claimed, 
consisted of the inner city (Asty), three suburbs (Kiyik, Kirishane and Yıldı- 
rim) and “huge varosh”. The word varosh was used in almost all Balkan cities 
and beyond (in Cyprus also), meaning the first urban extension outside the 
city walls. It can be argued then that the suburbs were originally formed as 
independent settlements. and as the city grew, Kiyik eastwards, and Kirighane 
southwards, were progressively incorporated into it. Yildirim, on the northern 
bank of the Tunja, probably existed before the Ottoman conquest, because 
the great mosque built there in the 14th century 1s believed to stand on the 
foundation of a Christian church!?. 


7. The intra muros city, called Kaleigi (interior of Fortress) by the Turks and Asty 
(City) by the Greeks, was named Adrianopolis after Roman Emperor Adrian, who fortified 
and embellished it in the year 127 of our era, and also who settled disabled Roman soldiers. 
Mansel believes that the city was built under the form of a Roman castrum and supports 
his argument with the help of engravings on numismatic evidence. Cf. A. M. Mansel, 
“İlkçağda Edirne”, Edirne. Edirne’nin 600..., op.cit., pp. 21-37. The Osmont plan offers an 
additional proof in favour of this argument. Other cities in the area, e.g. Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv), wore also fortified the same year. After the Ottoman conquest, the Greeks had 
the right to remain within the fortress and the Ottomans established themselves outside the 
gates. However at first all churches were converted into mosques, and only later, in the 
16th century did the Christians recover some of them. It seems that before the 16th century 
Greek population was so diminished, that they could not even support a priest. The first 
Greek school opened around 1550, while in 1578 there were 15 christian churches. Also 
many Jews settled in the Kaleigi, when they were invited by their communities to leave the 
coastal cities, and to settle in Adrianople, so that the small local group would be strengthened. 
See M. Franco, Histoire des Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1897. 

8. “Adrianopolis magna urbs est”, noted M. Crusius, Turcograecia. Annotationes, 1584, 
p. 336. 

9. Cf. Ignatios Sarafoglou, *Description of Adrianople (1760)", Review Thracica, vol. 
2, 1929 (in Greek). 

10. According to S. Eyice, “Bizans devrinde Edirne ve bu devre ait esorler”, in Edirne. 
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— À third stage of the city’s development is posterior to the Osmont 
plan and ıs related to the Tanzimat era. The old resort place of Karaagach 
(the contemporary city of Orestias) on the farther bank of the river Evros 
southwest of the main town to which it is connected by stone bridges. was 
turned into a regular residential quarter, and it was inhabited largely by rail- 
road employees, (whose children attended a german school, established there 
on the occasion). Since the 17th century Karaagach had been considered as 
the most appropriate place to spend the summer by European consuls and 
envoys and also by the rich inhabitants of the city, and beautiful mansions 
had been built theret. 


Ottoman Adrianople, Edirne, grew rapidly outside the walls. The existing 
Bazaar was built eastwards at the outer limit of the old city. On the long road 
starting at the northeastern gate, mosques, khans and covered markets were 
built; they formed the religious and political centre, the “point fort” of the 
Ottoman city!*. The most important commercial buildings in the bazaars 
were built within a triangle formed by the Mosques Üç Sefereli and Eski 
and by Tahtakale, which always remained the denser part of the commercial 
quarter. Only a few military and administration buildings (the Military School, 
the religious court, nos | and 11) were constructed intia muros. The Bazaar 
was connected to the Kaleigi by big and small gates, bearing the names of 
specific markets, such as Balik pazar gate (fish market) 01 Tavuk pazar 
gate (chicken market) (Fig. 4). 

The city must have suffered a lot during the 18th century. A great fire 
in 1745 and a terrible earthquake in 1752 destroyed it almost entirely. Al- 


Edirne’nin 600... op. cit., pp. 39-76. On the contrary P. Cuneo notes that Yıldırım was created 
on the first half of the 15th century. Cf. P. Cuneo, Storia dell'urbanistica. Il mondo islamico, 
Editori Laterza, Roma, 1986, p. 368. 

11. N. Veys, "Adrianople", Encyclopaedeia Eleftheroudakis, Athens, 1927 (in Greek). 
See also “Adrianople”, in A Handbook of Macedonia and Surrounding Territories, Ed. by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1920, pp. 459-462. 

12. Actually the city was ‘ottomanised’ through a process of erecting new buildings on 
empty lots, as was the case in Bursa, but not in Constantinople. See the remarks by M. Cezar, 
Typical Commercial Buildings of the Ottoman Classical Period and the Ottoman Construction 
System, Türkiye Is Bankası Cultural Publications, Istanbul, 1983, pp. 40-67. 

13. 17th century descriptions of Adrianople are included in the writings of Hıbri, Kätip 
Celebi and Evliya Celebi. Cf. Kreiser and Review Thracica, op. cit. Also T. Gökbilgin, 
“Edirne hakkinda yazılmıs tarihler ve Enfs-ul Müsämirin”, Edirne. Edirne 'nin 600..., op. 
cit., pp. 77-177. 

14. Sarafoglou and Cuneo, op. cit.; also A. S. Ünver, “Edirne medeniyetimiz ve tezyini 
misälleri”, Edirne. Edirne’nin 600..., op. cit., pp. 233-253. 
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though buildings were reconstructed and monuments repaired, it seems that 
Adrianople never 1ecovered her old glamour. From several Greek sources 
we know that all churches in the inner city were continuously being rebuilt 
or repaired during the 18th century, and again in the beginning of the 19th. 
After the proclamation of Tanzimat, and especially after the war of 1877- 
1878, they were renovated once more and adorned with bell towers. The city 
suffered severe damage during the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-1829. Also a 
terrible flood ruined 2200 houses in the Greek quarters of the inner city in 
184455, while the Jewish quarters perished in a fire in 184619. 

For lack of more ıeliable information, we may assume that the city was 
continuously being rebuilt on a more or less non-organized, individual 
initiative basis. Greek historians insist that there was no official authority to 
supervise the rebuilding process?’. Recent studies have shown that urban 
regulations existed before 1839, but it is not yet known to which extent they 
were applied, if they were applied at all!®. After Tanzimat, new regulations 
were promulgated and up to date land registers were drawn. In 1845 the Porte 
ordered the vali Tahir Pasa to prepare a register of all tmmovable properties 
in the city. All communities were requested to submit lists bearing names of 
owners and description of lots and buildings!?. 

The earliest known attempt to embellish the city was undertaken by local 
authorities in 1830 and again in 1839, when Sultan Mahmut paid visits to 
Adrianople??, The inhabitants were asked to contribute actively to this effort, 
and the Greek community supplied the cost of the famous kiosk Yildiz. The 


15. Greek Foreign Office Record [Apxsíov Yrovpyslov E&wtepixhv-AYE] file 37/ 
13, Consular Correspondence, Thrace, doc. 23 July 1845. Greece established an under- 
consulate in Adrianople in 1834. At that time there were also Russian, Belgian, British, 
Austrian, Spanish, French and Prussian consuls in the city. K. Papathanassi-Moussiopoulou, 
Greek consulates in Thrace, Athens, 1976 (in Greek). 

16. Foivos, op. cit. (in Greek). 

17. P. Axiotis, “Adrianople”, Review Panathinea, vol. 13, 1913 (in Greek). 

18. S. Yerasimos, “La réglementation urbaine Ottomane (XVIe-XIXe siècles)”, Procee- 
dings of the 2nd International Meeting on Modern Ottoman Studies and the Turkish Empire, 
Nederlands Instituut voor Nabije Oosten, Leiden, 1989. 

19. AYE [op. cit.] doc. 22 October 1845. 

20. The Sultan’s visits to the provincial cities of the Empire encouraged local authorities 
to embellish their cities. The modernisation of Salonica was originally inaugurated in 1859, 
when the Sultan decided to visit the city, in an attempt to promote reforms in the provinces. 
A. Yerolympos, “Urbanisme et modernisation en Grèce du Nord à l’époque des Tanzimat”, 


in (ed. P. Dumont et F. Georgeon) Villes Ottomanes à la fin de l'Empire, Ed. L'Harmattan, 
Paris, 1992. 
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kiosk was built on a hill outside the city, so that the Sultan could rest and enjoy 
the splendour of the scenery (Plan Osmont, no 1). A few years later, in 1846, 
Sultan Abdül Mecit also announced his wish to visit the city. On the occasion 
Adrianople changed its appearance: streets were enlarged and all trash was 
removed; public buildings weıe decorated and adorned with kiosks, paid 
by Armenian merchants; army barracks were repaired; the bazaars were 
provided with a great variety of European merchandise. The religious leaders 
of the non-moslem communities asked their subjects to whitewash all houses 
and shops*", 


According to the Osmont Plan, in the middle of the 19th century the city 
covered an area of about 360 hectares, and it appeared very compact, al- 
though we know that only the inner city and the part outside the walls, bet- 
ween the market place and Üç Sefereli Mosque, were densely built. In the rest 
of its residential quarters, the suburbs included, the houses were built amidst 
large gardens. The street pattern was informal; it conformed to the terrain 
and followed the main thoroughfares leading to neighbouring cities. On the 
contrary, “there were no vineyards and gardens” in the inner city as early as 
the 17th century according to Evliya. 


The intra muros city 


The antique fortified city lay to the east of the Tundja river. The walls 
formed a surprisingly regular oblique rectangle, 600 to about 730 meters, 
measuring 45 hectares of surface. It seems that in the long-lasting Pax Otto- 
mana and because of an absence in maintainance, the moat had been filled 
with earth and garbage?*, upon which were constructed shops, imarets and 
various other buildings, in long blocks, with streets longing them. Only to 
the north was there a street adjacent to the wall. 

Inside the fortress one can detect the customary regularity of the hel- 
lenistic-roman planning. The old regular pattern of streets still survived des- 
pite successive reconstructions required by frequent calamities —floods, earth- 
quakes, fires— as well as by the use of poor and precarious materials. Naturally 
the grid was distorted here and there and it is rather difficult to speak of “360 
streets, all parallel and perpendicular to the walls, and paved with flagstones 


21. AYE [op. cit.] doc. 5 March 1846 - 20 May 1846. The Sultan visited the city on May 
3, 1846 and spent there three days. 
22. Already since Evliya's visit. 
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according to the old system” as Evliya had noted. As time passed, the old 
regular shapes were gradually transformed, some of the streets were closed 
down in order to form more secluded quarters for safety reasons, while new 
ones were opened and fragmented the once larger blocks®. Still, the Roman 
insulae 130-150 m. long and 50-70 m. wide can be easily traced on the Osmont 
map, if we attempt to 1econstruct the antique stieet pattern. There are four 
main streets running from east to west and dividing the city into 5 zones, and 
a great number of streets perpendicular to them, similar to the hellenistic- 
roman grids created at the time (Fig. 5). 

Some of the most spacious blocks were gathered on the borders of the 
central street, about 400 meteıs from the Balik pazar gate. It could be argued 
that this is where the antique civic centre lay, but the lack of archeological 
evidence does not allow further assumptions. In 1854, there was no trace of 
any kind of central square within the fortress, which functioned as a residen- 
tial quarter of non-Moslem groups. It seems however that Moslems had lived 
in Kaleiçi, sometime earlier than the 18th century, because Turkish names 
of mahalle (quarters) were still remembered at that time. Also the ruins of 
old churches converted into mosques show that the place had once been in- 
habited by Moslems% (see caption in Fig. 1 and plan in Fig. 4). 

The Greeks were the most populous group. They occupied all the neigh- 
bourhoods to the north of the central street and also those laying against 
the western wall. They had nine churches in service (eight of them appear in 
the Osmont plan: nos 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 31). Five more burned down in 
1694 and they were never rebuilt; two of them laying in the Jewish quarter 
and being gradually encroached by its inhabitants, offered a subject of con- 
tinuous dispute between the two communities. Another five churches were 
converted into mosques, among them the Leblebici Cami, the Eski Kazan- 
cilar Cami and the Kilise Cami (nos 27, 28, 29) almost in ruins in the middle 
of the 19th century. The Orthodox Metropolis lay on a hill near the wall at 
the Kule Kapısi (no 3). The antique church building collapsed after a heavy 
snow storm in 1658 and was immediately rebuilt, while interior paintings 
were completed in 1678. A beautiful Archbishopric and spacious school 
buildings were erected in the vicinity between 1818 and 1846 and formed a 
social centre for the Greeks. In a chapel near the Metamorfossis church 


23. For a comparison with other cities in the Empire, see P. Pinon, “Les tissus urbains 
Ottomans entre Orient et Occident”, Proceedings of the 2nd International Meeting on Modern 
Ottoman Studies and the Turkish Empire, Nederlands Instituut voor Nabije Oosten, Leiden, 
1989, p. 22. 

24. Cf. Sarafogiou, op. cit. 
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(Christos no 13), the community had a “madhouse”, which offered a “mise- 
rable sight”. A big church, second only to the Cathedral and dedicated to St 
George, lay outside the western wall of Kaleiçi (no 105) where also a great 
number of Greeks lived®. Three more churches were found in Kiyik, Yıldı- 
rm and Kirighane (Twelve Apostles built in 1833, no 81); in Yildirim there 
was also a Greek hospital (no 127) built in the 1850s. 

The Greek quarter in Kaleigi was guarded by nightwatchers hired by the 
community, who patrolled till dawn, hitting the pavement with a stick to re- 
mind the inhabitants of their presence. The houses were wooden buildings, 
one or mostly two-stories high; after Tanzimat, they were owned by their 
occupants®. Greeks flourished under Abdülhamit, as well as Jews; on the 
contrary rich Armenians were impoverished, as they became involved in 
unfortunate business affairs. 

The Jewish quarter was located in the southeastern corner of the Kaleici. 
Its thirteen synagogues*’ were discreetly placed in the interior of close-knit 
residential blocks, which formed the denser part of the city. Eleven synagogues 
appear in the Osmont plan (nos 15-26 and 43). The quarter was surrounded 
by a wooden fence, therefore called Tahtakale, within which the community 
had a strict control over its members. 

The Jewish quarter was destroyed almost completely by a fire in 1846. 
The Jews were obliged to move into different neighbourhoods in the rest of 
the city and the suburbs, “even in the Turkish quarters”. Community bonds 
were loosened, which proved to have “a disastrous moral impact” upon in- 
dividuals. “Some of them went so far as to buy houses among Moslems, which 
is strictly forbidden to Christians”. By 1858, almost all synagogues had been 
reconstructed”, 

Armenians lived between Greeks and Jews and their church lay on the 
main street (no 42). They also had a small church outside the fortress, in the 
northeastern quarter called At Pazar. 

There is no information about a separate European quarter. The catholic 
church (no 12), shared by European subjects and Catholic Armenians, lay 


25. According to a religious register of the 18th century, there were 3275 Greek houses 
in Adrianople. Cf. Sarafoglou, op. cif. 

26. Axiotis, op. cit. 

27. In addition to the synagogues listed by Osmont, Turkish historian Peremeci records 
Küçük Portugal, Italia and Istanbul, and ignores Roumegna, cf. O. N. Peremeci, Edirne 
Tarihi. Resimli Ay M. Istanbul, 1940. Jews originally established in the Balkans in the first 
or the second century, were called Romagnotes or Gregos. Franco, op. cit., pp. 22-23, 29-30. 

28, Foivos, op. cit, 
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to the north of the main street 1n the Greek quarters, not far from the French 
consulate by the Kule Kapısı (no 44). With the arrival of the railway techni- 
cians, a small European quarter was formed in Karaagach. 

After Tanzimat and especially in the 1870s, all communities were active 
in adopting more open and relaxed lifestyles towards other religious groups. 
Administration buildings were built by the Ottoman authorities (Fig. 6). 
Restaurants and cafés, modern shops, clubs and cultural associations were 
founded and housed in new types of buildings. A great number of schools 
were constructed between 1842 and 18539?, There was a common desire 
shared by all groups to introduce European attitudes and establish some 
kind of cultural integration. For instance in 1868, a European Club was 
created, on the initiative of the Russian and Greek consuls. All citizens were 
invited to become membeıs, as long as they were willing to pay an annual fee 
of 150 piastres. The Greek newspaper Neologos, which published the informa- 
tion, praised the novelty “as a marvelous idea promoting the brotherhood of 
all people in the Orient”?®., 


The extra muros city 


Outside the intra muros city, different types of urban fabric can be 
distinguished: 

Small blocks, sometimes in regular shapes, formed the commercial 
quarter. The impressive monumental complexes —khans, kapans, bazaars 
and mosques— occupied parts of larger blocks, with the exception of the 
Selimiye Cami, which stood alone in a very large block®!. Before it, lay the 
Yemis Kapani and the Arapelar Han and more to the west, the Iki Kapili 
Han (nos 65, 67, 70, all three demolished) 1n the empty square which is found 
today among the Eski Cami, the Bedesten and the Riistem Pasa Han. On 
this same axis, some 'modern' buildings were erected after the 1880s: the 


29. Foivos included list of schools in his report: In Kaleigi there were five greek schools 
with 410 boys and 180 girls, one Bulgarian with 70 boys (no 2 in Osmont plan), two Armenian 
schools, and religious schools in the Sunagogues. There were also many private grammar 
schools in houses. In the rest of the city he noted some private grammar schools and three 
Greek schools: one in Kirighane with 140 students, another in Kiyik with 130 students and 
a third one in Yildirim with 160-180 students. 

30. Neologos 384/11 July 1868, Constantinople (in Greek). 

31. Seo the interesting information included in the article by B. Cinici, "The urban ar- 
rangement of Selimiye Mosque at Edirne", Environmental Design, no. 1-2/1987. 
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Town Hall (Belediye), government offices, general inspection building, all 
in an eclestic architecture. 

The rest of Kaledist was formed by residential quarters with narrow 
tortuous streets and large lots, that climbed gently on the slopes of hills and 
presented a very informal pattern. 

Kiyik had a regular urban fabric, which had perhaps developed from an 
initially organized settlement. Kirighane had some regular blocks too, along 
the route to Callipoli. The urban fabric in Yildirim, where a majority of Greeks 
lived, seemed to have evolved from a rural settlement. 


If we compare the Osmont plan of 1854 to the Selämi plan of 1885, there 
seems to be very little change over the thirty years that separate them. Only 
Karaagach by the railroad station had grown. À much more important change 
was recorded in 1905, when a fire destroyed the greatest part of Kaleigi (Fig. 
5c) Diläver Bey, Adrianople’s mayor in 1905, was in charge of the recon- 
struction. A new plan for the burned area was prepared by municipal autho- 
rities according to the planning regulation of 1891. In case of fires, land con- 
solidation measures, which was an avant-garde instrument of planning legısla- 
tion, had been adopted since 1882?*, They allowed large areas to be entirely 
redesigned, so that new street patterns could be adopted. Old shapes of blocks 
and individual plots could be ignored and public space could expand up to 
25% at the expense of private building land. New plans imposed square 
blocks and a continuous front on the street with houses constructed on buil- 
ding lines. In the case of Kaleici, we might think of a historic reconstruction 
of the roman plan!... 

In the new plan blocks were much smaller compared to the old ones as 
those had survived after many centuries. A possible explanation is that land 
property was extremely fragmented and, as new regulations did not allow 
parcels to be placed in the interior of the block, a great number of blocks and 
subsequent new streets had to be created to accomodate all owners. 

In 1909 “the central town contained 15000 houses, most of which were of 
two stories, built of wood and sun-dried bricks, few stone or brick houses except 
public buildings, some schools, a Greek ccllege, a bank, a fire tower, a theatre, 
barracks, hospitals (the military hospital has 1000 beds!), government and 
military offices. The streets were mostly narrow and badly paved, only a few 
had been lately improved. The principal streets in the main town, in the suburb 


32. A. Yerolympos, “Ottoman city planning in the Tanzimat era", Scientific Annals of 
the School of Architecture, vol. 12, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 1990 (in Greek). 
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of Karaagach and the station road were lighted by petroleum lamps. The Kale 
quarter, rebuilt since 1905 when it burned down, had comparatively broad 
streets”® (Fig. 7). If Salonica was praised by Cavit pasa, minister of Finance 
that same year, as “the most europeanized city of the Empire”, Adrianople 
remained a traditional oriental city. 

Mote difficult times were still to come between 1912 and 1922, after the 
Balkan Wars and the War between Greece and Turkey. The Jews left the city, 
the rich ones to Istanbul, the poor ones to Palestine. New frontier lines were 
traced four kilometers west of Adrianople, and an obligatory exchange of 
populations was decided. The few remaining Greeks fled out in search of new 
homes in national territory. Somewhere in the road they might have crossed 
the Turks leaving the Macedonian cities, Salonica, Serres, Cavala... For some 
of them, without their knowing, there might have been a mutual exchange 
of homes. The colourful polyethnic cities in the area would continue to 
live with new homogenous populations. 


Aristotle University of Thessaloniki 


33, Handbook of Macedonia..., op. cit. 
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Fig. 1. Adrianople 1854. Manuscript plan in scale 1 :10.000 bearing text in French and indica- 
tion of 200 buildings: 


Plan d’Adrianople 
levé par M. Osmont, chef d’Escadron d’Etat Major, 4 Juin 1854. 


La ville d’Adrinople, Edreneh en turc, est située à 410 40’ de latitude nord et à 440 30° 
de longitude Est. Elle est placée auprés des confluants de la Maritza avec l’Arda et la Tundja 
sur le versant d’un cours d’eau qui descend sur la rive gauche de la Tundja. Andrinople 
a une population d’environ 80.180 habitants, & savoir 35.000 turcs parlant la langue turque, 
35.000 grecs parlant les langues grecque et turque, 6000 Arméniens parlant la langue turque 
et 4000 Juifs parlant les langues espagnole et turque et 180 catholiques. Elle possède 149 
mosquées, 13 églises grecques, 13 synagogues, une église arménienne et une église catholi- 
que. Les mosquées principales sont celles du Sultan Sélim, de Uc Sefereli, du Sultan Vayazit, 
Eski et Muradié. Les eaux de la ville viennent de Srvatisr (illisible). A quatre lieues nord- 
est d’Andrinople elles sont conduites dans un réservoir situé près de la mosquée du Tasch- 
luk, et de 14 réparties entre les nombreuses fontaines de la ville. Toutes ces fontaines sont 
à robinet. Aucune n'est remarquable si ce ne sont celles qui se trouvent dans les mosquées 
de Sultan Selim et de Us Seferoli. 

Les eaux de la caserne et des quartiers situés sur la rive droite de la Tundja viennent 
d'Asbounar à quatre lieues nord-est de la ville. Il y a en outre plusieurs fontaines provenant 
de sources particulières. Les jardins ot les environs d'Andrinople sont plantés de mûriers. 
On se livre sur une grande échelle à la production de la soie. Tous les arbres fruitiers du midi 
de la France sont cultivés dans le pays. 

Andrinople est le siège d’un pacha de première classe dont l'autorité s'étend aux localités 
dont les noms suivent. A savoir... 


Légende 18. Sophi Bayezid Di. 
19. Ali pacha Dj. 

(City extra muros)* 20. Asnadar Sinan Bey Dj. 
1. Yidiez Kiosk 21. Asmaleu Sokak Dj. 
2. Cavanli Tchesmé 22. Yaya Bey Dj. 

3. Karadja Ahmet Djamissi 23. Taschluk Dj. 
4. Hatib Dj. 24. Yanjeuchte Dj. 
5. Kouz Dj. 25. Medressi Ali bey Dj. 
6. Tokaldja Dj. 26. Hadji Islam bey Dj. 
7. Zindjirli Dj. 27. Hadji Ahmey v 
8. Ibrahim Pacha Dj. 28. .... 
9. Kirit Dj. 29. Kadi Dj. 
10. Muradié Dj. 30. Abderaman Dj 
11. Fanfan Dj. 31. Sulé Dj. 
12. Karaboulout Dj. 32. Ismaila Dj. 
13. Nichandji Pacha Dj. 33. Mezit bey D). 
14. Zenni Ibrahim Dj. 34. Hamelet Dj. 
15. Chehir Celebi Dj. 35. Sultan Selim Dj. 
16. Taya Atoun Dj. 36. Mahmout Agha Dj. 
17. Veli Yedin Dj. 37 


CEE] 


. Sevindji Faken Dj. 

. Kiheledji Dj. 

. Kefsetchi Dj. 

. Teftardar Dj. 

. Teftardar Dj. (?) 

. Aiche Atoun Dj. 

. Feizoulla Pacha Dj. 

. Khan de Aiche Atoun 
. Vizé Celebi Dj. 


. Palais du Pacha (Porte) 
. Arpa Kervan Di. 


. Longour hoglou Dj. 

. Chahetin Pacha Dj. 

. Aya Hassan Dj. 

. Kouschou Douvan Dj. 
. Avadchaki Dj. 

. Fessoula Pacha Dj. 

. Yemich Kapaneu 


. Ikhi Kpoulou Khan 

. Rustem Pacha Khan 

. Soultan Dj. 

. Papas Hoglou Dj. 

. Khanle Bounar Dj. 

. Cherbellar Hamza bey Dj. 
. Hadji Merdjimek Dj. 

. Boyadji baba Dj. 

. Casa Sali Dj. 

. Casa Sali Dj. (7) 

. Imaret Mezit Bey Dj. 

81. 


Dodeca Apostoli Kilissi 


82. Yaya Demirtasch Dj. 


83 
84 


» 


Utch Sefereli Dj. 
Bazar d’Ali Pacha 
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. Sabondjou Dj. 

. Yaleli Dj. 

. Fererdji Dj. 

. Fatmé Atoun Dj. 

. Vavelou Di. 

. Mehemed Agha Di. 

. Tahoutleu Dj. 

. Gulchan hané Di. 

. Saraf Di. 

. Fondeuk Faken Dj. 

. Baiaban Pacha Dj. 

. Suleymanié Dj. 

. Hadji Zenforis Dj. 

. Zenné Sarudja Pacha Di. 
. Girzi Kassoum Pacha Dj. 


vo... 


. osoon 


. Arab baba Di. 

. Tour de Zendan 

. Hadim Firouz Dj. 

. Chabettin pacha Dj. 
. Agha Dj. 

. Malkodj Dj. 

. Machsaradié Di. 

. Emirchak Dj. 

. Asse Mourad Dj. 

. Yeni Dj. 

. Hadji Kouloz Dj. 

. Sultan Bayezid Dj. 

. Kupeli Dj. 

. Hopital Grec (Zodopii K.) 
. Place de la Kavakalte 
. Achmetjet Dj. 

. Nahib Chelebi Dj. 


Kadidj hatoun Dj. 
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. Yolderim Bayezid Dj. 
. Taghtalen Dj. 

. Kupeli Dj. 

. Koum Mahallé Dj. 

. Karadja hamet Dj. 

. Agha Dj. 

. Dinindje Di. 

. Sinan Bey Dj. 

. Ebezadi Dj. 

. Sarudja Dj. 

. Tekke Kapou 

. Tcherkef Mahallessi Dj. 
. Hadji Alemeddin Dj. 
. Hadjit Sefa Dj. 

. Hassan pacha Dj. 

. Hadji Alatch Dj. 

. Khodja bali Dj. 

. Kurt Hodja Dj. 

. Sutan Aiché Saral 

. Rhezoul Nedjit Dj. 
. Ghazi Mihal bey Dj, 
. Kouk Hammam 

. Place de Zindjirli Kouyou 
. Tour de Kale bedan 
. Tarakchi baba Dj. 


Kale Itchi (Intérieur de l’enceinte) 


. Ecole Militaire 
. Ecole Bulgare 


. Métropole Grecque 
. Ai Yanni Kilissi 


“ae 


. Kourou Tchesme Djami 

. Ai Nicola Kilissi 

. Dirakli Dj. 

. Aio Paraskevi Kilissi 

. Ai Yanni Kilissi 

. Tribunal Mekhame 

. St Antoine (église catholique) 
. Christos Kilissi 

. Panayia Kilissi 

. Skenezi Havra (Synagogue) 
. Boudoun Havra 


. Catalogna Havra 
. Pouilla Havra 

. Mayor Havra 

. Cecilia Havra 

. Roumagna Havra 
. Toledo Havra 

. Guerouz Havra 


v.... 


. Portugal Havra 
. Leblebidji Dj. (corwerted church of 


St Théodore?) 


. Eski Kazandjelar Dj. (converted 


church of Ste Sofia} 


. Kilisse Dj. {converted church of 


St Basil) 


. Ketali Dj. 


Ai Strati Kilissi 


32. Hadji Douvan Dj. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


Koule Kapoussou 

Balek Bazar Kapou 

Tavouk Kapoussou 

Kafés Kapoussou (correct: Magnas 
Kapou) 

Magnas Kapoussou (correct: Girme 
Kapou, little gate) 


. Kechedjiler Kapoussou 
. Top Kapou (correct: Kafés Kapou, 


acc. to Foivos 1858 and Evliya) 


. Ai Theodore, église Arménienne 


(correct: Top Kapou) 


. Tenekli Dj. 
. Orta. Kapou (located behind the 


Covered Market-Ali pasa çarsi) 


. Eglise Arménienne (on the main 


road). Osmont uses twice the num- 
ber 42. 


. Italia Havıa 
. Vice consulat de France 


* In italics, some corrections and 


completions to Osmont’s text by the 
author. 
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professor of drawing in the military school of Adrianople (Darkot 1966), 


2. City and region of Adrianople at the end of the 19th century (1885) drawn by Mehmed 
Selämi, 
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in the central area (Kaleiçi and Kaledigi), redrawn by author 


according to the Osmont plan. 





Fig. £. Street plu: and buildings 
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Fig. 5. Street patterns in Kaleiçi: a. An attempt to reconstruct the Roman plan; b Kaleiçi in 

1864. Street system, walls and gates: (1) Kule Kapısı; (2) Orta Kapı: (8) Balik Pazar Kapi; 

(4) Tavuk Kapısı; (5) Magnas Kapısı; (0) Girme Kapı; (7) Keçeciler Kapısı; (8) Kafes Kapısı; 
(9) Top Kapisi; c. Kaleiçi after the fire of 1906, 
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Fig. 6. Kaledısı. Changes in the urban fabric after 1870: Streets have been regularized and 

squares created in front of the Selimiye Cami and the Esk! Cami. Administration buildings 

to house the Municipality (Belediye no 1) and the General Inspection Offices (no 2) are erected 
(Cezar 1983). 
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GEORGIA IOANNIDOU-BITSIADOU 


THE BAVARIAN LOANS AND CHANCELLOR BISMARCK'S 
INTERVENTION IN THE GREEK-TURKISH DISPUTE OVER 
GREECE’S BORDERS (1878-81) 


Greece’s first territorial expansion noıthwards took place on 24 May 
1881 at the Constantinople Conference, when the treaty was finally signed 
which gave Thessaly and Arta to Greece. 

At the Berlin Congress in 1878, under Bismarck’s chairmanship, the 
Great Powers did not resolve the question of the Greek-Turkish borders, 
leaving Greece and Turkey to sort it out by themselves. Article 24 provided 
for the intervention of the Great Powers only in the event of Greece and Tur- 
key’s failure to reach an agreement!. This unfortunate solution was to generate 
great problems, and it took three whole years of negotiations, consultations, 
and meetings before the wishes of the Great Powers were carried out, in part 
and to the detriment of Greece?. 

The Beilin Congress was followed two years later. in June 1880, by the 
Berlin Conference, the basic reason for which was the Greeks and the Turks’ 
inability to reach an agreement either at Preveza or at Constantinople in 
1879 on the Great Powers’ proposal that the Turkish government surrendet 
paıts of Thessaly and Epirus to Greece. The European Powers were reluctant 
to intervene actively and to force either the Greeks or the Tiurks to comply 
with their wishes: indeed, they refused to do so, and this can only have been 
because some of the Powers preferred the issue to remain open or to resolve 
itself, rather than themselves uniting with the rest in order to settle it. Realising 
that the Powers were not going to force Turkey’s hand, Harilaos Trikoupis 
issued ordeis for a general military mobilisation on 24 July 1880°. The Porte 


1. Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Papers, Accounts, and Papers, 
Turkey, No 44 (1878), p. 21. See also M. Laskaris, To Avatodixdy Zjvnua (The Eastern 
Question), vol. I, p. 296. 

2. For a full discussion of the subject, see the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Awrwpa- 
tind éyyoaga apogyra eg vo pebogiaxdy Crfrua xavavsÜérca aig tyv BovAnv (Diploma- 
tic documents relating to the border question presented before Parliament), Athens 1882. 

3. A. Eftaxias, H EAAdg ev yoswxonda (Greece bankrupt), Athens 1894, estimates the ex- 
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responded by mustering forces in Epirus and Thessaly; and faced with the 
threat of a Greek-Turkish confiontation, the Powers elected to apply pressure 
on the weaker side, and warned the Greek government that a military engage- 
ment would have unfortunate repercussions for Greece*. Neither Greece nor 
Turkey was invited to the Berlin Conference. Trikoupis sent a delegation to 
Berlin led by Petros Vrailas Armenis, Greek Ambassador to Paris, to engage 
in some discreet lobbying®. Research in the Greek archives has come up with 
a completely new aspect to Bismark’s role in the negotiations over the Greek 
question. In June 1880, twenty years after Greece had acknowledged its old 
debts (as Bismarck was well awaıe), during the conference he demanded that 
the Bavarian debt be paid off before Greece’s border problem could be re- 
solved according to the latter of the Treaty of Berlin®. 

Before discussing Bismarck’s demand in detail, let us first take a brief 
look at how the Bavarian loans were contracted. 
* In the first years of Otto’s reign, Greece’s economy was not doing well. 
Believing that the government was not fulfilling the purposes for which the 
new kingdom had been established, the Great Powers refused to approve the 
third instalment of a sixty-million-franc loan’ — and the Bavarian loans were 
the direct result. On 30 June 1835, the Greek government borrowed one 
million fiancs from the Bavatian government. A year later, the same predica- 
ment obliged the Greek government to seek a new loan, and on 10 March 


pense of the preparatory work and the mobilisations of 1378 and 1880-1, together with the 
war expenses, at 137,765,222 dr. It was a large sum, because the Income from regular sources 
was no more than 169,996,385 dr. during those three years. For the Greek economy from 
the Berlin Treaty to the annexation of Thessaly, see A. M. Andreadis, Ma@sjuara Anuo- 
alag Owovoulac: EOuxd Advewa xai. Eddrwee Anuoola Orwovoula (Lessons in public 
economy: national debts, and Greek public economy), part I, from the War of Independence 
to bankruptcy, Athens 1925. 

4. Driault and L’Heritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Grece, vol. 4, p. 77; Ioropla vov 
Enrico ' E9rovc: Neciregog EAAnnopuds and 1833-1881 (History of the Greek nation: 
the modern Greeks from 1833 to 1881), vol. XIII, p. 364. 

5. T. Vournas, Jorogía tyg vedrreonc EAAddas, and vr» enawderaen vov 1821 oc ro 
xlynua vov I'ovól (History of modern Greece, from the War of Independence of 1821 to 
the Goudi uprising-1909), 3rd ed., Athens, 1974, pp. 486-497. 

6. Foreign Ministry Archives (A.Y.E.), Ambassador A. R. Ragavis to the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Harilaos Trikoupis, Berlin 7/19 June 1880, report No 138. 

7. Concerning the arrangement, the issuing, and the use of the loan of sixty million 
francs, see A. M. Andreadis, Joropla vow sfrixdéy davelor (History of the national loans), 
part I, Ta Óáreia tng ave£agrgolagc (1824-1825): To Ónuóovo» yoéos exl rng Bavapısı)c 
évvactelag (The loans of we (1824-1825): the public debt under the Bavarian dy- 
nasty), Athens 1904, pp. 81-104. 
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1836 it borrowed a further one million francs. At the end of the same year, 
on 25 December, a third loan (of one million florins) was sought and granted. 
The annual interest on the loans was 4%, and they were to be repaid in instal- 
ments from the available state revenues®. 

On 15 March 1838, the Greek goveinment signed a new agreement, 
engaging: i) to pay off the first loan and the interest on it in four equal instal- 
ments in one year; and ii) to pay off the second and third loans by March 
1840 in four equal instalments of 500,000 fr. each, and one million fr. per year 
over the next four years, provided that the third instalment of the sixty-million- 
franc loan had been received by then?. 

On 30 April 1838, however, a fresh agreement stipulated that the instal- 
ments for 1838 and 1839 would be included, together with the interest, in the 
instalments for 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844. They would be paid in State 
‘Revenue Office bills and warrants three months before each instalment was 
due. 
| According to the agreement, the Greek government was to pay one million 
francs in 1840 and 500,000 in 1841. But fresh difficulties obliged it to contract 
# sixth agreement with the Bavarian government on 14/26 January 1840. This 
had only one article, which was regarded as an addition to the agreement of 
30 April/12 May and stipulated that the 500,000 fr. would be paid in 1840 
and the one million francs in 1841. This the Greek government almost 
managed to do, paying the 500,000 fr., as agreed, in 1840 and three instal- 
‚ments on the one million — i.e. 750,000 fr. — and all the interest by the end 
of 1841. However, various unforessen circumstances, such as the payment 
of the outstanding interest and the repayments of the sixty-million-franc 
loan and the compensation to the Sublime Porte for the vukoufs, prevented 
the Greeks from paying the fourth instalment on the debt for 1841 and the 
money owing for subsequent years. The Greeks government submitted an 
application to the Bavarian government asking for repayment of some of the 
Sums owing to be deferred. So Greece was obliged to contract yet another 
agreement, the seventh, on 14/26 February 1842, with an interest rate of 4%. 


8. A.Y.E., Trikoupis to Ambassadors Vraïlas-Armenis and Ragavis, Memorandum 
concerning the Bavarian loans, Athens, 14/26 June 1880, No 747. 
i 9. Op. cit., Memorandum concerning the Bavarian loans. See T. Lignadis, H Sever} 
E€dornotg xard tny ĉiaðpouńy vov NeoeAAnvızod Kodrovs (1821-1845): IHoAvrieá, Auapóp- 
pocis - Ebrix In - Aaveoddérnotg (Foreign dependence in the history of the modern 
Greek state (1821-1845): political development, national land, and borrowing), Athens 1975. 
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The total sum owing was now 2,971,711 fr., and it was to be paid off between 
1842 and 1848 as follows: 


250,000 fr. on 18 November 1842 
250,000 fr. ” ” S 1843 
500,000 fr. in three equal instalments in 1844 


ý ” 1845 

» ^» v LE 5 LE » 1846 

5 + » 3 39 » ^5 184710 
41,471 fr. " ” ” = ” 1848 


In accordance with this seventh agreement, all the interest, at 4%, had 
been paid by 18/30 November 1842, as had the first instalment of 250,000 fr. 
for 1842; which meant that Greece’s debt to Bavaria was now 2,667.711 fr. 
However, 1843 brought constitutional reforms to Greece, and the 250,000 
which should have been paid by 18/30 November of that year was not, in fact, 
paid. The reason was that the National Assembly issued a reslolution™, 
which concerned the obligations which Bavaria had undertaken and which 
had been included among the London Conference protocols on 26 April 
1832. When Bavaria had accepted the throne on Prince Otto’s behalf, it had 
submitted a memorandum to the Allies undertaking obligatios both towards 
Otto and towards Greece. The most important of these concerned the clergy 
the regency council, and the military!*. 

The resolution issued by the Revolutionary Assembly on 3 September 
1843 also mentioned the diplomatic documents according to which the agree- 
ment could not be kept, and also contested the very basis of the Bavarian 
demands. At session 84 on 24 October 1868, Athanasius Petsalis reported that 
not only had Bavaria not fulfilled 1ts obligations, but the relevant expenses 
had come out of the Greek public purse. The account in the State Audit 
Department shows that even the furniture the Bavarian king had given to his 
son had been paid for out of the sixty-million-franc loan. This despite the 
fact that, under the terms of the agreement of February 1832, he had under- 
taken to pay his son's settling-in expenses and to provide him with money 
thereafter, until such time as Greece should be in a sufficiently robust eco- 


10. Andreadis and Lignadis say that the sum of 2,971,711 fr. was to be paid by 1847. 
Seo Andreadis, Jotogla xcv» sÜvixó» davelov, part. I, p. 107; Lignadis, H Seroej E£fdgrn- 
gig, p. 110. 

11. Op. cit., Memorandum concerning the Bavarian loans. 

12. Op. cit. 
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nomic condition to take over. The Bavarian King had also undertaken to 
finance the training of military personnel and civil servants. Citing the resolu- 
tion of 3 September, Petsalis declared that “the Greek Nation has a claim 
against Bavaria”, 

Although the resolution’s conclusion was legally incorrect (for, as Pavlos 
Kalligas so pertinently asked at the forty-fourth session on 11 December 
1880, “Have you ever heard it proposed that an unsettled demand be offset 
against an exigible debt?”), afte: the resolution had been issued, Bavaria made 
no demand for the repayment of the debt!4, 

Owing to the doubts, the Greek government appointed a committee to 
investigate the gravity of the questions which had been raised. It never achieved 
anything, however, because the chairman, Christidis, resigned almost im- 
mediately. At this point, Greece ceased all repayments’. Two years later, the 
Bavarian Ambassador to Athens, Gesser, complained in a dipjomatic note 
that the repayments were in arrears and that the loan had not been included 
in the budget. The Greek government replied four days latet and sent Gesser 
a copy of a report of tke state revenues and expenses for the period 1833-43, 
which the Minister for Financial Affairs, Metaxas, had submitted to Parlia- 
ment and the Senate in 1845. According to Metaxas’ report, the deficit was 
due to mismanagement of funds: some five million drachmas, for instance, 
had been spent on the Bavarian auxiliary corps; two and a half million on 
the Regency Council’s salaries; and the rest on such items as the maintenance 
of volunteers and the salaries and bonuses of the foreign officials!$. Con- 
sequently, the Joans during this period had been spent on completely unrelated 
purposes, and not on the state's domestic needs”. 

The Bavarian government disagieed, maintaining that it had discharged 
all 1ts obligations since the establishment of the monarchy in Greece, and was 
continuing to pay the salaries of all the members of the Regency Council, 
the officers, and all the other officials who had been sent to Greece from 
Bavaria. If Greece or the Regency Council wished to give them Greek as well 


13. For further details, see the official report of parliamentary proceedings, period II, 
session I, vol. I, Athens 1868, pp. 507-513. 

14. Official report of parliamentary proceedings, period VII, session II, Athens 1881, 
p. 451. See also P. Kalligas, Ev MeAéraic xac Aóyoi (Studies and discourses), vol. IL, Athens 
1881, p. 451. 

15. A.Y.E., 1880-1881, Ragavis to Trikoupis, report No 152, Berlin 12/24 June 1880. 

16. Op. cit., Memorandum concerning the Bavarian loans. 

17. For the Bavarian loans and the debt to Otto’s heirs, see Andreadis, Jorogla vov e- 
Orindy davelwy, part I, pp. 105-13; Lignadis, H Sens Efdornoic, pp. 110-11. 
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as Bavarian salaries, then that was Greece’s problem and nothing to with 
Bavaria. In a document to the Bavarian Ambassador to Athens, the Bavarian 
government informed the Greek government that in 1849 it had promul- 
gated a legislative act transferring all its own titles and rights to King Ludwig 
I and his descendants, and was now demanding 1,933,333 florins and 20 
kreutzer in outstanding principal and interest!?. With this transfer of the debt 
to Otto’s father, the question of the Bavarian loans entered a completely new 
phase. 

The Bavarian court made no demand for the repayment of the debt until 
11 September 1859, when a number of family scandals had provoked fears 
that Bavaria would lose the succession to the Greek throne. An aggressive 
demand for repayment followed. Quite out of the blue, on 11 May 1860, 
the Bavatian Ambassador insisted in a diplomatic note that the loan be re- 
garded as a personal loan from King Ludwig, not a Bavarian state loan, and 
that it be returned to the King, who had already paid back the Bavarian 
government. The Greek Government categorically refused so to regard the 
loan, arguing that its original nature could not be changed by transferting it, 
and not could the grantee have mote rights than the grantor. The Greeks also 
refused to include the sum ın question in the budget, maintaining that the sixty- 
million-franc loan had priorıty??. The Greek government did not bother at 
the time to point out that the counterclaims against the net exigible debt 
(to which it could raise no objections) were not valid. The State Audit Depart- 
ment confirmed the existence of the loan and the principal, without the in- 
terest, comprised in the seventh agreement, before the resolution of 1843: 
i.e. 2,667,711 fr.**. After Ludwig’s death on 19 June 1868, and after a family 
compromise had been agreed, the demand was transferred to Prince Adal- 
bert on 6 April 1869. 

So Bismarck, fully aware of the story behind the loans, chose the moment 
when Greece was preoccupied with the problem of its bordeis and badly 
needed the unanimous support of the Great Powers to bring Bavaria's de- 
mands back out of the closet. 

Bismarck did not present his claim directly to the Greek government, 
but instead sent a diplomatic note from the Bavarian government to the 


18. A. Y.E., Ragavis to Trikoupis, report No 163, Berlin, 25 June/7 July 1880. 

19. Op. cit., Memorandum concerning the Bavarian loans. 

20. H. von Sicherer, Das Bayerisch-Griechische Anlehre aus den Jahren 1835, oe 1837, 
Munich 1880, appendix, pp. 524. 

21. Op. cit., Memorandum concerning the Bavarian loans. 
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German Foreign Minister, Prince Hohenlohe??. So on 7 June 1880, at the 
Berlin Conference, when the Greek Ambassador to Berlin, Alexandros Raga- 
vis, was introducing the Greek delegate Petros Vrailas Armenis to Prince 
Hohenlohe, the latter showed the two Greek diplomats a note mentioning 
the loan contracted by King Otto and specifically expressing Bavaria’s desire 
that its repayment be sought in good time, in view of the fact that the Euro- 
pean Council was discussing the expansion of Greece’s borders. Ragavis told 
Hohenlohe that he had not been informed on the issue. He thought it unlikely, 
but just in case the demand should be included on the Conference agenda, 
he took steps to brief the French Ambassador, Count St Vallier, in confidence, 
telling him that in the six years he had spent in Berlin, not once had either the 
German government or the successive Bavarian ambassadors ever raised the 
subject with him, even in private. He only knew that it had always been 
Greece’s prime concern to settle its debts, which was why it had sorted out 
the sixty-million-franc debt of its own accord in 1859, and subsequently ack- 
nowledged and paid to King Otto and Queen Amalia what was due to them 
for the palace. The Greek government had also settled the controversial debt 
for 1824 and 1825%. 

The next evening, at a dinner given by St Vallier, Bismarck himself 
cornered the French Ambassador and, having given him a detailed account 
of Bavaria’s demand, commented that he was not prepared in all conscience 
to co-operate with the local expansion of a nation which took so reprehensible 
an attitude towards its obligations. He added that, although Bavaria had 
supported Greece hitherto, he feared that it might no longer be possible to 
continue, unless Greece changed its attitude. When Sr Vallier asked him 
whether the German government had ever informed the Greek government 
of the demand in writing, he replied that it had not, because he would then 
have been obliged to use language which would not have pleased the Greek 
government at all. He had chosen this approach out of consideration for 
Greece'4, 

The Greek diplomats lost no time in informing their government and in 
sending it some excerpts from a letter from the Bavarian Foreign Minister, 
which had been given to Ragavis in private. It was Professor von Sicherer's 
professional opinion that, with the interest for 1880, the sum Bavaria was 
demanding of Greece amounted to 3,058,666 florins or 5,243,428 matks and 


22. A.Y.E., Ragavis to Trikoupis, Berlin, 7/19 June 1880, No 138. 
23. Op. cit. 
24. A.Y.E., 1880-1881, Ragavis to Trikoupis, Berlin, 11/23 June 1880, No 142. 
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57 pfennings®, In the turbulent period through which Greece was then pas- 
sing, this major issue presented the Trikoupis government with a real headache, 
for it had to be dealt with at the expense of all the other thorny problems that 
were awaiting resolution. It seemed reasonable to suppose that if Bismarck 
had spoken directly to the Greek representatives, then there would have 
been no further discussion or negotiation of the final settlement of the matter. 
However, Bismarck had apparently brought the subject up with the intention 
of indirectly intimidating the Greek government and backing down from 
what had been agıeed at the Berlin Congress. He was thus doing Ludwig’s 
successors a favour and vindicating his pro-Turkish stance. Trikoupis be- 
lieved that the problem could be overcome felicitously and painlessley by 
feigning indifference and ignoring the whole matter. So this was what he urget 
the Greek representatives in Berlin to do, not only because the Chancellor’s 
demand had been made indirectly, but also, and principally, because it was 
an exorbitant one and had nothing whatever to do with Greece’s borders. 
In a confidential report dated 14 June, Trikoupis observed that it the Bavarian 
demand had been a minor one, it might have been in Greece’s interests to 
meet it voluntarily in order to appease Bismarck. But the sum in question 
amounted to millions of drachmas and Greece’s and Bavaria’s accounts had 
not been audited to ascertain which of the two countries was in fact in debt 
to the other”. 

The numerous documents show that Ragavis felt it imperative that Greece 
make the most of the unofficial warning and take action of its own accord, 
rather than waiting foı an official diplomatic reminder; for there was no doubt 
in his mind that the Bavarian debt was still outstanding. Although it had 
been neglected for many years, as the debtor ıt was up to the Greek govern- 
ment to bring the subject up first and not give its creditors any reason to 
believe that Greece was a mala fide debtor. It was in the national interest to 
avoid censure and to be the first to suggest, unprompted, that the payments 
be settled. It would be greatly to Greece’s political advantage to enjoy the 
sympathy of the Great Powers, particularly Germany, on the current border 
question; all the more so since they had reached the precarious stage of car- 
rying out the decision, and the unanimous agreement of the Great Powers 
was as vital as it was difficult to achieve. The other ambassadors who were 
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taking part in the conference and concerned about the Greek question were 
of like mind. They thought it essential that Greece not neglect the subject 
of the loans, because Bismarck was determined to pursue the satisfaction of 
Bavaria's demands with the greatest persistence, and would not hesitate to 
go to court in order to pre-empt statutory limitation, if he did not receive 
assurances from Greece that it was dealing with the matter and 1ntended im- 
mediately to find a fair and acceptable solution. Án abrupt, harsh, and practi- 
cal man, Bismarck had already been heard threatening that he would cease to 
support Greek interests?”, 

| The documents also show that the German government was not indif- 
ferent to Bavaria's demands. On 2 August, on the orders of the German Em- 
peror, the German Ambassador to Athens addressed a diplomatic note to 
the Greek government, officially raising the question of the Bavarian claims, 
The Bavarian government was demanding the immediate repayment of the 
loans and calling upon the Greek government to give adequate assurances 
of now the matter was to be settled®#, Bismarck thought the Greek govern- 
ment should send a reliable representative to Munich, who would furnish 
assurances that Greece was prepared to resolve the issue and discuss the best 
way of accomplishing it. If Greece accepted Bismarck’s proposal, then it 
should set forth its own claims against Bavaria; and Bavaria would ask the 
Prussian Ambassador to investigate whether or not the Bavarian government 
had discharged all its financial obligations towards Greece??, 

The Greek government responded to the note by appointing a three- 
member committee (headed by Professor Stefan Streit) to examine the 
Bavarian demands and to investigate how far the Greek government could 
sustain a counterclaim relating to Bavaria’s debt for salaries and other sums 
paid out by the Greek government to the military and political officials sent 
from Bavaria to Greece. 

The committee examined the ministry’s memorandum relating to the 
Bavarian loans and the successive agreements contracted between Greece and 
Bavaria between 2 June 1835 and 14 February 1842 (they may be found in 
the appendix to Professor Sicherer’s book), and on 6 August 1880 pronounced 
the opinion that there was no evidence that Greece had any claim against 
Bavaria. On the contrary, Greece owed Bavaria and its lawful beneficiaries 
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the remaining principal of the debt and the 4% annual interest since 18/30 
November 184250, On 17 August, Professor Streit was sent to Munich to nego- 
tiate with Bavaria’s appointed charge d’affaires. There he was informed that 
Professor Sicherer had been appointed to investigate the Bavarian and Greek 
claims as the representative of the Bavarian government, His Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, as head of the royal family, and Prince Ludwig Ferdinand. 
The Bavarian government gave the Greek delegate every possible assistance 
and was frank ın its dealings with him. As a result of his investigations in the 
Bavarian archives of the Ministry of War (it should be noted that the docu- 
ments in the Gieek archive had been destroyed by a fire in the Ministry of 
War), he managed to find grounds to support the Greek counterclaim??. 
Having resolved numerous legal questions raised by both countries, on 7 
October 1880 Streit sent the Greek government a lengthy report and proposed 
a compromise: not the remission of the debt, but the reduction of the Bavarian 
demand by three fifths. Streit’s proposal was based on the following facts 
and figures. Although Greece owed precisely 6,722,631 fr., it would now be 
asked to pay 2,600,000 fr., to offset the counterclaim, which would be in- 
creased from the trivial sum of 440,000 fr. to three fifths of the principal de- 
manded by Bavaria. The Greek government accepted the compromise and 
informed Bavaria that it was prepared to pay the sum requested in a single 
cash instalment??. 

On 11 November 1880, on the orders of the German Emperor, the 
German Ambassador to Athens reported in an official diplomatic note to 
the Greek Prime Minister (who was now Alexandros Koumoundouros) that 
Ludwig's heirs were in agreement that Greece should pay a lump sum of 
2,600,000 fr. In Greece it remained to determine where and when the money 
should be paid. On 13 December 1880, the third reading of the bill ratifying 
the agreement with Bavaria took place, and, with articles 1 and 2; the Bavarian 
loans were legally repaid?*. 

So, although Greece's problem was revived at the Berlin Conference, 
by the time the renewed negotiations began in Constantinople over the final 
fixing of the borders, the question of the Bavarian loans had been resolved. 
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The basic concern of all the Greek governments was the state’s territorial 
expansion, it was fear lest Bavaria’s demands adversely affect the drawing 
of the new borders that finally compelled the Greeks to repay the Bavarian 
loans. Yet six months later Greece’s borders were fixed without any reference 
to the loans at all®. 
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EVANGELOS KOFOS 


THE GREEK MINORITY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
DURING THE ENVER HOXHA PERIOD* 


INTRODUCTION 


With the easing of political tensions after the collapse of the communist 
regime in Albania (1991), a more sober approach to the study of how the 
children of the country’s Greek minority were educated has become possible. 
A careful examination of school textbooks yields fascinating clues about how 
the educational process was used to give the Greek children in Albania a 
unique national identity. Of course, a general discussion of the problem would 
have to include an assessment of the broader political and social climate in 
which the Greek community lived, the quality and training of its teachers 
and, finally, its possibility of communication with the “ethnic centre” — that 
is, Greece and the Greek people. Unquestionably, the communist regime’s 
policy toward the Greek minority evolved through a number of different 
phases, bound up with its political choices at home and abroad. 

This study is based exclusively on school textbooks used by the Greek 
community and written in Greek. These texts were selected from three politi- 
cally distinct periods. The first group is composed of texts used in the mid 
1950’s, when Albania was a fully integrated satellite of the Soviet Union. The 
second group includes books published between 1970 and 1972, a period 
when Albania had disassociated itself from the Soviet Union and had been 
diawn into the Chinese orbit. Society and political life had fallen under 
Chinese influence and imitated the policies of the Chinese “cultural” revolu- 
tion, while atheism had become the dogma of party and state. At that time 
relations between Greece and Albania had not yet been fully re-established. 
Although diplomatic relations were resumed in 1971, the 1972 textbooks 
bear the unmistakable imprint of the previous period. The last group of books, 
which is also the largest, were published in 1973-1975. This was the period 
when Albania gradually broke away from China, and the ice between Albania 
and Greece began to melt. Each state maintained a diplomatic mission in the 
other's capital, while the restoration of democracy in Greece (1974) facilitated 
the establishment of closer relations. 


* A Greek version was presented in a lecture organized by the Greek Committee of 
the International Association of Southeastern Ruropean Studies (Athens) and will shortly 
appear in its publication series. 
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THE FIRST PERIOD SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS FROM 1956-1957 


It was impossible for the author to recover and study all the textbooks 
used ın all three periods. From the first period three books were examined: 
a) Modern Greek Grammar for Seven-Grade Schoois,-Tirana 1957, b) Grammar 
of the Greek Language for the Second Grade of Primary Schools, Argyrocastro 
1957, c) Antholugy for the Sixth Grade of Seven-Grade Schools, Argyrocastro 
1956. The first two were written originally in Greek, while the third contains 
many texts translated from Albanian originals. They all reflect the ınter- 
national situation and the domestic policy of the Albanian regime at that 
time. The predominant note is of praise for the Soviet Union and socialist 
solidarity, which, understandably, was not found to be true of later editions. 
On the other hand, such features as the exaltation of Albanian patriotism, 
adulation of the virtues personified by the Albanian leaders, isolationism 
and xenophobia were apparent even then, although in a milder form compared 
to later texts. The same is true of atheist propaganda, which at that early 
stage did not yet press for ‘extirpation as it did after 1968. 

In this climate, the authors of the schoolbooks published in the 1950’s 
seem to have had more freedom to include in their books texts which provided 
the children of the Greek community with a degree of Greekness in their 
education — limited, certainly, but striking in comparison with subsequent 
periods. The attentive reader notes that the texts provide satisfactory instruc- 
tion in the Greek language, that the Greek-speaking environment of the com- 
munity is not significantly adulterated, and that the common struggles of the 
Greek community of Northern Epirus and the Albanian communists for the 
creation of a People's Democracy in Álbania are extolled. Further, these books 
not only take note of the existence of Greece, but also accept, although in- 
directly, the 1elationship between the minority community and the Greek 
world in domains other than linguistic. Let us look at a few examples: 


a) In History, instruction in the history of Greece is rudimentary. Never- 
theless, the authors of the textbooks manage to insert many indicators of 
Greece's historical past in broader contexts. For example, one passage in 
the 7th Grade Grammar says: “We communicate with each other in the Greek 
language. Greek has been spoken for more than three thousand years..." (page 
3), *mastering our mother tongue makes it easier for us to learn foreign lan- 
guages, including Albanian" (page 4, emphasis added). 

The text of this Grammar contains allusions to many ancient Greek 
names, including the Parthenon, Marathon, Pericles and Athena, among 
others. 
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Guerrilla (Kleftic) songs in the Grammar commemorate the period of 
the Turkish occupation. An interesting comment reads: “...the guerrilla songs 
of the Greek people are the richest of all. Like the Albanians, the Greek nation 
endured four hundred years of slavery under the Turkish yoke, and sang 
of their thirst for liberty in a thousand different ways” (Anthology for the 
Sixth Grade, page 14). 

The Anthology also includes a quotation from Lord Byron’s “The Isles 
of Greece”, in a translation by Eftaliotis. Ardently Greek in spirit, this poem 
makes specific reference to the Greek province of Epirus, These are the lines 
quoted in the book: 


“On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore”. 


But there is also mention of the modern, post-war period, of those things 
which link the Northern Epirotes not only with Enver Hoxha’s Partisans 
but with Greek resistance groups like EAM as well as with the Greek Com- 
munist Party. Alexis Papas’ tale of “Panayotis Papadopoulos” is an eloquent 
example of this. The story describes the activities of the hero, a member of 
“the minority”, who seems to have fled to Greece in the inter-war period, 
joining the Communist Party and eventually the Resistance, before in the end 
being executed by the Italians. The author concludes: “At the altar of liberty 
and the brotherhood of nations the people of the minority honour the name 
of a glorious hero, and continue steadfastly to march down the road to free- 
dom under the banner of the Party of Labour, side by side with the might of 
the Socialists, following our leader, the great Soviet Union...”. 

On page 19 of the same Anthology there is a popular song gloıifying the 
EAM (“...and EAM will win, yes, lads, EAM will win, it will bring peace”). 


b) Greek literature texts contain works by a remarkable variety of Greek 
writers, both contemporary and from earlier periods. In fact, one would be 
justified in saying that the Anthology, produced for the schools of the Greek 
community in Albania in 1956, contains authors not found in similar textbooks 
used in schools in Greece. The Anthology for the Sixth Grade, for example, 
includes: K. Palamas (5), I. Polemis (2), Yannis Vilaras (2), Dionysios 
Solomos, Lorentzos Mavilis, A. Pallis, G. Vizyinos, Ger. Markoras, K. 
Krystallis (3), Ar. Provelengios, Zach. Papantoniou, Arg. Eftaliotis, G. Souris, 
Men. Loundemis, K. Varnalis (3), Th. Kornaros, Sofia Mavroidi-Papadaki 
(2), Rita Boumi-Papa (1). 
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What is really remarkable is that besides the poems and stories of manners 
and those which are social or historic in content, there are also works that 
are first and foremost patriotic, like L. Mavilis’ poem “To My Native Land”, 
as well as detailed biographical notes on the authors which could not fail 
to develop the cultural and sentimental bonds between Greece and the Greek 
community in Albania. The works are of course always given a Marxist inter- 
pretation, but given the situation in Albania at that time it would be naive 
to expect anything else. It is nonetheless remarkable that, relatively speaking, 
the climate of the 1950’s was relaxed enough to permit the children of the 
Greek community in Albania to learn about and become aware of their 
Greek ancestry and identity. 


c) As for folklore, there is no lack of references to Greek traditions. At 
that time, before the relentless persecution of the Church and of religion in 
general, the Greek traditions cited in the texts were frequently drawn from 
the life of the Church and Christian tradition. For example, the Anthology 
commemorates a priest who fought with partisan groups. (A popular poem 
tells how “Father Andreas of Alikos goes around the villages to meet the 
soldiers, to meet all the young men”). Nor were references 10 church festivals 
and traditions forbidden. For example, there is a passage from Loudemis’ 
“White Chrysanthemums” which describes the lovely custom associated with 
Saint Basil. There is also a poem by Palamas (“The Months”, pages 71-72) 
which refers to “the month of St Demetrios and the month of St Andreas”, 
expressions which could not conceivably have been found in schoolbooks 
published at a later date. Finally, to conclude this section, these books also 
hand down Greek proverbs, which tend to cultivate the unity of Greek tradi- 
tion. Such is the case of the Greek proverb, well known to children in Greece: 
*a lame man was running across the plain after a horseman, when a mute 
called out to him, where are you off to, then, young fellow" (page 18 in the 
Grammar), as well as guerrilla songs, which preserve the unity of national 
memory and the popular Muse: "When shall come the spring, and when 
shall come the summer, when we will take to the mountains, lads, to the 
mountaintops to fight” (Anthology, page 13). 


THE SECOND PERIOD SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS FROM 1970-1972 


Thirteen books of this period were studied, dealing with the Greek lan- 
guage and other subjects (Arithmetic, Natural Science, etc.). Of these, the 
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most important were Readings in Literature for Eight Grade Schools (Tirana 
1970) and Readings in Literature for the Seventh Grade of Eight-Grade Schools 
(Tirana 1971). 

Compared to the 1950’s, these books aie extremely depressing: the earlier 
editions, from 1956-57, could almost be called philellenic in comparison. 
Bearing in mind the political climate we described in the beginning, the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the school texts published in 1970-1972 is their total 
silence on Greece and the Greeks. There is no rent in the veil of obscurity. 
In the Grammar, the examples drawn from mythology and ancient history 
have disappeared, as have ancient Greek personal and place names. Not one 
Greek writer is mentioned, there is not a single Greek poem or story. The po- 
pular songs are local products whose main concern is to praise the regime and 
spur the workers of the Greek community to greater productivity. The accent 
is on exhortation to intensify the struggle against religion and the old “super- 
stitions”. 

Another feature identified by the student of these texts is the frequence 
of specific barbs and criticisms against Greece. Although the author was not 
able to consult all the textbooks in use at that time, a number of sentences 
in the books at hand testify eloquently to the Albanian regime’s attitude 
towards Greece and the Greek nation in general. Particular stress is laid on 
Greece’s “machinations” against Northern Epirus. This appears clearly in 
two texts found in the Seventh Grade Reader (page 17): “Putting the Party 
line into practice Jike the fiery Communist he was, Lefteris (Tallios) poured 
himself into the rising of the people of Vourkos, to the Albanian people’s 
struggle for national liberation and to crushing the Greek counteraction in 
this province”. 

“The people of Dropoli, however, do not forget that beyond our borders 
there stretches a vast darkness. And that this darkness hates the light, hates 
life, hates Dropoli and hates our land of Albania. Among its shades wolves 
in human form, their spawn ... howl with rage ... But in vain. Our land of 
Albania keeps its sword blade sharp, to smite off the head of any wolf that 
dares to approach with fangs bared...”. 

Just how far they went in their attempts to Albanize these schoolbooks, 
even in the popular songs, is ullustrated by the treatment of “To Theodore 
Mastoras”, a poem written by a member of the minority community. It is 
accompanied by an explanatory note which says that “this song was composed 
by warriors in Tallios’ battalion and later translated from Albanian; it is sung 
in this version in the village of this popular hero”. The name of the language 
into which it was translated is suppressed. The 1975 edition of the book, 
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however, has a note which says that the song was translated into Greek, in 
which foım it is sung in the birthplace of the popular hero. 


THE THIRD PERIOD SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS FROM 1973-1975 


For this period the author had at his disposal all the books used in the 
minority schools in Northern Epirus during those years. They fall into two 
categories: a) general instruction, including Arithmetic, Natural Sciences, 
Histery of Albania, Geography of Albania, Moral and Political Instruction 
(all for Grade 4), and b) Greek language, such as the Grammar of the Greek 
Language for Grades 4 to 7, the Reader for Grades 4 to 7, and the Greek Syntax 
for Grade §. It should be noted that while the general instruction books are 
translations from the Albanian orıginals, the language books were written 
in Greek, although they do contain a number of Albanian texts in translation. 

They are written in a fairly smooth demotic, with no extremes, although 
they do contain a number of local neologisms. 

It should be noted that the general education books in Greek were 
destined for the lower primary classes, grades 1 to 4, where all lessons were 
taught in Greek, except for one hour a day of instruction in the Albanian 
tongue. At the second level, grades 5 to 8, the situation was reversed: all 
subjects were taught in Albanian except for Greek language classes. Finally, 
by the third level, grades 9 to 12, no Greek was taught at all. The Teachers’ 
Training Secondary School in Argyrocastro, however, did have a Greek 
department to train teachers for the Greek community’s schools. 

To provide a cleareı picture of the educational process and of the ideology 
emanating from the schoolbooks used during those years, an attempt will 
be made to analyse both the general orientation of Albanian primary educa- 
tion (eight years) and the specific tendencies of Albanian policy towards 
the Greek minority, as they appear in these schoolbooks. It is of course the 
Gieek language books, like the Grammar and the Reader, which furnish the 
most evidence of the Albanian regime’s lengthy persecution of the Greek 
minority, although a lot of information can be culled from the books on other 
subjects as well. 


1. Let us look, then, at the general orientation of basic education in 
Albania in the mid 1970’s. 

a) As one would expect, the primary concern of these schoolbooks was 
to cultivate faith in and devotion to the leader of the country, Enver Hoxha. 
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Where older Greek schoolbooks —in Greece— had a prayer, the new ones 
—in Albania— had two “hymns”, one to the Party and one to Comrade Enver. 
With regard to Hoxha in particular, the panegyrics were inspired by the 
older paeans of praise to Stalin and Mao which had characterized Albanian 
schoolbooks of an earlier period. 

b) Second in importance was stressing the 1941-1944 people's liberation 
struggle. Both the History and the Reader, and even the Grammar in a number 
of examples, devote more than half their space to praises of the Partisans who 
fought against the Italians, the Germans and the “Albanian Fascists”. The 
contribution of the Northern Epirotes (“meionotikoi”) to this struggle is 
similarly stressed. 

c) Equally striking is the zationalistic presentation of Albanian history 
from ancient times until the Second World War. For form's sake the dialectic 
is that of historic materialism; but tbe intent 1s to instil in the schoolchildren 
a particularly fierce patiiotic pride in Albania’s historic past, accompanied 
by disgust, even hatred, for Albania’s various “enemies”. 

It is worth taking a look at the general presentation of Albanian history, 
in four periods: 

(i) Ancient History. The Albanians aie presented as descendants of the 
Jllyrians, who developed an important civilization and an important state. 
The Romans, however —the "ancestors of the Italians", it is stiessed-— “im- 
pelled by theu great greed for wealth", swallowed up this country. 

(ii) The Turkish occupation. A thousand years later we find the descen- 
dants of the Illyrians fighting against the Tuiks, initially in defence of their 
freedom and later to recover it. What is striking here is the violence of the 
texis stigmatizing the tyranny and the brutality of the Turks, in phrases like 
“the Turkish barbarians” and “Turkish hordes”. There are, of course, many 
chapters devoted to Skanderbeg, the national hero of the Albanian people. 

(ili) The struggle for Independence 1878-1912. These chapters attempt 
to highlight the awakening and growth of Albanian nationalism, with senti- 
ments like those expressed in this verse: 


“We are not Bulgaiians, nor Greeks, 

Here in ow land we are neither Turks nor 
Serbs, 

We are Albanians and nothing else, 

And we are pioud of our name". 


This is paralleled by vehement criticism of the attitude of Turkey (and 
all other neighbouring states) which conspired against the country's indepen- 
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dence and territorial integrity. A typical passage from the History book (page 
54) illustrates this: “The Turkish conquerors and the lackeys of the Greek 
government in Albania were furious. Up till then the Turkish priests had 
been teaching the Albanian children that the Albanians were Turks, while 
the Greek priests taught them that the Christians were Greeks ... The Greeks, 
on their side, started murdering people. They poisoned Petro Nini Liourasi, 
the teacher in Kolonia, and they butchered the patriot Papa-Kristo Negovani” 
(pp. 55-56). 

(iv) The founding of the Albanian state. This chapter is an attempt to exalt 
the struggles of the Albanians to preserve the mdependence of their country 
in the teeth of both their neighbours and the Great Powers. Of course, the 
reign of King Zog is presented as a period of anti-popular tyranny. 

In conclusion, it is fair to say that while the presentation of Albanian 
history up until the advent of Communism is designed to cultivate a spirit 
of nationalism among the young, it also succeeds in breeding a kind of xeno- 
phobia, since not only all the neighbouring states but all the European powers 
appear as enemies of the Albanian people. 

d) The cultivation of a sense of isolation is also evident in the general 
instruction textbooks. An Albanian primary school pupil could learn practi- 
cally nothing about the outside world, not even about Maoist China. Every- 
thing focused on Albania and the Albanian Communist Party. The only in- 
formation about China was found in the Reader, which had one text, translated 
from Chinese, and a poem (page 98) about China (“China, shining like a star 
in Asia/ lights the pathway to felicity”). Equally little is to be found about the 
Soviet Union and Russian literature. Only Stalin finds favourable mention- 
(“The Red Aimy, under the leadership of Stalin, crushed the Nazi monster” 
Grade 4 History, page 138). Lenin is similarly approved. Khruschev and Tito, 
however, win only criticism (Grade 4 History and Grade 5 Reader): 


“Who is defending Marxism? 

and who is burning out revisionism, 
Khruschev, Tito and Trotskyism? 

Who is the unmasker of traitors? 

Tis the grandson of Kastriotis" (Enver Hoxha). 


e) With regard to relations between Albanians and Greeks, what is striking 
is the significant improvement seen in schoolbooks from this period, compared 
to earlier ones. We found no abusive or even particularly unfavourable texts, 
with the exception, of course, of those referring to the Greek position with 
respect to Albanian independence. On contemporary history, the Grade 4 
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History book says (on pp. 138-139) that “the English and American imperia- 
lists and their lackeys launched a succession of conspiracies against our 
country; they sent spies and dynamiters”. 

It is not stated who these “lackeys” were, nor are the neighbours named 
who plotted against Albania’s borders; but the children were taught that 
these borders were “defended by a people and a party who would pour lead 
down the throats of any who tried to violate them” (page 139). 

f) Taken together, these textbooks proclaim with great clarity the chil- 
dren’s general duty. First and foremost, their every action must demonstrate 
faithfulness to the Party and love for its Jeader, Enver Hoxha. They must be 
proud of their country and proud to be Albanians. They must defend their 
country’s independence and guard its borders against violation. They must 
take an active part in the battle against religious worship and “reactionary 
traditions”. They must practice equality between boys and girls, men and 
women (Moral and Political Education, Grade 4). They must both feel and 
display love for their family and respect for tbeir parents and the elderly 
(from the same book). 


2. We come now to an analysis of Albanian policy towards the Greek 
minority and the education of its children, as it emerges from the study of the 
schoolbooks published in 1973-1975. 

Let us look at how the general lines of this policy are developed in these 
schoolbooks. First of all, in the Geography of Albania for Grade 4 (page 50) 
the fact that the Northern Epirotes are members of the Greek minority is 
acknowledged in a rather odd fashion: “The population of the People’s Re- 
public of Albania exceeds 2,000,000... Besides Albanians, our country is 
also inhabited by a tiny handful of Greek and Macedonian ethnics. This 
minority constitutes a mere 3% of the country’s population”. 

Given that in the Albanian border region to the west of lakes Prespa 
and Ochrid there are a few Slav-speaking villages —those described as “Mace- 
donian” in the Geography book— and that the book states that 3% of the 
population, or 60,000 people, belong to minority groups, we must conclude 
that the Albanians considered that the Greek community numbered a total 
of 50,000-55,000 souls. Of course, a careful study of the texts confirms the 
standard Albanian practice throughout the entire Communist period: that 
of considering the Greek minority as constituted solely by those living in the 
ateas of Argyrocastro and Aghioi Saranta. Even within these districts there 
were exceptions, cases where Greeks were considered as Albanians rather 
than as belonging to the Greek community; and of course no mention at all 
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was made of there being Greeks in the provinces of Chimara, Korytza and 
elsewhere. 

It is clear from both the eight year primary school programme and the 
textbooks used that linguistic assimilation was not the Albanian regime’s 
objective. The result, nevertheless, was a peculiar local form of speech, with 
a host of hellenized Albanian words and expressions. On the contrary, by 
employing appropriate party and social training, while leaving the language 
relatively untouched, the regime pursued other, apparently moie important, 
goals: the severing of all contacts the minority might have with Greece. The 
rejection of religion and of all traditions associated with religion. The forging 
of links between the Greek community and the Albanian people. The cultiva- 
tion within the community of a sense of indigenous self-existence. 

Let us consider these goals one by one, first noting, however, that no 
attempt was made to use the school books to adulterate the Greek atmosphere 
in which the community lived (of course, reference is made to the so-called 
“minority areas”). This is evidenced by the fact that all place names, even the 
microtoponymes, are given in their traditional Greek form: for example, 
Avlona, Argyrocastro, Delvino, etc. The only exceptions are those names 
which have religious associations: for example, Aghioi Saranta becomes 
Saranti. 

The Grammar for Grades 4 to 7 makes extensive use of Greek names for 
children; these in fact far outnumber Albanian names in the book. Commonly 
used are names like Anthoula, Thanasis, Nikos, Margarita, Yannis, etc., 
while ancient Greek names are almost non-existent. The absence of such 
names is probably attributable to government intervention, for it is well 
known that subject and emigrant Greek populations were wont to make 
widespread use of ancient Greek names foı their children, as a show of their 
ethnic identity. The question which arises is whether at some period the Greeks 
of Albania were prohibited from giving thei: children historic Greek names 
or whether the education officials did not approve the use of such names in 
school books. 

Besides place names and children’s names, we noted that the heavenly 
bodies, cited in the 4th Grade Natural Science book, for instance, are listed 
under their Greek rather than under their Latin names; and, finally, the 
Greek or Greek-speaking identity of districts and villages in Southern Albania 
is not concealed, although it is not particularly emphasized either. These 
are some examples: 

— the Albanian popular song “To Theodore Mastora”, from Tsiatista 
Pogoni, “was translated into Greek and is sung in this form in the popular 
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hero’s village” (Grade 7 Reader, page 7). 
— Greek popular songs exalt the struggles of the people of Panodropoli. 
The following lines speak of the fallen hero Grigoris Barkas, from Zervati: 


“The guns were falling like rain, and the shells like 
hailstones, 

But nothing dismays the children of the minority. 

They just kept charging ahead, shouting their slogan, 

“Aera!” 

And all in an instant the battlecry was heard 
everywhere”. 

— A hamlet near Vourko, in the Aghioi Saranta district, formerly known 
as Handiraga (from the Turkish title “aga”) was re-named “Lefteris Tallios" 
(indicating that it was Greek) in honour of the leader of a band of guerilla 
fighters from the Greek community, who was killed by the Germans (Grade 
6 Reader, page 13). 


3. The ethnic and cultural orientation of the educational process reveals 
the long term targets set out by the Enver Hoxha regime vis-à-vis the future 
of the minority itself. 


a) The attempt to sever all links with Greece 


With the exception of the Greek language, which is taught in a rudi- 
mentary fashion, the school books contain nothing which might indicate to 
the pupils in the Greek schools that Greece actually exists. The only exception, 
in the entire collection of textbooks of this period, is furnished by three texts 
in each of three Readers (for Giades 5, 6 and 7), by a total of 8 Greek writers: 
Drosinis, Krystallis, Palamas. Polemis, Elli Alexiou, Kostas Varnalis and 
Yannis Ritsos. These texts, 3 out of 40-45 in each Reader, are in each case 
grouped with texts by foreign writers at the end of the book. Brief footnotes 
give a little information of the type: "K. Palamas: important progtessive 
Greek writer" (Gr. 5 Reader, page 143). “Ioannis Polemis: Poet. Wrote in 
the demotic tongue" (Gr. 5 Reader, page 149). “K. Varnalis: important pro- 
gressive Greek writer" (Gr. 7 Reader, page 113). 

It is interesting to note that, of the selections included, those by older 
Greek writers have nothing to do with Greece, while those 1n the Grade 7 
Reader (1975 edition) by modern left-wing writers are specifically chosen to 
present conditions in Greece and its social situation in an unfavourable > eue 
as will be shown later. nd 


we 
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The history of Greece receives similar treatment. A kind of black-out 
is applied, for even the history of ancient Greece, which is taught the world 
over, is a closed book to the pupils of the minority schools in Albania. Of 
208 “literary texts” chosen for Grades 4 to 7, only two mention Greek mytho- 
logy (“The story of Prometheus, from Greek mythology”, on page 138 of the 
Grade 6 Reader, and “Heicules and Antaios”, page 49 of the Grade 5 Reader); 
there is also a brief description of the battle of Marathon accompanying Fan 
Noli’s poem “Run, warrior of Marathon” (pp. 32-33, Grade 7 Reader). 

In accounts of Albania’s national struggles, the Greeks usually appear 
in an unfavourable light. They, just as much as the Turks, are pictured as 
implacable enemies of Albanian independence (Grade 4 Reader, page 162): 
“Turkey, and Greek propaganda, did their utmost to keep Albania in dark- 
ness and slavery for five long centuries. When threats and imprisonments 
produced no effect, they turned to other vile schemes to annihilate the stan- 
dard-bearers of liberty. Such was the treatment reserved foi Petro Nini 
Liourasi, the teacher of Albanian”. 

When modern Greece is mentioned, it is always disparagingly. There is 
an evident intent to cultivate among the members of the Greek community 
a sentiment of aversion towards the nation which logically speaking should 
be considered their mother country. For a specific illustration of this, one 
has only to consider the Greek texts selected for inclusion in the Grade 7 
Reader. Three texts were chosen, by authors Elli Alexiou, K. Varnalis and 
G. Ritsos, all of which either deplore the disgraceful state of education in 
Greece (“bitter is the life of the children of the poor in capitalist countries", 
“they have no chance to go to school”), or harp on collaboration with the 
Germans (“it was the Germans and the Greeks who fired at her —a school 
child— and dropped her like a bird”) without a positive reference to the role 
of the Greek Resistance, of course, to restore the balance, or describe the 
poverty of Greek villages (“beautiful, but poor and wretched and forsaken”) 
or, finally, describe the life of the prisoners on the island of Makronisos, to 
complete a picture of a life of wretchedness and tyranny throughout Greece. 


b) Campaign to extirpate religion and the popular traditions associated with it 


Stamping out religious practices and associated traditions was one of 
the principal aims of the school books destined for use in the minority schools. 
‘This is readily understandable, of course, for it was a good way of dissolving 
the bonds of: religion ‘and tradition uniting the minority community with 
Greece and, even more important, of severing those links permanently, so 
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that mixed marriages between Greeks and Albanians (Christian and Moslem) 
would no longer be impossible. Indisputably, the anti-religion campaign was 
pait of the attempt to gild the image of the regime and neutralize the negative 
features of Albanian society in the pre-war years. 

This passage, fiom the Grade 6 Reader (page 65), is typical: “The Christian 
priests and bishops and the Turkish imams used to threaten the people with 
non-existing gods and demons ... in order to keep them in a state of sub- 
jugation ... They did not hesitate to rob and steal, to dishonour and ridicule, 
etc. ... One of their dirty swindles was the “talismans” of the Turkish imams 
and the “exorcisms” of the Christians, which they used to cheat the un- 
sophisticated, telling them these would save them, when all they were doing 
was fleecing them”. 

Another text in the same book tells the story of “Wicked Vasio”, who 
is like a wicked witch in a faiıy tale. She pricks the shape of a cross into the 
hand of a little girl to save her from the evil eye; but the hand swells, the whole 
thing is discussed with great ridicule at the school, and Wicked Vasio never 
goes back to the child’s house again (page 57). 

Shaking off the yoke of religion and reactionary beliefs 1s presented as 
freeing the young people for the new life which is dawning, a life which will 
also lead to the ethnic transformation of the population of Southein Albania 
through mixed marriages. The passage which follows, from “The crumbling 
walls”, by Panos Tsoukos, is typical (Grade 7 Reader, pp. 79-89): “A young 
Chiistian woman from Dropoli married a Moslem. The priest excommunica- 
ted her and the villagers cast her out. Years later she returned to the village 
with her husband, and everyone welcomed them with open arms, cursing 
the old customs. And her old mother says “Don’t you go thinking that I 
haven’t changed. Oh, no! I’ve realized that it isn’t religion that makes people 
happy, but reason, love, and above all the Party. We have 15 gils here who 
have maıried Moslems, as we call them here in our Albania ... And the first 
[ex-Moslem] brides have come to the village too ... Fine good girls, pretty 
and educated, too ... There aren't many yet, of course, but they'll come, 
you mark my words, they'll come. They’re like the swallows, two-three at a 
time at first, then whole flocks of them ... I’ve figured it all out, you can be 
sure I have...”. 

These school books do not confine themselves to the mere presentation 
of a lesson. They use “questions” and “homework” to try to mobilize the chil- 
dren to put the lesson into practice, not only to renounce the old customs 
but to spy on their parents and relatives. Here are a few of these extremely 
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— "Describe what happened in your village after Comrade Enver’s 
historic February 6th speech on rooting out religious ideology” (Grade 7 
Reader, page 83). 

— “How did the Pioneers unmask the Turkish imam and why must we 
fight against superstition and delusion” (Grade 6 Reader, page 66). 

— "Describe how your village combats reactionary ideas, evil customs, 
religion and how it goes about unmasking deceivers” (Grade 6 Reader, page 
69). 

— “Recount incidents which reveal the deceitfulness of the priests and 
the imams (Ask your elders)”. 


c) Forging close links between the Greek minority on the one hand and the 
Albanian state and the Albanian people on the other 


All the basic texts repeat the central idea that both the Greek minority 
community and the Albanian people as a whole lived in wretched but common 
conditions under the pre-war 1egime, and that during the occupation they 
waged a common battle against the invader while working together to build 
socialism in a “new Albania”. It is interesting that, of the bulk of the texts 
in the Readers and the examples in the Grammar, approximately half are 
devoted to praising the communist regime and the other half to forging links 
between the people of the Greek community and the Albanians. The few 
examples which follow are quite illustrative. 

À populaı song from Vourko entitled “To the agricultural co-operative 
of Finiki" says: “before their liberation, the farmers of Finiki were harassed 
and heartlessly exploited by the beys and the agas; but now they are free, 
and they labour in joy and brotherhood, like all the farmers in our country, 
to build the new life” (Grade 6 Reader, page 19). 

On pages 57-58 of the Grade 4 Reader there is a story in two parts. The 
first part describes the injustices suffered by one Vasilis of Dropiani at the 
hands of the local Aga, while the second presents Vasilis as a old man, free 
now, proclaiming that “land reform gave me these three fields, which used 
to belong to the Aga. All of us here will work hard, and we’ll do whatever 
the Party and the government tell us”. 

The Grade 6 Reader (pp. 116-118) contains an extract from the September 
18, 1937 issue ‘of Korytza’s newspaper, describing the wretchedness of the 
province of Vourko in the blackest of colours. It is followed by this comment: 
“Before the liberation the farmers of Vourko, like all the farmers in our 
country, were the slaves of the beys and agas, and buffered by poverty, 
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ignorance and ıllness. Compare their former condition with their lives today, 
and say what is responsible for the difference”. 

The common struggle of the Greek community and the Albanian people 
against the former regime is stressed in countless examples. The central image 
which emerges ıs of the Northern Epirotes fighting in independent units or 
in mixed partisan groups. against the Italians and the Germans as well as 
against the local, Albanian fascists. Special praise is reserved for the young- 
sters —known as Pioneers. This extract is a typical: 

— “The Pioneers of Pano Dropoli, like the Pioneers ail over Albania, 
also tought heroically for the liberation of the country” (Grade 4 Reader, 
page 40). 

An obvious complement to guidance in building the new socialist society 
is the establishment of bonds of brotherhood between the minority and the 
Albanian people. It is significant that the various texts refer to specific 
actvities of, and are directed towards, specific groups within the minority 
community. In the fields, in the co-operatives, in the factories, Greeks and 
Albanians (as the names of the examples indicate) work as brothers for the 
common cause, for their common homeland. There is also an appeal to 
emigrant Albanians to return to their newly revived country (Grade 6 Reader, 
page 13): 

“Come back, dear father, from foreign soil, 

Albania is no longer as it once was. 

No longer are there agas, and big bosses, merchants 

But the country is governed by our people in 
freedom”. 


It seems that some time around 1967 the “lowlands”, that is, the minority 
areas, “donated” flocks and herds to the underdeveloped northern districts. 
These “donations”, which undoubtediy were requisitions, are considered one 
more proof of the brotherhood between North and South, i.e. between Greek 
and Albanian. The minority’s “popular Muse” commemorated the fact as 
follows: 


“Long live Enver and the Party 

who strengthened even more 

the bonds of brotherhood between North and South 
to fill our lives with joy”. 


The refrain is familiar. Albania is the home to all. Poems, illustrations 
and stories cultivate faith in this common homeland. The texts are usually 
translations from Albanian originals. The Grade 6 Reader (pp. 106-107) in- 
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cludes an ardent pre-war poem by Naim Frazieri —“Grieving for the father- 
land"— with lines like “An Albanian am I - Oh Albania!”, and “Oh Albania! 
my mother”. However, by some strange chance the poem concludes with the 
following line in parenthesis: 

“Oh! my homeland! nowhere else 

does the sun shine as it shines on youl”. 

This of course is the famous line from Lorentzo Mavilis’ hymn to another 
homeland-Greece; but who could explain this to the 12 year old Greek chil- 
dren in Albania and how could they understand what this unknown (to them) 
writer was talking about? 


d) Efforts to cultivate within the minority community a sense of indigenous 
self-existence 


We have so far considered the basic goals of Albania’s education policy 
with respect to breaking the Greek children’s attachment to Greece, severing 
the bonds of ethnic and religious tradition and, of course, creating a sense of 
community with the Albanian people. One final, though somewhat less 
evident, aum was to instil in the Greek children a sense that the minority com- 
munity is indigenous and self-existent, with no connection to any other nation 
beyond the borders of Albania. This is revealed by attentive study of the texts 
included in the Grammars and Readers for all classes, and colours the pre- 
sentation of history, popular tradition, literature and local mores and customs. 
Let us take a look at how this objective is pursued in each of these various 
fields. 

— History. As has already been mentioned, the only history taught in 
Albanian schools was that of the Albanian fatherland. The children were 
taught that they were the descendants of the Illyrians, the mediaeval Albanians, 
of the national hero Skanderbeg and of the forefathers of Albanian indepen- 
dence 1878-1912. The question quite naturally arises, however, as to why 
they speak Greek and how they came to be in Albania, amputated from the 
Hellenic trunk. These questions, of course, remain unanswered. Suddenly, 
however, in the history of the Second World War, we find the Gieeks of 
Northern Epirus, fighting heroically against the invader for the liberation of 
Albania and the creation of a new social order. This raises an issue which, 
of course, is not pursued, except insofar as it constitutes a link between the 
minority community and the Albanian people. Thus the history of the Greeks 
in Northein Epirus is recorded as beginning in 1941, and from that point on 
is enriched with heroes, feats and collective insurrections, ever by the side 
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of the people of Albania. Here are some typical examples: 

Lefteris Tallios was killed fighting the Germans in March 1944. After 
his death he was awarded the title of “Hero of the People” and his birth- 
place, the village of Hadiraga in the district of Aghioi Saranta, was 1e-named 
in his honour. A popular song about him (“To Lefteris Tallios”) is found on 
page 34 of the Grade 4 Reader. 

Thanasis Zikos, a fighter in the service of liberty and democracy, fell in 
January 1941. A partisan battalion was named for him (Grade 4 Reader, 
page 33). 

Anonymous heroes, great and small people, appear in the works of the 
community’s wıiters by the dozen. Thus, although the Greeks of Northern 
Epirus may not be familiar with Kolokotronis and Papaflessas and others of 
their ilk, they do, however, have Tallios and Zikos and countless others to 
be proud of and to follow. 

— Folk Tradition. This is a field which has been the object of particular 
attention on the part of the authors of these school textbooks. The popular 
muse and all traditions having any connection whatsoever with religion or 
with Greece have been completely excised from all school books. Anything 
referring to native, local popular tradition, on the other hand, especially con- 
cerning the current life of the minority community, receives special emphasis 
and pride of place. All the textbooks are brimming with popular songs. But 
these, despite their “popular” appellation, are for the most part the product 
of pen and paper rather than field and fold. The following, described as a 
popular song from Vourko, is a typical example (Grade 6 Reader, page 18): 


“Our tractors seed the fields/ And our combines reap 
The rich harvest/ which fills our barns. 

Glory be to the Party/ which is beloved by all 

And which has paved the way/ for a happy future”. 


An explanatory note includes the information that, at an ethnic folklore 
festival held in Argyrocastro in 1968, Greek choirs from the villages of Poli- 
tsani, Diaioi (and possibly other places as well) performed “new” popular 
songs (published on pages 20, 21 of the Grade 6 Reader). 

— Literature. Up until the early 1970’s the minority community boasted 
a handful of practitioners of Greek literature. They all appeared, of course, 
as “obedient servants” of a regime, the praises of which they undertook to sing 
in a tongue familiar to the minority community. Their books and their stories 
became the basic subject matter taught in the community’s schools, which 
made it easier to eliminate texts by writers from Greece. Their numbers in- 
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cluded both wellknown names and anonymous authors whose poems and 
songs were subsequently published as “popular” songs. Some of the most- 
cited song-writers and folk poets were Panos Tsoukas, Spyros Tzias and Fotos 
Kyriazanis. 

— Local customs and traditions. All over the world, wherever there are 
Greeks, their customs and traditions are virtually exclusively connected with 
the Christian religion and with ancient Greek tenets and traditions. In 
Albania, however, after the banning of religion in 1968, it was inevitable 
that energies should then be turned to suppressing all traces of religious 
practices and Greek popular traditions, both of which were condemned as 
reactionary. What then was left in this field to teach to the children? Once 
again the answeı is found in the Readers. 

Of the authentic old popular muse of the Greeks of Northern Epirus, 
the only examples retained were the laments of the emigrants, which were 
always explained as referring to the former regime. This was accompanied 
by mass production of new “folk” songs praising the people’s struggle for 
liberation, while holidays celebrated the anniversaries of Second World War 
battles or the deaths of fallen war heroes. The process comes full circle with 
the fabrication of new traditions connected generally with tractors, factories 
and the struggle for increased productivity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


À sizable number of school books were used by the Greek minority 
community during the twenty years —one geneiation— between 1955 and 
1975; and the study of these texts permits the drawing of certain general 
conclusions about the way in which the educational process was used to shape 
the consciousness of the youthful Greek population of Northern Epirus. 

The general principles behind it, it should be remarked, were the same 
for both Greeks and Albanians. The system was designed to nurture faith 
in and devotion to the Party and the Leader, as well as to create a new 
“socialist man”. There is a general sense that a feeling of isolationism was 
cultivated, and the national liberation movement was exalted, in order to 
create a basis on which to build the new society and the new political system. 

To be more specific, the Greek language continued to be taught in the 
minority's schools, albeit in a rudimentary fashion, only just enough to keep 
it alive in the “minority zone" districts. There appears to have been no attempt 
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to turn the community’s children into young Albanians by force, nor, since 
Greek names and place names were retained, to adulterate the Greekness of 
the local environment in which the minority community lived. To counter- 
balance these concessions, the Albanian regime implemented a policy of 
severing all bonds linking the Greek community to metropolitan Greece, by 
suppressing Greek education and culture and blotting out all references to 
modern Greece, while at the same time sweeping away any customs and 
traditions linking the minority with the Hellenic world in general. The common 
interests and ties binding the Greek minority and the Albanian people were 
made much of. This, however, does not seem to have proven entitely satis- 
factory. Given that the language still flourished, and that for political and 
ideological reasons the path of Albanization was not pursued, another method 
was adopted, a method which, in the best of circumstances, should bear 
fruit-in the long term: a campaign to cultivate the sense that the minority 
community in Albania was an indigenous and self-existing entity. The texts 
in the schoolbooks used reveal a systematic attempt to create an Albanian 
population which, while still speaking Greek, would be completely foreign 
to and cut off from the 1emainder of the Hellenic world, a population some- 
what similar to the Greek-speaking Italians of Southern Italy. A significant 
contribution to this effort was made by the proscription of the Greek Or- 
thodox religion and Christian worship, along with the customs and traditions 
associated with it. 

Comparing school books from different periods reveals the various 
phases through which Albania’s policy on the education of the children of 
the minority passed. In the second half of the 1950’s (a period of international 
socialist solidarity under the aegis of the Soviet Union), as we have seen, the 
books used by the minority schools contained a substantial number of texts 
by Greek authors and did not hesitate to provide some information about 
Greece and about the culture and the history of the Greek people. This was 
the period when the idea of cultivating an indigenous consciousness in the 
minority community was still in its infancy. 

On the other hand, the books dating from the late 1960’s and early 1970's 
—those published, that is, before the resumption of relations between Greece 
and Albania— were introduced at a period when Albania practised strict 
isolationism and ferocious atheism and contain nothing Greek whatever. 
On the contrary, they are clearly and actively hostile to Greece. 

By contrast, the new books published in the mid 1970’s, following the 
resumption cf diplomatic relations between Greece and Albania, are con- 
siderably improved, to the extent at least that they no longer express an overt 
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hostility towards Gteece. Nevertheless, despite this relative improvement, 
the books from this period are still far removed from the norm of the 1950’s. 

In conclusion, the study of more than 30 school books, from three 
historically distinct periods, has revealed one positive and one negative sign- 
post for the future of the Greek minority. The positive element is that the 
danger of linguistic assimilation, at least in areas where the minority was 
recognized and where its children had the right to primary education within 
their own community, was neither great nor immediate. The negative element 
is that 1mplementation of the theory of a distinct, self-existent ethnic group, 
using the Greek language but with no connection with Greece and the Greek 
world, could eventually, especially in conjunction with the proscription of 
religion, render problematical the survival of the Greek minority in Albania. 

It is fortunate that political developments since 1990 have halted the 
decline of the minority before it could vanish communist. With the overth- 
row of the regime, the Greek community was offered a renewed and dynamic 
lease of life in the land where their forefathers have dwelt for centuries. 


YANNIS FRANGOPOULOS 


LES GRECS MUSULMANS: 
A PROPOS D’UNE MINORITE RELIGIEUSE DANS LES BALKANS 


Introduction 


Depuis fevrier 1988 nous avons entrepris un travail de recherche en 
anthropologie sociale dans un village pomaque! de la préfecture de Xanthi?, 
en Grece du Nord. La recherche au terrain fut des le début une methode 
appropriée d’approche et de comprehension de la société locale. Depuis lors, 
la recherche au terrain continue mais elle est élargie par d’autres informa- 
tions qui viennent d’autres groupements musulmans, c'est à dire les turco- 
phones et les Tsiganes. 


Notre préoccupation du début de la recherche? fut l'étude du groupe 
de Pomaques oü d'un cóté l'ethnicité pomaque et de l'autre cóté la religion 
musulmane suivi par un nationalisme turc émergeant se trouvent en interac- 
tion constante et méme pourait-on dire en relation antagoniste. L'étude 


1. Les Pomaques sont des populations qui résident aux régions montagneuses du dé- 
partement de Xanthi et de Rodopi; quelques villagos Pomaques existent aussi au départe- 
ment d'Evros. Un nombre non négligeable des Pomaques vivent hors les frontiéres grecques, 
dans la Bulgarie. Le caractére homogene de la population Pomaque porte sur le fait de sa 
distribution géographique (villages, bourgs dans la montagne et éloignés de centres urbains), 
sa religion musulmane (c'est à dire différente de la majorité de grecs qui sont chrétiens 
orthodoxes) et sa langue différente connue sous sa forme uniquement orale comme langue 
ancienne slave. Cette population dont le nombre devrait étre 35.000 habitants fait partie 
de la minorité musulmane de la Thrace (110.000 habitants environ) qui comporte aussi des 
musulmans turcophones (70.000 environ résidants dans les plaines) et de musulmans tsiganes 
(Yift) qui est uns population semi-nomade. 

2. Le département de Xanthi avec celui de Rodopi (capitale Komotini) et le départe- 
ment d'Evros (capitale Alexandroupolis) constituent la Région de Thrace. 

3. Cette recherche se poursuit dans le cadre d'une Thése de Doctorat en sociologie à 
l'Université Catholique de Louvain sous la direction du Professeur Jean Remy, grace au 
support financier du Service Task-Force, Ressources Humaines de la Commission des 
Communautés Européennes. 
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portait sur le changement social et les modifications introduites A une com- 
munauté locale lors de sa confrontation à une forme d’organisation sociale 
caracterisée par une économie fort monetarisée. Le récours constant à l’analyse 
macro-sociologique s'est justifiée par l'analyse politique au niveau de la 
microsociété étudiée. En effet la vision macro-sociologique rénvoie à la notion 
de la minorité musulmane de la Thrace. Sur base de notre travail nous avons 
creé une typologie des unités sociologiques étudiées; on nomme société locale 
la société villageoise, et société périphérique, la société qui du point de vue 
spatial est à proximité du village étant parallèlement l’espace d’échanges 
économiques (non unique) et le lieu important d’affinités culturelles. 

La société périphérique tant urbaine (Xanthi) que rurale est divisée en 
deux parties bien distinctes entre elles: la partie de confession musulmane 
et celle de confession chrétienne. Quand a la premiere, on parlera de la société 
de référence’; Ja communauté musulmane de Thrace d’aprés le traité de 
Lausanne est convenu d’être appelée minorité musulmane même si en son 
sein existent des groupes ethniques différents. Quant à la deuxième partie 
de confession chrétienne on parlera plutôt de société englobante car elle 
représente pour la région rurale et pour le village étudié l’Etat grec (sans 
pour autant exclure le modèle de référence culturelle moderne qu'elle 
offre). : 

L'objectif à cet article est de présenter Ja société de référence et la société 
locale comme un tout qui hors les divisions internes (ethniques, positions 
religieuses, langues, position dans l’espace voir dans les rapports de forces) 
présente une homogénéité et forme ainsi ce qu’on nomme minorité musul- 
mane. 

Les étapes d’analyse de la minorité musulmane sont les suivantes: tout 
au début il serait utile de se référer à la présence musulmane “minoritaire” 
en Grèce sur base historique. 

La deuxième étape d’analyse est une présentation anthropologique des 
groupes ethniques qui sont musulmans et vivent actuellement en Thrace 
sans exclure d’autres sous-groupes qu’on n’a pas pu identifié par nos propres 
recherches. | 

La caractérisation de la société musulmane dans son évolution dans 


4, C’est par les villageois eux-mêmes que cette idee ressort quand ils parlent de la 
minorité musulmane. La société de référence est “née” suite à l'urbanisation des villages 
des plaines et la création d'une classe moyenne urbaine dont le système de production idéo- 
logique et culturel est formé dans la Turquie. D’ot la differenciation faible, mais pas pour 
autant inexistante, entre Islam ot “turcicité” en Thrace actuellement. 
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le temps, son statut juridique et politique, ses relations avec la société en- 
globante sera la troisitme étape de notre analyse. 


1. Présence musulmane et contexte historique de reconnaissance d'une minorité 
religieuse en Gréce 


ll est important de présenter certaines informations qui désignent le 
contexte de la présence d’une communauté musulmane en Grece depuis 
l’empire Byzantin, puis aprés pendant l’occupation ottomane jusqu’au traité 
de Lausanne (1923). 

A. Popovic nous offre un travail précieux à ce sujet: “Les origines véri- 
tables de la communauté musulmane de Gréce commence aprés la conquéte 
ottomane du pays (1354-1715)... deux phénomènes habituels sur lesquels 
nous sommes encore mal renseignés: d’une part celui de la colonisation de 
divers territoires de la Grèce par les populations musulmanes venant d’Ana- 
tolie (puis aussi, dans une phase ultérieure, des différentes régions des Balkans 
et principalement d’Albanie et de Macédoine), d'autre part par l'islamisa- 
tion d’une partie de la population autochtone. 

La colonisation semble avoir été forte surtout dans les plaines (Thrace, 
Macédoine, Thessalie) ainsi qu’en Eubée et en Crète. On doit ajouter l’arrivée 
des populations nomades turques (les Yürüks en premier lieu), et enfin, 
l'installation dans les centres urbains des militaires et fonctionnaires (Turcs, 
Albanais, Slaves islamisés) de l’administration ottomane. 

L’islamisation des populations locales n’a pas encore été étudiée. Elle 
semble pourtant avoir été non négligeable et cela à plusieurs endroits: non 
seulement en Epire et en Crète mais aussi en Macedoine occidentale... Il 
faut ajouter les musulmans Gitans, quelques poignées de Tcherkesses et de 
Tatars, les Pomaks bulgarophones des Rhodopes, enfin les divers muhadjirs 
de Roumélie qui viendront s’installer au 19e siècle en Macédoine et en Thrace 
Occidentale”. 

L'installation des populations d’Anatolie en Thrace (15e siècle) est vue 
comme Ja réalisation de la politique d’islamisation de Sultans. L’installa- 


5. A. Popovic mentionne l’existence de musulmans d’origine turque dans le Dodécanése 
(Rhodes, Kos), 4000 environ, voir Popovic A., L'Islam Balkanique; les musulmans du Sud- 
Est européen dans la période post-ottomane, Berlin-Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz Verlag, 
1986, (Balkanologische Veröffentlichungen, Band 11), p. 165. 

6. Popovic A., L'Islam Balkanique, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 
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tion paralleie des derviches hétérodoxes (Bcktachis, Ahis, Kalenderis, Roum- 
Abtalari) qui étaient orientés vers une religion laique de caractére syncréti- 
que musulman-chrétien a vraisemblablement contribué à l’islamisation des 
populations autochtones (Zeginis, 1988, pp. 109-127). Dans ce cadre est 
aussi considérée l’islamisation’ des populations pomaques (17e siècle), con- 
version qui n’est pas mentionnée par A. Popovic. 

Une autre analyse plus centrée sur la région de Thrace mentionne 
l'existence de la population pomaque autochtone (région des Rhodopes) 
islamisée sous le régne de Selime I (1512-1526) et Mehmet IV (1648-1687), 
de la population turque formée par les diverses vagues d’émigration de 
l’Anatolie (empire Ottoman), et des populations Tatars, Tcherkesses qui 
completaient l’hétérogénéité de la carte ethnographique pendant l'empire 
Ottoman (Arvanitou, 1983, p. 156). 

Vers la fin du 19e siécle, la pression des mouvements révolutionnaires 
dans les Balkans, contre le joug ottoman, crée la fameuse question d’Orient 
(le maintien du statu quo dans la Méditerranée et dans le Sud-Est européen 
qui préoccupait les grandes puissances: Angleterre, Autriche, France, Russie). 
Les guerres balkaniques éclatent (1912) et opposent l’Entente de trois Etats 
(Serbie, Bulgarie, Grèce) à la Turquie. L'Empire Ottoman est vaincu et perd 
la Thrace au profit de la Bulgarie (1912). “La Thrace Occidentale fait partie 
de l’Etat bulgare jusqu’en 1918, puis après Ja défaite des Empires centraux 
en 1918 elle est occupée (suivant les accords.de Neuilly du 29 novembre 1919) 
par les Alliés (“La Thrace interalliée”) avant d’être occupée par l’armée 
grecque le 14 mai 1920. Elle est annexée définitivement par la Grèce le 10 
aout 1920 suivant le traité de Sevres"$. 

C'est au traité de Sevres® attribuant à la Gréce la Thrace (occidentale 
et orientale) et Ja région de Smyrne (Izmir) qu'un réglement spécifique sur 
les droits des minorités a été préparé sous la responsabilité de la Société des 
Nations. 

Le traité de Lausanne (30.1.1923) aprés la catastrophe d'Asie Mineure 


7. Sur le passé chretien des Pomaques, leur conversion à l'islam et les vestiges chretiens 
dans leur région voir Hidiroglou P., Les Pomaques Grecs et leur relation avec la Turquie, 
Hérodotos, Athènes 1989, pp. 29-34. 

8. Popovic A., L'Islam Balkanique, op. cit., p. 143. 

9. Analyse des articles 1-14 (engagement pris par la Gréce) pour la protection de 
minorités et par conséquence de la minorité musulmane d'origine turque, voir Arvanitou 
E., Turcs et Pomaques en Grèce du Nord (Thrace Occidentale). Une minorité religieuse ou 
deux minorités nationales, sous une administration hellénique chrétienne, thèse de doctorat 
Jiéme cycle à Paris VII 1983 (inédit), pp. 160-161. 
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a annulé les dispositions du trait& de Sevres et la frontiere entre Grece et 
Turquie a été fixée a la rive Evros. La Gréce a perdu la région de Smyrne et 
la Thrace orientale, et elle a accepté l’échange de populations. Le traité pré- 
voyait “l’échange obigatoire de ressortissants turcs de religion grecque- 
orthodoxe établis sur les territoires turcs et de ressortissants grecs de religion 
musulmane établis sur les territoires grecs, à l’exception des habitants grecs 
de Constantinople et des habitants musulmans de Thrace Occidentale à partir 
du premier mai 1923"19, C'est ainsi que 1.221.000 Grecs réfugiés abandonnè- 
rent l’Asie Mineure pour s'installer dans la péninsule hellénique et 354.617 
Turcs se déplacèrent de la Grèce vers la Turquie (Siguan, 1990, p. 54). 

La minorité musulmane de Grèce a acquis son statut officiel avec les 
mentions spécifiques du traité (partie C., articles 37-45) qui reconnaissaient 
les droits des “minorités non-musulmanes” en Turquie ainsi que les droits 
des “minorités musulmanes” en Grèce. 

De cette façon, le réglement spécifique sur les droits des minorités du 
traité de Sevres, qui n’était plus valable, fut incorporé au traité de Lausanne. 
Sur Ja base de la documentation examinée, on peut dire qu’il s’agit d’une 
minorité religieuse qui est définie comme telle par le traité de Lausanne. On 
doit mentionner les principes de base qui régissent ce traité et garantissent 
l'application de ses articles: le principe du caractère religieux de deux minorités 
(musulmans de Thrace occidentale et grecs-orthodoxes de Constantinople), 
de l'équilibre numérique de leurs populations et de la réciprocité juridique 
quant au traitement de ces minorités par les Etats (Gréce, Turquie) (Vroustis, 
1990, p. 74). Etant donné que l'équilibre numérique a été renversé (de 103.000 
en 1923, 2.500 Grecs-orthodoxes actuellement vivent à Constantinople suite 
aux contournements et violations des articles du traité!! tant sur les condi- 
tions territoriales art. 14 concernant les iles Imvros et Tenedos, que des articles 
sur la protection de minorités, aprés les destructions organisées en 1955 et 
les exils de la population grecque-orthodoxe de Constantinople) par la politi- 
que d'exécution de minorités ethniques-religieuses et par le projet d'homo- 
généisation ethnique des gouvernements fidèles à la création d'un Etat laïque 
(M. Kemal et révolution des Jeunes Turcs) et d'un Etat-Nation en Turquie. 


10. Annuaire du Monde Musulman, 1, 1923, p. 238 (référence par A. Popovic, op. cit., 
p. 149). Voir aussi Société des Nations - Recueil de Traités, no 701, 702, 703, 811 (5.9.1924), 
no 807 (27.1.1925) (références par Arvanitou, op. cit., p. 162). 

11. Pour une étude sur ce sujet, voir l'article de Idas, le traité de Lausanne et ses viola- 
tions depuis 1923 jusqu'aujourd'hui, dans Nea Kinoniologia (Nouvelle Sociologie) no 9, 
eté 1990, pp. 56-57 (en grec). 
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Par conséquent, le traité de Lausanne a perdu son objet, du moins en ce 
qui concerne la minorité grecque-orthodoxe vivant en Turquie. 


2. Groupes ethniques différents au sein de la minorite musulmane 


La minorité musulmane de Thrace est actuellement constituée de trois 
groupes différents de point de vue ethnique et linguistique; sa population 
s'élevait en 19711? à 90.000 habitants, soit 27,2% de la population totale de 
Thrace qui s’élevait a 329.582 habitants. 

Pour les turcophones de Thrace Occidentale, nous ne disposons pas d’in- 
formations sur leur provenance ethnique. Si l'on tient compte qu'aprés 
l'occupation ottomane, la colonisation de la Thrace par des groupes musul- 
mans venant d’Anatolie, (populations nomades turques Yürüks), l’installa- 
tion de militaires et fonctionnaires de l'administration ottomane (Turcs, 
Albanais, Slaves islamisés) et l'islamisation? d'une partie de la population 
autochtone n'ont pas été des phénomènes négligeables, on pourrait déduire 
que cette importante hétérogénéité ethnique a été suivie d’un phénomène 
d’acculturation au profit de l’ethnicité turque. 

Les turcophones sont des musulmans sunnites et ils sont caractérisés 
par un fort attachement à la tradition religieuse. 

Les Pomaques, dont la provenance constitue un sujet le discussion par 
les historiens grecs, bulgares et turcs depuis le début du 20e siècle, sont des 
populations autochtones, habitant tout le long de la chaîne montagneuse 
des Rhodopes. Leur langue n’est pas écrite et les avis des spécialistes conver- 
gent à ce que le pomaque est une langue slave qui comporte des éléments 
grecs et, à un degré moindre, turcs. Leur religion (étant donné leur conver- 
sion récente à l’Islam au 17e siècie) diffère sensiblement de l’orthodoxie 
musulmane car elle inclut des éléments de la religion chrétienne surtout en 
ce qui concerne la religion populaire. 


12. Voir Kettani A., “Muslims in Southern Europe", in Journal Institute of muslim 
minority affairs, vol. 2, 1980, pp. 145-157. La distribution linguistique de la population, 
selon l’auteur, donne un total de 70.000 turcophones, et 20.000 Pomaques. On devrait pour- 
tant noter l'existence de Gitans qui devraient être au nombre de 5116 au recensement de 
1951, tandis que les turcophones seraient 67.099 et les Pomaques 26.592. (Voir Andreadis 
K. G., La minorité musulmane de Thrace Occidentale, Thessaloniki, E.M.S., 1956, p. 3 (en 
grec). 

13. Pour ces remarques de Popovic A., voir début du chapitre précedent. 

14. Cela ne veut pas dire que les Pomaques ignorent le turc ainsi que le grec à cause 
du -bilinguisme effectif (turc-grec) introduit par un système d'enseignement de dominance 
linguistique turque; la langue pomaque étant l'affaire privée de cette population. 
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Les Tsiganes ou Yifti dont la provenance ethnique est incertaine (faute 
de recherches à leur sujet die à la non-importance numérique de ce groupe, 
ainsi qu'à son mode d'existence spécial —sorte de parias— au sein de la com- 
munauté musulmane de Thrace) devraient étre les descendants des héréti- 
ques chrétiens, islamisés dés l'époque byzantine, venant d'Asie Mineure, 
liés aux Tsiganes émigrants des Indes; le groupe actuel des Tsiganes est aussi 
appelé Katsiveli (Sefertzis, p. 64). Ils se divisent eux mémes en plusieurs 
catégories qui ont à faire plutót avec le groupe socio-professionnel de leurs 
familles qu'avec une racine differente; une differenciation plus claire est 
entre les familles ^baptisées", c'est à dire les chretiens et les musulmans. Bien 
différents des autres Tsiganes de Gréce qui sont en majorité chretiens (structure 
hiérarchique pyramidale avec un roi au sommet) ils ne sont pas fort attachés 
à la religion musulmane et ils ont une organisation familiale patriarcale oü 
l'échange matrimonial a une importance cruciale pour la perpétuation du 
lignage ainsi que pour le maintien de Ja cohérence groupale. Ils parlent turc 
et grec mais ils ont un dialecte Tsigan dont la structure linguistique n'a pas 
encore étó étudiée. Malgré leur religiosité, ils ont des coutumes différentes 
par rapport aux autres musulmans. Leur nombre actuel devrait étre 14.000 
habitants (Sefertzis, p. 63) et selon d'autre auteurs 17.078 soit 16,6% de la 
population musulmane totale (Vroustis, 1990, p. 73). 

En ce qui concerne la présence spatiale de ces trois groupes, on peut 
dire que la majorité des Pomaques sont originairement installés dans la région 
montagneuse du département de Xanthi, dans un moindre degré dans celui 
de Rodopi et de l'Evros; l'émigration!5 vers les centres urbaines étant un 
phénoméne important qui touche gravement cette population. 

Les turcophones sont installés dans les plaines des départements de 
Xanthi et de Rodopi ainsi que dans les centres urbains de ces départements: 
Xanthi et Komotini. Dans !a zone rurale habitée par les turcophones, il y a 
des villages dont Ja population totale est turcophone mais il y a aussi des 
villages mixtes (musulmans et chrétiens). La majorité des turcophones ruraux 
sont des agriculteurs tandis que ceux qui habitent en ville forment un groupe 
de petits commergants et de travailleurs dans les quelques industries de mani- 
pulation de feuilles de tabac. Le petit noyau des gens qui ont fait des études 
universitaires travaillent dans le secteur tertiaire public (instituteurs, profes- 
seurs aux écoles de la minorité) et privé (médecins etc...). 


15. Pour les aspects économiques du phénoméne migratoire dans une communauté 
locale dans le département de Xanthi voir Frangopoulos Yannis, Essai d'analyse d'une com- 
munauté villageoise dans un processus de changement social, memoire du D.E.A A l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, Paris 1990 (inédit), pp. 32-39. 
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Les Tsiganes ou Yifti habitent dans des quartiers bien distincts des trois 
capitales Xanthi, Komotini et Alexandroupolis, étant & l’origine des groupes 
nomades, actuellement ils s’installent à la périphérie de la ville. La sédentarisa- 
tion de ce groupe a offert les conditions de son exclusion effective par un 
système économique essentiellement bipolaire (agriculture - services). En effet, 
les Yiftt ou Katsiveli sont une main d’œuvre occasionnelle: ils constituent 
souvent un groupe de petits commerçants semi-illégaux qui traversent d’un 
bout à l’autre la Thrace. 

Malgré l’importance explicative qui pourrait être offerte par l’analyse 
comparative de ces trois groupes, notre information reste gravement insuf- 
fisante (terrain surtout dans la région pomaque, bibliographie extrêmement 
limitee, souvent se bornant au caractère externe de la minorité musulmane) 
de façon à canaliser la suite de notre présente analyse. 

Ayant pris nos réserves concernant les trois groupes constitutifs de la 
minorité musulmane de Thrace, restant fidèle à la méthode de presentation 
consécutive de deux sociétés (société locale - pomaque et société de référence 
musulmane de dominance turcophone) on procédera de façon rétrospective 
(histoire de la minorité musulmane) afin d'élaborer la matrice explicative 
d'une formation sociologique actuelle dont l'élément unificateur est la religion 
musulmane. 


3. Statut juridique et structure administrative; groupes et tendances au sein 
de la minorité musulmane de Thrace 


Du fait de sa reconnaissance comme minorité religieuse par le traité de 
Lausanne, les droits de la minorité musulmane sont ceux des citoyens grecs; 
les musulmans de Thrace Occidentale jouissent de la reconnaissance de leurs 
droits civils et politiques (article 39 du traité). Selon la constitution en vigueur, 
tous les citoyens grecs sont égaux devant la loi sans aucune discrimination 
(article 4). C’est ainsi que les musulmans ont le droit d’élire et d’être élus, 
de constituer des associations libres, de publier et l'utiliser leur langue (la 
langue turque ayant le statut de langue unique minoritaire, ce qui garantit 
le droit d’expression aux turcophones, mais est une dicrimination évidente 
vis-à-vis des Pomaques et des Tsiganes) tant dans les affaires privées que 
publiques (textes officiels de l’administration religieuse muftia, décisions de 
tribunaux, procès-verbaux de tribunaux; des interprètes sont utilisés aux 
tribunaux pour servir aux citoyens musulmans turcophones) (Alexandris, 1988, 
p. 68). Des dispositions spécifiques sont prévues pour l’éducation de la mino- 
rité musulmane. 
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Concernant l’éducation primaire des musulmans notons que des écoles 
minoritaires existent à tous les villages et villes peuplés par les citoyens de 
confession musulmane. La langue turque et grecque y sont enseignées en 
proportions égales. Pourtant le conflit entre l’Etat grec et une partie pro- 
turque de la minorité musulmane a commencé par la ciéation en 1968 de 
l'Ecole Normale de Thessaloniki pour la formation d'instituteurs en langue 
turque. Il existe actuellement deux lycées minoritaires: un à Komotini, l'ancien 
Tselal Bayar ouvert en 1952 et portant le nom du premier ministre turc à 
l'époque qui l'a d'ailleurs inauguré, et un autre à Xanthi. Deux medreses 
fonctionnent actuellement, le premier à Echinos, gand bourg de la région 
‘pomaque, et l'autre à Komotini; dans ces écoles se préparent les serviteurs 
religieux les imams, les muezzins, les hatips; une partie des licenciós de ces 
écoles continuent ses études à l'Ecole Normale de Thessaloniki. 

‚ Par son statut juridique, la minorité musulmane dispose des structures 
administratives propres concernant ses affaires religieuses. La communauté 
musulmane est administrée par les trois muftis (deux muftis "majeurs" de 
Xanthi et de Komotini et un mufti *mineur", celui de Didimotiho). Ils dé- 
pendent du Ministére de PEducation nationale et des cultes. Ils sont nommés 
par un consensus des ulema mais le sont en fait par un acte du gouvernement 
grec et sont rémunérés par l'Etat (Popovic, 1986, p. 173). Us sont responsables 
pour les serviteurs religieux de leur région et ils ont le droit de superviser 
l'administration de la gérance de wakfs, administration qui est indépendante 
de leur propre fonction religieuse (Popovic, 1986, p. 174). 

Sous la juridiction de muftis les questions de droit familia! et de droit 
d'héritage sont réglées —sclon le droit islamique (Seriat). Les décisions des 
muftis sont proclamées d'exécution par le tribunal de premiére instance (un 
membre) de la région oü le muftis siége; le tribunal juge si les décisions des 
muftis sont prises dans le cadre de leur juridiction sans guére intervenir 
dans l'essentiel de l'affaire jugée (Vroustis, 1990, p. 78, Andieadis, 1956, 
p. 6). 

Quant aux Comités de gérance de propriétés musulmanes pour lesquelles 
les muftis ont le droit de superviser, on doit signaler qu'ils concernent deux 
types de proprieté; la propriété de toute fondation pieuse comme celle des 
écoles, et la priopriété proprement religieuse (wakf) comme celle des mosquées 
et des écoles de formation des serviteurs religieux (medrese). Ces Comités 
'sont constitués de membres élus (tous les 4 ans) parmi les citoyens grecs de 
confession musulmane et ils ont 7 membres aux comités de Xanthi et de 
Komotini, et 4 membres au comité de Didimotiho. Le budjet préventif des 
fondations pieuses et des écoles doit être approuvé par la Préfecture du dé- 
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partement oü ces Comités existent (Andreadis, 1956, p. 7-8). 

En Thrace occidentale pour les besoins religieux des citoyens de confession 
musulmane il existe et fonctionnent actuellement 298 lieux de culte, 110 se 
trouvent dans le département de Xanthi, 170 dans le département de Rodopi 
et 18 dans celui de l'Evros (Vroustis, 1990, p. 79). On a dit que les musulmans 
de Thrace sont sunnites mais il existe encore quelques villages de Kizilbach 
(Popovic, 1986, p. 176) tandis que les ordres mystiques et notamment les Bekta- 
chis doivent avoir leurs lieux de culte (tekkes) dans quelques endroits de 
Thrace occidentale, ayant leurs adeptes surtout parmi les Pomaques (Zeginis, 

1988). Dans le temps, il devait y avoir en Thrace des Halvetis qui étaient des 
groupes actifs possédant une tekke à Xanthi, Komotini et Echinos Era 
1986, p. 145). 

Sur le plan religieux, il faut mentionner l’existence de deux paces 
principales au sein de la communauté musulmane: le courant conservateur 
(traditionnaliste, antikémaliste) et le courant moderniste — réformateur dont 
l'opposition remonte à la péiiode après le traité de Lausanne. Le point 
de désacord entre les deux tendances est apparu lors des réformes lalques 
de l'Islam turc introduites par Mustafa Kemal, leader du parti nationaliste 
en Turquie. La question se posait authour des sujets concernant l'utilisation 
de l’alphabet latin (au lieu de l'alphabet arabe utilisé jusque là), le choix du 
jour de repos (vendredi ou dimanche), le port du fez, la place de la femme 
musulmane, le recours à des tribunaux publics (Alexandris, 1988, p. 66). 
Pourtant, l'immense majorité des musulmans de Thrace était fort attachée 
à la sainte Loi du Coran (Seriat) et, par conséquent, contre en refor- 
mateur. 

Cette opposition entre ces courants—mis 4 part le conflit dans le champ 
proprement religieux —offre le cadre analytique de la situation politique 
actuelle au sein de la communauté musulmane de Thrace. Le mode d’inter- 
pénétration entre religion et politique, étant une réalité de facto-sans usage 
d’un langage analytique pour les conservateurs, était pour les réformateurs 
une réalité qui donnait plus de poids à la sphère politique (pourtant sur la 
base de commandements religieux) et aux enjeux qui nécessitaient l’analyse 
en termes socio-politiques. Un nationalisme turc réssortait comme choix 
strategique de l’avant-garde intellectuelle de la minorité musulmane envers 
l'Etat grec. 

On ne doit pas négliger les fortes influences oies offertes 


16. Pour les deux groupes opposés, c'est à dire les influencés par les “anciens turca" 
et les influencés par les “jeunes turcs”, voir Andreadis G., op. cit., 47-51. 
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par l'Islam turc à la minorité musulmane de Gréce (les causes étant là do- 
minance turcophone dans la minorité ainsi que l'existence d’un Etat!’ dont 
lappareil idéologique principal reste l'Islam, malgré les réformes laïques; 
cet Islam sur la base des associations sémantiques (Islam—rédemption du 
peuple musulman, Turquie—terie de rédemption) cultive un esprit d'irréden- 
tisme, chez des musulmans qui vivent hors du pays actuel mais dans les 
frontiéres d'un Empie Islamique d'autrefois, qui finit par un nationalisme 
porteur de la 1édemption de tous les maux; l'Exode vers le lieu d'origine 
peut être un enjeu ambigu (cas des turcophones de Bulgarie!?). 

Le regroupement de conservateurs (muhafazakár) autour du dernier 
chef spirituel de l'Empire Ottoman (Seyhulislam) Mustafa Sabri partisant du 
Halifat, exilé en Thrace aprés les réformes de Kemal Atatürk explique cette 
réalité connotée en termes uniquement religieux par les conservateurs. Ce 
leader spirituel avec son noyau (“groupe de cent-cinquante” et groupe de 
Tcherkesses exilés de Turquie) a servi de direction idéologique - religieuse 
à ses adeptes de la minorité musulmane, étant aussi le contre-pouvoir face 
aux réformateurs porteurs de forts messages nationalistes turcs (Alexandris, 
1988, p. 93). 

Suite aux grands changements survenus en Turquie aprés la révolution 
de Mustapha Kemal (1908), la communauté musulmane de Thrace se trouve 
influencée non seulement par l'esprit lalque, mais surtout par des messages 
nationalistes. Ces messages nationalistes étaient le résultat d'un déplacement 
sémantique de la sphére proprement religieuse vers la sphére politique. Le 
groupe, alors, de réformateurs soutenait le modéle d'un Islam actif, un Islam 
porteur d'un nationalisme turc. Bien sür, le fait d'étre minoritaire dans un 
autre Etat, de religion différente, ajoutait plus de poids à ce déplacement 
sémantique. 

Sur le plan proprement politique, on voit que les réformateurs ont été 
actifs (comme le député musulman au Parlement (1946-64) et éditeur du 
journal Trakya Osman Nuri, successeur du premier leader kemaliste en Thrace 
Mehmet Hilmi ainsi que le député musulman (1961-67) et éditeur du journal 
Akin Hatipoglou Hasan) tandis que des chefs politiques conservateurs se sont 
accomodés (cas du député Molla Yusuf, un des fondateurs de l'association 


17. Pour le modéle “néo-turc” de la politique minoritaire (à l'interieur et l'extérieur 
‘du pays) de là Turquie et son application au cas de la minorité musulmane en Grèce, voir 
Vakalopoulos K., Histoire de l'Hellénisme du Nord: la Thrace, Thessaloniki, Kiriakidis, 
1990, (en grec) pp. 524-526. 

18. Pour le cas des Pomaques en Bulgarie, voir Javerdac J., “Les Pomaks: Turcs ou 
Bulgares”, dans le revue Balkan, juillet-août-septermbre 1989. 
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Intibah-i Islam (réveil islamique) — selon les circonstances — aux réforma- 
teurs (Iordanoglou, 1989, p. 225). 

Les deux groupes ont leurs associations et leurs propres journaux. Le 
conflit est ainsi exprimé par les appareils idéologiques dont chaque groupe 
dispose. 

Les associations d'obédiance kémaliste (réformateurs) sont: i'*Associa- 
tion de Jeunes Turcs”, “Association des Instituteurs turcs de l'école primaire 
de Thrace occidentale", l'Association culturelle turque" tandis que les 
associations des conservateurs sont: l'Association du réveil Islamique”, 
l'Association de l’Union Islamique”, l’“Union des Instituteurs musulmans 
diplômés des écoles coraniques" (Popovic, 1986, p. 175). 

Les journaux!? qui sortent actuellement en Thrace sont au nombre de 
quatre: Akin, Ieri, Gerçek et Trakya'nin Sesi, avec des positions politiques 
différentes; le journal Akin (incursion) et le journal Trakya'nin Sesi (Thrace 
Occidentale) sont influencés par les réformateurs avec des messages pro-turcs' 


Conclusion 


En guise de conclusion nous croyons opportun de faire certaines rémar- 
ques sur le sort du "conflit" idéologique au sein de la minorité, sur la dynami- 
que sociale évoquée par la religion et ses poids dans l'enjeu des rapports des 
force. Quel est l'islam grec actuel? 

Si l'on faisait une comparaison entre ces tendances et leur sort au sein 
de la minorité musulmane, ou pourrait óventuellement dire qu'un certain 
accord de faits & été convenu en ce qui concerne les points de désaccord: 
l'alphabet latin est d'usage dans toutes les écoles de la minorité (résultats 
des périodes d'amitié greco-turque 1930-1938, 1939-1945, 1946-1954 (Alex- 
andris, 1988, p. 69, pp. 90-108, p. 109)), mais quelques matiéres sont enseignées 
en arabe dans les medresses ainsi que les cours de coran qui sont dispensés 
en arabe aux enfants par les Imams (au moins dans le cas du village étudié), 


19. Pour une présentation compléte de la presse de la minorité musulmane depuis 1923, 
voir Popovic A., op. cit., pp. 157-162 et 179-181, ainsi que l'article de Iordanoglou A., “La 
presse de la minorité musulmane de Thrace occidentale depuis le traité de Lausanne jusqu' 
aujourd'hui"; dans Valkanika symmikta, no 3, LM.X.A., Thessaloniki 1989, pp. 217-239 
(en grec). Pour une présentation de la presse musulmane (1980-84) dans le cadre des rela- 
tions gréco-turques (minorité musulmane de Grèce et minorité grecque - orthodoxe d'Istam- 
bul), voir Revmiotis A. M., Le rétrécissement de I Hellénisme, minorité et articles dans la 
presse, Komotini 1985 (en grec). 
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le jour de repos est le vendredi, le port du fez cst aboli, tandis qu’un bonnet 
est porté pendant la prière, la place de la femme doit être toujours inférieure 
à celle de l'homme et le recours aux tribunaux publics est une réalité pour la 
plupart des cas (excepté le cas du droit familial et du droit d'héritage). Pour- 
tant, il ne faudrait pas négliger l'influence “moderniste” de la société grec- 
que actuelle concernant ces changements. 

Tenant compte de la présence musulmane aux derniéres élections (listes 
de candidats musulmans indépendants), ce qui signifie une position commune 
des musulmans, on pourrait entrevoir la création d'un climat positif qui 
atténue les différences et clivages internes de la minorité musulmane (groupes 
ethniques et linguistiques différents, statuts socio-économiques de ces groupes 
différents). 

L'Islam grec inclut tous les éléments générateurs d'une ambivalence 
(tradition - réformation voir laïcité) superposant son caractère “différent” — 
minoritaire musuiman — face à une majorité chrétienne. 

La formation d'un mouvement social (réussi dans un premier temps) 
dans l'unanimité électorale, laisse entrevoir l'unification entre la société locale 
et la société de référence contre la société globale (Etat grec). 

Cette unification pourarit-elle étre vue comme Ja manipulation de la 
société locale (pomaque) par Ja société de référence (minorité musulmane) 
de dominance turcophone? Comment alors pourait-on concevoir l'enseigne- 
ment bilingue turc-grec à un peuple de langue maternelle Pomaque? Comment 
est-il produit le phénoméne du réjet d'une identité ethnique pomaque au profit 
d'une identité nationale turque? 

Par la présentation socio-économique de trois groupes ethniques au sein 
de la minorité, on a constaté la formation d'une classe moyenne urbaine qui 
constitue la classe liée aux leaders de la minorité dont la population majori- 
taire est rurale. La dominance urbaine n'est pas limitée sur le plan écono- 
mique, elle est surtout réelle sur le plan culturel (langue et culture turques). 

La société globale (Etat grec) a joué le röle catalyseur dans des processus 
qui lient société locale et société périphérique. Les tensions consecutives entre 
l'Etat et la partie pro-turque de la minorité musulmane (deputés musulmans 
indépendants apparus pour la premiére fois au élections parlémentaires du 
juin 1989) montrent d'une certaine fagon l'inexistence des processus d'integra- 
tion culturelle capable à aider la maintenance d'un Islam grec autonome. 
D'ailleurs, sous les circonstances actuelles dans les balkans, la mutation cul- 
turelle d'une minorité religieuse en minorité nationale est une demande 
évoquée par les intéréts géo-politiques externes que par la population minori- 
taire elle même, réalité qui doit être prise en consideration par la politique 
grecque envers les musulmans. 
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MICHAEL SORENSON 


MAJOR CAUSES OF THE HATRED BETWEEN SERBS AND 
CROATS 


If man does find a solution for 
world peace it will be the most 
revolutionary reversal of his 
record we have ever known. 


General George Catlett Marshall 


The current war which is raging unabated in former Yugoslavia has caught 
the attention of the entire world. Each day graphic depictions of atrocities, 
ethnic cleansing, and death crisscross the airwaves and dominate the media. 
Unfortunately these tragedies seem to have no end ın sight. 

Because of misinterpretations and an often distorted view regarding this 
conflict, a need has arisen to present the historical facts which have been 
brewing hatred between Serbs and Croats for centuries. Based on the available 
sources, this work will unveil information which may eliminate much of the 
misunderstanding that is currently circulating within the hearts and minds of 
concerned people the world over. 

It must be emphasized that this work is only the beginning of our research 
into this issue. Hopefully it will encourage other scholars to continue their 
research, while focusing world attention on the true causes which have led 
to the hatied that exists today between Balkan Serbs and Croats, for only 
through a thorough understanding, can a remedy to the crisis be found, and 
future conflict be prevented. 

To understand the problem between the combating ethnic groups, we 
need to examine their diverse histories. Both of them were under foreign rule 
for centuries, Serbia under the Ottoman Empire, and Croatia under the 
Austrian Empire. In addition, Serbs are Orthodox Christians, whereas Croats 
are Roman Catholic. 

The beginning of the hostility between the Serbs and the Croats started 
during the Military Border or Vojna Krajina. According to Sikié, a respected 
Croatian historian, the Border was officially created on February 25, 1578 
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when King Rudolph II (1576-1608) gave it to his uncle Carl who was Arch- 
duke of the province of Steiermark in Austria. On July 15, the Croatian Sabor 
reluctantly recognized Carl as its ruler!. At this time the Ottoman Turks 
were gaining strength, and each step taken brought them closer to Austrian 
territory and the once mighty Hungarian-Croatian kingdoms. Turkish pres- 
sure soon found its way into the Inner Austrian duchies of Carniola, Carin- 
thia, and Styria. This bred feat, which in turn led the nobles of Inner Austria 
to persuade their leader, Archduke Ferdinand, to establish a frontier zone 
of defense against the Turkish threat. Ferdinand responded, and in 1522 he 
took the first step toward the creation of what would soon become the 
Croatian Military Border when he began moving mercenary troops into 
strategic areas of Croatia to prevent further penetration by the Turks?, 

Shortly after this move, Hungary united with Austria. The year was 
1526, and by this time Hungarian kings had already discovered that the rugged 
Serbs (Vlachs) were extremely efficient soldiers. The Serbs, who were of the 
Orthodox faith, were encouraged to immigrate into the border regions of the 
Turks. They were more than happy to comply, for they had already been 
migrating into northern Croatia en masse to escape the Turkish advance’. 

At this time the diet of the Holy Roman Empire had promised financial 
aid to the Croatian nobility. Unfortunately, these promises resulted in next 
to nothing. Equally discouraging was the lack of aid coming out of the Empire 
itself. Orthodox Serbs would provide a cheap and easy solution, and in 1527 
Ferdinand not only encouraged Serbian immigration into the border regions, 
but Roman Catholics were targeted as well‘. 

Serfdom was common throughout the Habsburg lands, and to entice 
settlers to the border and further colonize the region, the Habsburgs used 
this feudal institution to their advantage. By offering special privileges to the 
border soldiers, who were known as Grenzer, colonization flourished and 


1. Ferdo Sit, Pregled povijesti hrvatskoga naroda (Zagreb, 1962), p. 285. 

2. Gunther E. Rothenburg, The Military Border in Croatia 1740-1881 (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1966), pp. 7-8. 

3. Ibid., The Vlachs is the collective name for a European people living mostly in 
Rumania and other states of the Balkan peninsula - from the Adriatic coast to the Bug 
River. They are of the Latin origin, but heavily slavicized and hellenized (Tzintzars) through- 
out centuries. Since they practice the Orthodox religion like the Serbs, the Serbs in the Vojna 
Krajina were called Vlachs. Even today the Orthodox people in Croatia, particularly in 
villages, are called Vlaji (Viachs). 

4. Ibid. 
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loyalty was enhanced, for these fighting men were more than happy to find 
themselves relieved of their peasant status®. 

The Monarchy offered many favorable economic and social conditions 
to the colonists, and a large population of Serbian 1efugees from Ottoman 
occupied Serbian lands took advantage of these opportunities. By granting 
such concessions as land grants, freedom of religious worship, the right to 
elect their own local captains (vojvode) and magistrates (knezovi), and im- 
munity from the customary monetary obligations, the population of Orthodox 
Grenzer on the Border multiplied rapidly. By 1550, border security was en- 
hanced by numerous fortifications and manned by approximately five 
thousand Grenzer®. These soldiers were settled on lands which had been aban- 
doned by Croats and other Slavs in their effoits to escape border conflicts’. 

In 1597, Archduke Ferdinand issued a “Protective Letter” to insure 
Serbian privileges in the Slavonian areas of the Border. This letter freed them 
from all tributes, work, and corresponding burdens®. The border was beco- 
ming a powerful institution that would be used not only to defend Austrian 
frontiers against Turks, but in any military action that the Habsburgs became 
engaged in. 

Expansion of the border and its increased importance for Habsburg 
security caught the attention of emperor Ferdinand II, who sought to officially 
establish its military character, along with all of its statutes. On October 5, 
1630 he issued the Statuta Valachorum which became the charter for a new 
centralized government with an absolute monarchy. This document solidi- 
fied all of the privileges and regulations which pertained to the Grenzer’. 
Among other things, the document established the Border as a territory 
separate and free from the rule of the Croatian ban and sabor, and allowed 
all border settlers the right to buy or seli such things as livestock, wine, and 
all kinds of food!®. This document increased morale on the border by sup- 
porting Serbs and other border settlers against attempts of the Croatian 


5. Ibid., p. 9. 
6. Ibid., p. 8. 

7. Alex N. Dragnich, Serbs and Croats (San Diego: Harcourt Brace & Company 
1992), p. XV. 

8. Dragutin Pavlitevit, od., Vojna Krajina: Povjesni pregled - historiografija - rasprave 
(Zagreb, 1984), p. 35. 

9. The original document is without title and is kept in the Historical Museum of 
Croatia in Zagreb. It is known in historiography as the Statuta Valachorum. 

10., Jaroslav Šidak, ed., Historijska čitanka za hrvatsku povijest, Vol. I (Zagreb, 1953), 
pp. 134-7. Pavlitevi, op. cit., pp. 35-8. Šišić, op. cit., pp. 296-7. 
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nobility to reduce their special conditions and elevated status!!. 

The favorable conditions granted to those willing to fight Turks caused 
the border to expand radically between the 16th and 18th centuries, and with 
this growth, increasing numbers of Serbs began to settle their families on 
Croatian Jands. Towards the end of the 17th century massive Serbian migra- 
tion took place toward the northwest, and in 1690 they were led by Patriarch 
Arsenije IL Crnojević and 1737 by Arsenije IV Joanovié Sakabenta!*. 

It must be emphasized that the primary reason for expansion of the 
Military Border was socio-economic, for Austria lived in a constant state of 
financial crisis. The functions of the Border provided the Austrians with a 
cheap and ready source of military support, while making it possible for 
Grenzer to rise above the conditions common to the average peasant. 

Afteı the fall of Napoleon, yet before the Revolutions of 1848, the Grenzer 
became ever more important within the Austrian plan of defense’*. The Border 
was divided into eight regiments which had a total population of 572,752, 
of this total 246,687 were considered to be Serbs“. The large number of 
Orthodox Serbs occupying Croatian lands, along with the special status 
afforded them, created endless hostility between border settlers and Croats. 

The Croatian nobility became increasingly contentious toward the border 
and its inhabitants. They protested constantly against the social and religious 
privileges enjoyed by the Orthodox Grenzer. By the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, the Austrian dynasty and the Hungarian-Croatian magnates were at 
a standoff. To appease thew protests, Vienna strove to convert the Serbs 
(Vlachs) to the Catholic faith, or at the very least to become a member of the 
Uniate church’. In 1609, Orthodox bishop (vladika) Vratanja became a 
Uniate and accepted the Zagreb bishop (biskup) as metropolitan (metropolit). 
On November 21, 1611 he himself was confirmed a Uniate bishop by Pope 
Paul V. Archduke Ferdinand seized this opportunity to bring the Serbs closer 
to Catholicism by declaring Vratanja bishop of all Orthodox believers within 
the Border frontier. This maneuver backfired, for most Serbs would not 
accept him and maintained their affiliations with the Serbian Patriarchate 


11. Rothenburg, op. cit., p. 11. 

12. Šišić, op. cit., p. 285. 

13. Rothenburg, op. cit., p. 122. 

14. Ibid., p. 125. 

15. Gunther E. Rothenburg, “The Croatian Military Border and the Rise of Yugoslav 
Nationalism”, Slavonic and East European Review, (No. 43, December, 1964), p. 35. In 
1596 the Uniate church was established following the Union of Brest. Uniates accepted the 
Pope as head of the church, but retained the Eastern ritual along with Slavonic language, 
practices and customs in their services. Sometimes they are called Greek’ Catholics: 
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jn Peć.. Also within this century, Croatian representatives in the Hungarian 
Parliament sought to have laws passed which would prevent the organization 
of Serbian high schools, prevent the building of Orthodox churches, take away 
all property of Serbian monasteries, etc.!*. Ultimately, the Croats continuously 
pushed for an increased role of the ban and sabor into the military zone, 
which was governed by the Viennese administration”. 

Hostility and antagonism had also found its way into the Roman Catholic 

church which made repeated attempts to erase the rights and privileges of 
the Orthodox. For instance, the bishops of Zagieb and Srem teamed up with 
the Jesuits to convert the Orthodox to Catholicism, and if not, to becoming 
Uniates. This was not done in the spirit of Christian love, for on many oc- 
casions, these efforts were carried out with violent, military force!®. In 1704, 
Orthodox soldiers of. the Banal regiment faced discrimination by Catholic 
officers, and this became the root of more disharmony and bitter conflict??. 
The 18th century was a most troublesome time to be Orthodox and live on 
the Military Border, for Austrian Empress Maria Theresa, a devout Catholic, 
habitually opposed border laws and privileges?!. Serbian priests were often 
imprisoned or‘tortured for refusing to accept Catholicism or the Uniate faith, 
and these persecutions have been documented by German and Croatian histo- 
rians??. 
“r After roughly three-hundred and fifty years of turmoil in the Vojna Kra- 
jina between the Austrian hierarchy and the Croatian estates, Emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a series of decrees in June of 1871 to put an end to this legendary 
military institution”. It reached its official end in 188174, The Military Border 
was a classic case of two book ends whete one outweighs the other, the book- 
ends being Vienna and the Croats, but caught in the middle were the Orthodox 
Serbs. The circumstances on the Military Border created a tragic setting for 
Orthodox Serbs and Catholic Croats to meet. 
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As turbulence raged within the Croatian Military Border, other winds 
of change were taking place with the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte. He reached 
the Balkans in 1809, and following the Battle of Wagram of July 5-6, the 
Austrian government sued for peace. In the Treaty of Schonnbrunn, signed 
on October 14, Napoleon received Croatian lands on the right bank of the 
Sava, including the six Karlstadt and Banal regiments of the Military Border. 
These areas, along with Dalmatia and the three Slovene provinces of Istria, 
Carniola, and Carinthia became known as the Illyrian Provinces. He made 
its capitol Ljubljana, which is today the capitol of Slovenia®, 

Napoleon not only established the Illyrian provinces, but he also brought 
with him the Jiberalism of the French Revolution. This helped shape a new 
mentality which began to flourish in the hearts and minds of Balkan people. 
Ideas of freedom from foreign rule, watered by the concept of liberalism, 
produced the most forceful sense of national Inspiration that many south 
Slavs had ever before experienced. Numerous Serb and Croat intellectuals 
were given a new direction. Perhaps the strongest impression was felt by 
members of the Croatian educated elite. At the time of Napoleon’s arrival, 
the people of the Balkans were essentially a primitive Slavic society. However, 
this would soon change, even though the French respite in the Balkans was 
short lived, ending with the emperor’s abdication in 18149», Once again, the 
Illyrian Provinces were ceded back to Austria in 1815 at the Congress of 
Vienna”. 

With the advent of Napoleon, liberalism soon found its way into middle- 
class Croatia. One man in particular was overtaken by the concept, añd he 
was determined to spread it throughout his native land. His name was Ljude- 
vit Gaj, who in 1835 began a powerful series of cultural changes known col- 
lectively as the Illyrian Movement. 

Prior to 1102, Croatia was independent, but following the death of her 
king, Croatia agreed to annexation by Hungary. This union ended its in- 
dependence, and over the course of yems, Croatia’s traditional territory was 
reduced. 

In 1526, Hungarian nobles elected Ferdinand of Austria as their king, 
and Croatia soon did the same. Disappointment with Austrian dominion 
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caused the Croatian nobles to join the Hungarians in an effort to counter 
Habsburg oppression; this ended Croatian autonomy. Little did they know 
that this decision would prove to be a neverending thorn in their side. 

By the end of the 18th century, Hungary was feeling the birth pangs of 
a cultural renaissance, and as the Hungarian movement gained momentum, 
the Croats began to feel threatened. This threat, lit by the spark of the French 
Revolution, served to ignite the fire within young Ljudevit Gaj, who decided 
to defend his cherished homeland. The idea of an Illyrian Movement would 
become the vehicle for the new Croatian nationalism. 

Gaj was born in 1809, into Croatia’s middle class. From his early youth, 
he had referred to himself as Illyrian*??. He became increasingly fascinated 
with Croatian histoıy and this generated in him an intense desire to change 
and improve conditions in Croatia. 

Gaj met Ivan Kukuljevic in 1837. By this time Gaj had already established 
the goals and laid the groundwork for his movement. Kukuljevié was the son 
of the Director of Education for Croatia, and was a lieutenant in the Hun- 
garian guards. He was twenty-one years old when he met Gaj, and instantly 
the two men became friends and collaborators in the Movement?®. Kukuljevié 
would later become one of the most important foices in the drive towards 
Gaj’s idea of Illyrianism. 

Initially the goal of the Movement was to oppose Austrian centralism 
and Hungarian nationalism. This was to be achieved by uniting Croats under 
the Illyrian name. Gaj and the Illyrians felt it imperative that Croats stand 
up to the threat of Magyarization, for these nationalists wanted to replace 
the Latin language with Hungarian throughout Croatian lands?!. 

The Illyrians wanted to awaken Croatia to its own sense of national 
identity and resist Hungarian aggression. However, leaders in the movement 
soon realized that because of Croatia’s economic and political weakness in 
the Austrian Empire, a larger, south Slavic dimension had to be added to the 
agenda®*. It wasn't long before Illyrians began reaching out to all other south 
Slavs, including the Serbs. 

By 1825, the political and educated elite of Croatia were aware that 
their very culture was in danger. At this time, the Croats had no literary 
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language. What they did have were three dialects: $tokavski, kajkavski, and 
Éakavski®. To counter the Magyars, they realized that the creation of a 
modern, literary language would prove to be a valuable defense, and they 
would call the language Illyrian**. In 1827, while a student at the University 
of Graz, Gaj met Mojsije Baltié, a Serb from the Military Border. Baltic 
taught Gaj to read the Cyrillic alphabet and to speak and write in the Stokavski 
dialect, which was the dialect used by the Serbs®. Eventually, Gaj realized that 
a modern, literary language based on the Stokavski dialect would be the most 
effective way to attract South Slavs into the fold. The concept of Pan-Slavism 
was about to be put to the test. 

Gaj began developing his reformed Croatian orthography in 1829, and 
by 1835 it had been adopted by writers in the Movement’. His next step was 
to print newspapers written in the new language. At this time he had full 
support of the Austrian government who had become equally fearful of the 
growing threat of Magyar nationalism, and viewed the Illyrian Movement 
as tbe lesser of two evils®. The Illyrians came to rely on Austrian support. 
Through the newspapers, which were called Novine Horvatzke (Newspaper 
of Croatia) and Danicza Horvatzka, Slavonzka y Dalmatinzka (Morning Star 
of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia), the reformed language began to penetrate 
the Croatian populace??, 

Realizing that the printed word could be a powerful tool for promoting 
Illyrian propaganda, articles were used to advance the idea that all South 
Slavs had previously shared a common cultural and political past, and that 
they were descendents of the ancient Illyrians?®. 

The truth of the matter is that the leaders in the Movement wanted to 
retain and solidify ancient Croatian privileges within the Hungarian realm. 
They reached out in all directions for other South Slavs to join hands with 
them; however, none of them responded. They made valiant attempts to at- 
tract the Serbs, but the Serbs were vastly uninterested, and they were ada- 
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mantly opposed to Illyrianısm, believing that it was an attempt by the Roman 
Catholic Church to obliterate Orthodoxy and the Serbian national identity#1, 
This probably was not true, but it should be pointed out that to improve their 
own status in the Balkans, Croats wanted to unite with Serbs, whereas the 
Serbs, who were in the midst of their own national awakening, and powerful 
enough to carry it out independently, wanted nothing to do with Illyrianism??. 
Nevertheless, by 1840 the Croatian Sabor had sanctioned the Illyrian language 
to be taught in the elementary schools of the Triune Kingdom as the primary 
language of instruction and as an elective course in high schools®, Croatians 
were now experiencing for the first time the beauty of using their own lan- 
guage, and trying to be their own master. | 

Although much progress had been made, the Movement attracted no 
cupport outside of Croatia, so in 1841 the Croats formed two polit:cal parties 
—-one was the Magyarones who opposed the movement, and the other was 
the Ilyrıan party, which wanted to preserve the Hungarian constitution, the 
Croatian Kingdom, and the Illyrian nationality“. Eventually, the Illyrian 
party changed its name to the National Party, yet the platform remained the 
same—the unification of Slavic people. 

The Croats wanted desperately to attract the Serbs to Illyrianism, but the 
struggle continued to prove fruitless. By 1848, revolutions had broken out in 
Paris and spread to Vienna and Hungary. These revolutions had an influence 
within the Croatian Parliament which chose to take revolutionary action, and 
elect a new ban. Most importantly, the influence of the Revolutions prompted 
the Croats to take things a step further and demand independence from Hun- 
gary”. Josip Jelačić was chosen to be the new ban. By May, Croatia was in 
dire straits financially and militarily, and in desperation Jelačić contacted 
Serbia’s Prince Alexander Karadjordjevié for help. He told the prince that 
he was in desperate need of military and financial assistance, and he requested 
a loan of 30,000 dukats**. Knowing that without Serbian aid Croatia would 
not survive the Revolution, Jelačić promised the Serbian government that it 
would become the center of the new Southern Slav Kingdom. The Serbs 
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decided to extend their hand to the weakened Croats, promising military aid 
if needed; they also gave the Croatian representative to the Prince (Stefan 
Herkalovié) 1,000 dukats in June, but shortly thereafter the Revolutions had 
finally run out of steam“. 

Fortunately for Croatia, the Hungarian nationalist plan was never put 
into effect. As Croatia shook off the dust of the revolution, it found its terri- 
tory intact, although the dream of South Slav unity remained just that, a 
dream. Nevertheless, Croatian nationalism was there to stay, for although the 
Illyrian Movement died with the Revolution, within a decade of its end, 
nationalism had found a new proponent in Ante Starčević. 

Starčević was a politician who emerged on the scene in 1861 along with 
Eugen Kvaternik. Kvaternik is described as a “sensitive wanderer steeped in 
Croat historicist theory”; together they founded the Party of Right“. A part 
of the platform of the Paity was the development of an independent Croatia. 
Unlike their Illyrianist predecessors, they wanted nothing to do with Serbs, 
whom they looked upon with contempt. They believed that Serbs were actually 
Croats who had denounced Catholicism to become Orthodox*?. Also, unlike 
the Thyiianists, they were vehemently opposed to the idea of receiving help 
from Austria. 

Starčević and his party often resorted to violence in their bid for national 
independence, and they believed that all other non-Catholic South Slavs were 
inferior. Starčević quickly became a most successful native Croatian politi- 
cian, but what hindered the Starčević party was the lack of representatives in 
the Parliament or Sabor, for Croatian rules permitted only about 2 percent 
of the population to vote. The vote was dominated by the pro-Magyar “Unio- 
nist” party, together with the Magyar-appointed ban?®. 

Among other things, Starčević believed that the nobility had lost its 
privileged rights which now belonged to the populace, for beginning in the 
18th century, the nobility, unable to defend the homeland, transferred the 
responsibility to the popularly based standing armies. What this meant to the 
“Rightists” was that the lower classes were the true political people in Croatia, 
and nobody but the political people belonged on Croatian soil!, The party 
seemed to hold the most disdain for the Serbs, who in the opinion of Stardevic 
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were “unclean”. Besides, he held a firm conviction that no Slovene or Serb 
should be allowed in Great CroatiaP?. He became known as the father of his 
country, and he coined the phrase: “The Serbs are a breed fit only for the 
slaughter house”®. 

Although Starčević picked up where the Illyrians left off, he was the 
antithesis of that movement. He wanted anything but unity for South Slavs, 
and he wanted nothing to do with Austrian aid or other ethnic groups, 
especially Serbs. There is no telling why Starčević adopted a policy of Serb 
hatred, but there is also little doubt that he did everything in his power to 
offend them and show them as inferior. Starčević, a powerful Croatian politi- 
cian, deserves the recognition that he has earned as the first Croatian racist, 
and many of his policies have survived to the present. 

While nationalist movements were in full swing within the Balkans, 
Austria, ın 1867, acknowledged Hungary as a full and equal partner. This 
alliance was determined to gain control of abandoned Ottoman lands, while 
dominating the affairs of its occupants. Meanwhile, Germany, which had 
become a unified nation in 1871, envisioned the Dual Monarchy as the pioneer 
that would open the way for its own expansion to the East (Drang Nach 
Osten)”. Indeed, both Austria and Germany were shrewd, and to secure a 
foothold within the Balkans, these two powerbases became involved in many 
treaties. Perhaps the most important of these took place at the Congress of 
Berlin (1878), and it was here that Austria-Hungary gained the right to occupy 
and administer Bosnia-Herzegovina®. 

These two areas had long been governed by the Turks, and were largely 
populated by Serbs who felt this to be a terrible set-back. From the time of 
the Berlin Congress, Austria-Hungary did everything in its power to foment 
hostility between Balkan Catholics, Orthodox, and Muslims®. This was done 
out of fear that Belgrade would become the main attraction for South Slav 
unity, and this would create a change in the power balance to the detriment 
of the Dual Monarchy. 

The first two decades of the 20th century brought further strife to the 
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Balkans. Austria-Hungary was more than ever feeling the threat of Setbia’s 
attraction to its South Slavs. In June 1903, King Alexander Obrenovié was 
assassinated by a group of army officers; his replacement was Petar Karad- 
jordjevic, a constitutional monarch who immediately established a parliamen- 
tary democıacy. This alarmed Vienna because relations with Obrenovié were 
reasonably agreeable, but with the change in government, Serbia took on in- : 
creased appeal in the eyes of the South Slavs within the Empire*’. In addition, 
after witnessing Serbian victories in the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, Vienna’s 
leaders were determined to thwart any further Serbian advances®. 

In a desperate attempt to crush Serbia, Vienna’s leaders persuaded their 
allies in Berlin that a preventive war against Serbia was essential if the lifeline 
of Austro-Hungary was to survive. Berlin consented, but what is most in- 
teresting 1s that this took place before the assassination in Sarajevo of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand (Austria’s heir to the throne) on June 28, 1914, the revered 
Serbian holiday of Vidovdan (St. Vitus Day)”. 

The murder could have been prevented, for Serbia’s Prime Minister, 
Nikola Pašić, had warned the Austrian government on June 21, that there was 
a possible conspiracy to kill the Archduke, yet the warning went unheeded™. 
He was killed by Gavrilo Princip, a Bosnian high school student. Evidence 
was never found to prove that Serbia was involved, despite that, the Austrian- 
Hungarian Monarchy with Germany, sent Serbia an unacceptable forty- 
eight hour ultimatum, then declared war on Serbia®!. As of July 28, 1914 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey were fighting Russia, France, Great 
Britain, and eventually Italy and the United States. 

' Initially, Italy was on the side of the Triple Alliance, but to persuade the 
Italians to join with them, the Entente powers drafted the Treaty of London, 
which became official on April 26, 1915. This secret treaty granted Italy ex- 
tensive teriitories, including Gorz (Gorica), a portion of Carniola, Trieste, 
Istria, and northern Dalmatia with most of the offshore islands. In essence, 
this treaty would place much Croatian and Slovene land, and its Slavic in- 
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habitants, under Italian jurisdiction™. 

When word of the Treaty of London reached the Croats, they quickly 
realized that unity with the Serbs was their only hope for libération. Mean- 
while, in December 1914, Pašić declared in the Niš Declaration that Serbia’s 
main war aun was to liberate and unify all Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes®™, 
Realizing that without Serbian help their homeland would be overtaken by 
the Italians, the Croats formed the Yugoslav Committee, whose chairman was 
Ante Trumbic. Although the Yugoslav Committee often had disagreements 
with Pašić, in the interest of survival and possible independence, it worked 
with him to form a Yugoslav state, for the Committee realized without 
question that Croat liberation was totally dependent on Serbian leadership™. 
Serbia, the most powerful of the south Slavs, appeared to be the Piedmont 
for south Slav unification, although the role was never really assumed. 

By 1917, the powerful German army had forced the Serbian army to; 
retreat across the Albanian mountains to the Greek island of Corfu. It was 
here that negotiations took place between the Serbian government and the: 
Yugoslav Committee. Although the Yugoslav Committee was concerned 
about the possibility of “Great Serbianism” on the paıt of Pašić, Trumbić- 
believed that this struggle would have to take a back seat until the Croat and 
Slovene lands were safe from Italian and Hungarian encroachments. The term : 
“Great Serbia” has never been used by Seibs, but it was originally employed 
in 1919 by Nikola Pašić when he opposed the idea of unification between 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Pašić believed that unification with Croats would 
not work, and wanted instead a state comprised of Serbs with minimal mino- 
rity involvement™. He was overruled, for already, Italian troops were fldoding 
tbe Adriatic, anxious to fulfill the promises of the Treaty of London. To próhi-' 
bit this move, the National Council had asked Serbian authorities to dispatch 
armed forces to the area®, and, according to Dragnich, Serbian assistance was 
welcomed because it was needed, yet it was resented because ıt was not native. 
The Yugoslav Committee leaders were at the mercy of the Serbian govern- ' 
ment, and they knew itf. The result of the negotiations was a document 
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known as the Declaration of Corfu which was executed on July 20, 1917. 

The document drafted on Corfu consisted of language pertaining to the 
organization of the future kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. It 
specified that the new kingdom would be governed by the Karadjordjevic 
dynasty, and would function as a constitutional, parliamentary democracy. 
Pašıć used the Corfu document to demonstrate to the Allies that unification 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was indeed a workable proposition®, 

Many politicians of the Yugoslav Committee, along with members of 
the National Council, were dissatisfied with the centralistic government 
provided for in the Corfu Declaration, wanting instead a federalistic arrange- 
ment. From November 6th to the 9th, further conferences were held in Geneva 
to resolve the dispute. An agieement was reached on November 9, 1918, al- 
though it was never carried out because many politicians on all sides were 
against it99. 

In spite of the failed Geneva conference, negotiations for the formation 
of a unified state continued. In November, Vojvodina, Montenegro, and forty- 
two of the fifty-two districts of Bosnia-Herzegovina spoke in favor of union 
with Serbia”. Rather than attempt to create an independent state on their 
own small pieces of territory, particularly with pressure from Italian en- 
croachment within the Adriatic, the National Council decided to unite with 
Serbia without further hesitation’1, On December 1, 1918, the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was proclaimed and, at Versailles, it received 
ratification. At last the dream of South Slav unity had become reality. 

Almost immediately, the Kingdom had problems with the social integra- 
tion of its diverse ethnic groups. With the death of King Petar I Karadjord- 
jevié, his son, Prince Regent Alexander inherited the challenge of resolving 
the political disequilibrium that had erupted within the new state. Alexander 
established a cabinet and a provisional government called the Temporary 
National Representation to pave the way towards a constitutional convention. 
This temporary parliament governed the kingdom until October 22, 1920, 
at which time representation of the Yugoslav provinces was passed to the 
Constitutional Assembly; however, real power was wielded by King Alexander 
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and the People’s Radical Party headed by Nikola PaXi&?. On June 28, 1921, 
the new constitution was ratified, and because it took place on the Serbian 
national holiday of Vidovdan, it is known in history as the Vidovdan Constitu- 
tion. 

Prior to ratification of the constitution, trouble had been brewing within 
the ranks of the Croatian Republican Peasant Party (CRPP) which was under 
the leadership of Stjepan Radic. The party had overwhelming support of the 
Croatian peasantry, and fought for the cause of an autonomous Croatia”. 
The CRPP had in the previous two months declared that they would not 
recognize the constitution because of its centralist arrangement/*, Radić was 
not alone, for many members of the Constitutional Assembly were equally 
opposed to it for want of a federalist arrangement of the state, yet it was for- 
mally adopted by a vote of 223 to 35, with 111 not taking part in the voting”. 
The representatives of the Social-democratic party, the Peasant party, the 
Republican party, and Ante Trumbié voted against it. Representatives from 
the Radical party, the Democratic party, the Peasant group from Slovenija, 
the Yugoslav Muslim Organization and the DZemijat voted for the Constitu- 
tion. The representatives who did not attend the Assembly were representatives 
of eight different political parties; they abstained because they were against 
the content of the proposed constitution”®, 

The fact that ratification of the constitution took place on the Serbian 
holiday of Vidovdan pioved to be a tragic mistake on the part of the Serbs, 
for this was far too coincidental for the Croats to accept". This factor alone 
inflamed the Croat representatives in parliament and caused deep resentment 
within the new state. The constitution also handed the Kingdom a highly 
centralized government, which was considered to be a continuation of the 
Serbian system”®, for it was structured on the Serbian constitution of 19037. 
The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was now governed by a constitu- 
tional monarchy with a democratic parliamentary system. Equality was con- 
firmed with no ethnic group ranking above any other, yet the Croats seemed 
to have the most misgivings for fear of losing their individuality in the new 
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state8°. They found themselves forced to accept a centralized constitution in 
lieu of the desired federalist system, and to make matters worse, it appeared 
that the Serbs wanted to dominate the state, for why else would they have 
endorsed it on the day of their sacred holiday? 

Meanwhile, Radié continued to fight for the creation of a Croatian Re- 
public, but this only landed him in prison on charges of anti-state activities, 
for which even the French and British press criticized him®!. While in prison, 
on March 27, 1925, his nephew made a statement that the Croats had decided 
to accept the constitution, and this was confirmed by Radié trom prison. 
Some historians believe that this was in response to public talk in Belgrade 
of “amputation” of Croatia from the state. If Croatia were removed, it would 
be exposed to possible Italian occupation, for Mussolini was gaining strength 
within the Adriatic. Against far superior Italian forces, Croatia would be 
powerless??, 

Radié was released from prison, and soon his party, which had changed 
its name to the “Croat Peasant Club”, joined Pašić and the Serbian Radicals. 
Pašić died in 1926, and once again Radić resumed his anti-state activities®. 

By June of 1928, conflicts between radicals and oppositionists in parlia- 
ment had reached its zenith; and at the June 20th parliamentary gathering, a 
fanatical deputy from Montenegro named Puniša Rati¢ had reached his as 
well, for he shot four Croatian deputies, including Radié. Radié recovered 
from his wounds and recommensed his struggle fcr an independent Croatian 
republic, but he died two months later from a secondary infection associated 
with his diabetes“, 

Anti-centralists, under the aegis of Radi¢’s successor Vladko Maček con- 
tinued their protests. Through perserverance, they eventually convinced many 
.centralist partisans, including King Alexander that the existing constitution 
‚was unnecessary®. In January of 1929, the king established absolutism, thus 
.assuming personal power within the kingdom. He then abolished the Vidov- 
dan Constitution, dismissed parliament, and abolished political parties®. 
‘He also renamed the kingdom Yugoslavia®’. 
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Hostilities continued to abound. With Serbian King Alexander’s pro- 
clamation of dictatorial rule, the Croats were convinced that Yugoslavia was 
in reality Great Serbia. Many historians have described Alexander’s Yugo- 
slavia as a police state. This point became more convincing when in 1928 
the Serbs began murdering Croatian members in Parliament. In ıetaliation, 
King Alexander was assassinated in 1934. Some historians speculate that the 
Croatian terıorist organization called the Ustashi were responsible®. The 
Ustashi had been formed by a lawyer from Zagreb, Ante Pavelié, and his 
sole intent was to gain Croatian independence??. 

Croat-Serb relations remained strained, for as of 1938, Serbs dominated 
the country both politically and militarily. For example, in 1938 there were 
165 generals in Yugoslavia, 161 were Serbs, 2 were Slovene, and 2 were Croats. 
These unequal proportions were reflected throughout the government, resul- 
ting in political and economic oppression of the “newly acquired territories" ?0, 
As a possible solution, in 1939 Prince Paul Karadjordjevié, who had succeeded 
Alexander, signed the Sporazum (Agreement), and by its terms, Croatia had 
at last achieved autonomy within Yugoslavia. The autonomous region was 
known as the Croatian Banovina®!. Although, the Sporazum was intended 
to ease hostilities, it had backfired, for now the Serbs felt slighted and began 
denouncing Croats and demanding a Banovina of their own??, This provoked 
further enmity for which there seemed to be no solution; yet the issue would 
‘remain moot, for in April of 1941, Hitler’s troops invaded Belgrade. 

With the invasion, Germany ordered the Yugoslav government to sign 
the Axis Pact, but this was undermined by a coup d’etat conducted by officers 
of the Serb-led army which overthrew the Regency government. Serbian re- 
sistance caused the Germans to set out on a mission of destruction in what 
became known as operation “Punishment”. From April 6th to the 8th, Bel- 
grade was showered by bombs which left approximately 25,000 Serbs dead®. 
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While Germany was destroying Belgrade, Ante Pavelié and his Ustashi 
extremists were busy planning to use the German occupation to their ad- 
vantage. This was the opportunity that they had been seeking, for on April 
6th, Pavelić made the following pronouncement: “Croatian soldiers, take 
up arms against the Serbian officers and soldiers! From now on we shall 
fight side by side with our new allies, the Germans and the Italians". On April 
IOth, while the German army marched into Zagreb, Colonel Slavko Kvater- 
nik, himself a Ustasha, announced over the radio the newly-formed “Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia”™. 

The Independent State of Croatia was nothing more than a puppet in 
the hands of Germany. It was created to keep Yugoslavia divided. Yet, the 
Croat leaders were so overwhelmed by their independence that they were 
blinded to Germany's motives. With the power of Germany to sustain them, 
Pavelić, the Ustashi, and the Roman Catholic church proceeded to embark 
on a road that would lead Serbs, Jews, and Gypsies into a most horrible fate 
and shape their thoughts, perhaps forever. 

Almost immediately, a crusade against non-Catholics was enacted. The 
term “crusade” is appropriate, for on July 22, 1941, the Minister of Education 
and Cults in Croatia, Dr. Mile Budak announced: 


The Ustashe movement is based on religion. For the minorities 
—Serbs, Jews, and Gypsies, we have three million bullets. We shall 
kill one part of the Serbs. We shall transport another, and the rest 
of them will be forced to embrace the Roman Catholic religion. 
Thus, our new Croatia will get rid of all Serbs in our midst in order 
to become one hundred percent Catholic within ten years®. 


Pavelié became the Poglavnik (leader), who’s sole function was chief 
subordinate to Germany and Italy. He visited Rome in May 1941 where he 
was cheerfully received by Pope Pius XI. 

Following Pavelié’s visit, the Catholic church became an active force 
in the conversion of Orthodox Serbs. Many Catholic newspapers praised 
‘the Ustashi regime. In 1941, the April 27th edition of Nedjelja (Sunday), 
published in Zagreb, printed an article that read: 
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God, who directs the destiny of nations and controls the hearts of 
Kings, has given us Ante Pavelié and moved the leader of friendly 
and allied people, Adolf Hitler, to use his victorious troops to dis- 
perse our oppressors and enable us to create an Independent State 
of Croatia, Glory be to God, our gratitude to Adolf Hitler, and 
infinite loyalty to our Poglavnik, Ante Pavelic¢®’. 


The “Sworn Ustashi” also emanated from the Catholic church. This 
title was given to people who were sworn in illegally at Catholic churches and 
had made a pledge to overthrow Yugoslavia, Orthodoxy, and Serbianism. 
The newspaper Nova Hrvatska (New Croatia), printed the following in its 
May 4, 1941 edition: “The Mass was conducted in the municipal church of 
the holy Nikola Tavelié m Kustošija, by Rev. Ceselja, a sworn Ustasha”™. 
Priests told the faithful followers that Hitler was a crusader of the Lord and 
‘that Pavelić and the Ustashi had been sent by God to the Croatian people®®. 
| It is evident that Naz occupation in the Balkans opened the door for 
the Ustashi to pursue Croatian independence, along with revenge for Serbian 
domination in the inter-war period, and it is equally clear that it also provided 
the Roman Catholic church with a vehicle for its own expansion. According 
to Kurt Zentner, in his /lustrated History of the Resistance in Germany and 
Europe, “Pavelić and his Ustashi organization had already in the years past 
‘been supported by the Italian government and the Vatican, for the Ustashi 
were an emphatically Roman Catholic movement”100, 

There are many similarities between the ideas of Ante Starčević and 
those of the Roman Catholic clergy, for the priest Dionis Juriéev, Head of 
the Religious Department said: 


Thenceforward only Croats will be allowed to live in this country 
because the country belongs to the Croats, and we shall have to 
take action against those who refuse to be converted. I have succeeded 
in cleansing other regions and have rid them of everyone, from in- 
fants to old men, and if necessary I shall do the same thing here. It 
is no Jonger considered a sin to kill a child of seven if he interferes 
with the Ustashi law and order. Although I wear the robes of a priest, 
I am often obliged to resort to the machine gun, and the minute 
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anyone is against the state or the Ustashi who are in power, ] make 
good use of it right down to the cradlel®1, 


Croatia had become the state of Stardevic’s dreams, a state in which no room 
was left for Serbs, Jews, or Gypsies. 

As already indicated, one-third of non-Catholics were to be converted 
to the faith, yet this didn't apply to the Jews. The Ustashi government issued 
a circular No, 46468/1941 on July 30, 1941, which pertained to the conversion 
of Orthodox people to Catholicism, but a special clause forbade the conver- 
sion of Jews to the faith because they were considered unworthy due to their 
status relating to laws against non-Arians?*. 

To achieve better efficiency in killing non-Catholics, the Ustashi fol- 
lowed the German example, and concentration camps were set up at Jase- 
novac, Jadovno, Pag, Ogulin, Jastrebarsko, Koprivnica, Krapje, Zenica, Stara 
Gradiška, Djakovo, Lobograd, Tenje, Danica, at Osijek, etc.!99. The most 
notorious was Camp Jasenovac. 

Jasenovac was a compound of wooden buildings that were built on piles 
because of the moist ground near the Sava River. Conditions there were de- 
plorable. It is estimated that a total of about 200,000 people were killed in 
Jasenovac between 1941-2. Many of them were burned alive in the old brick 
ovens which had been converted into ciematories. When we speak of people, 
that means all people, including children, for according to Paris, countless 
Jewish children were burned iight along with the rest!?*, 

There is voluminous documentation about atrocities committed in the 
independent state. For example, children were found impaled on spits!®, 
those refusing to convert were often locked in abandoned churches, which 
were then set on fire?°®, red-hot needless were inserted under the fingernails 
and salt poured into wounds, and often ears and noses were cut off while the 
victims were still alive, and not only were these members cut off, but any and 
all others were as well!??, There is evidence that women and young girls were 
raped, and then had their breasts cut off. Nursing babies were impaled, and 
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old men were blinded and their feet and arms hacked off!™. 

It must be stated that these widespread atrocities offended even the 
Nazis!0®, Members of the Catholic church, and others flooded the Vatican 
with letters about what was taking place, but Rome remained quiet!!?. 

As the war continued, a group called Chetniks, who were under the 
command of Colonel Draža Mihailović, were busy taking revenge into their 
own hands by killing massive numbers of Croats!!!. More importantly, the 
Germans, Italians, and the Ustashi were being defeated by Marshall Josip 
Broz Tito, who, along with his communist partisans, were supported by the 
French, Americans, and British!!?. Tito was an emissary of the Soviets, so, 
in 1944 when the Red army finally drove the Germans out of Belgrade, the 
capitol was placed in his hands. This was the end of the Independent State 
of Croatia, and the beginning of Yugoslav communism. 

By the time of the German defeat in 1945, some 289 Orthodox churches 
and monasteries had been destroyed and burnt to the ground with women and 
children inside, 3 bishops, and 182 priests were killed!!*, The journal Serbian 
Studies gives evidence that approximately 700,000 people were massacred at 
Camp Jasenovac alone, the majority of which were Serbs. This figure is cur- 
rently being disputed by the CroatsU*. According to Neubacher, one of 
Hitler’s most esteemed Balkan troubleshooters, estimates of the number of 
Serbs killed could approach the level of three quarters of a million. He also 
estimates that approximately 60,000 Jews, and 26,000 Gypsies also perished115, 

In spite of these figures, the Roman Catholic church supported Pavelié 
to the very end, for when he died in Madrid, he received the Papal blessing™®. 

The holocaust in Croatia gives another powerful example of the causes 
which have lead to the present war in Yugoslavia. 

With the war ended, Tito began ruling the country with a hard-line com- 

munist hand. He wanted to unite the different ethnic groups under the idea 
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of Yugoslavism'!". Again, the old argument about government organization 
had arisen. The Slovenes and Croats wanted decentralization of federal powers, 
economic independence of federal units, and a market economy, while Serbs 
and Montenegrins advocated centralized economic policies! 8. Tito proclai- 
med that Yugoslavia would be provided with a federated state, but it was 
controlled by a strongly centralized communist party that demonstrated no 
concern for the proclaimed national republican rightsH®, To the dismay of 
Croats, Belgrade (the capitol of the first Yugoslavia, and the republic of 
Serbia became the center of power. After 1945, bureaucratic command was 
dominated by the Se1bs!*°. By the 1960’s, Croats had reached their breaking 
point and nationalism was again on the rise. As stated earlier, Tito ruled the 
country with an iron fist, yet the hidden hostilities between Serbs and Croats 
were beginning to surface. With Serbs in control of the government and eco- 
nomy of Yugoslavia, discriminatory policies were implemented. In 1979 the 
secret police was comprised of 61 Serbs, 16 Croats, 9 Slovenes, 9 Montene- 
grins, 1 Yugoslav, and 4 others!?!. Economically, Croatian funds were being 
appropriated to the benefit of Serbian occupied areas. An example of this 
is seen in the Table of Contributions to and Receipts from the Federal Budget 
in Percentages: 


Republic Contributions Receipts 
B. and H. 13.91% 3.8% 
Montenegro 1.34 2.39 
Croatia 31.11 18.89 
Slovenia 20.11 7.18 
Macedonia 4.28 3.02 
Serbia 29.17 68.13123 


Dissatisfaction with economic policies were expressed by Croatian party 
liberals at the 8th Congress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY) in 1964. By the early 1970s, Croatia wanted national statehood and 
sovereignty in a confederated Yugoslavia!®. 
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One of the leading nationalist figures was Dr. Franjo Tudjman, who is 
currently President of Croatia!*4, It was not long before he and the liberals 
had gained a majority over the conservatives in the Croatian Communist 
Party. The liberals fought hard and soon the centralist stranglehold was 
loosened. Unfortunately, the liberals went too far when they began demanding 
personal, gioup, and national rights which challenged the LCY, so to protect 
the party and state socialism, Tito sided with the conservatives!™. In No- 
vember 1971, he purged the Republican party in Croatia and restored demo- 
cratic centralisml#, The Croatian national movement had been stopped, but 
hostile intra-national relations within the country were only repressed. 

A new constitution was drafted in 1974 which established an eight man 
collective presidency consisting of one man from each of the six republics and 
the autonomous provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina. As long as Tito was 
alive, this system was somewhat operative, but with his death in 1980, the 
political apparatus became dysfunctional. 

During the 1970’s, the economy of Yugoslavia was relatively healthy, 
yet following Tito’s death, it fell into disarray. Now the Serbs were complai- 
ning of economic exploitation, and in 1986 the Serbian Academy of Sciences 
was asserting that they were facing economic and political bias by the Slovene/ 
Croat led anti-Serb coalition!?, Meanwhile, Slovenes and Croats complained 
that their sons were being drafted to fight Serbia’s battles in the province of 
Kosovo (where the Albanians opposed the Serbian Yugoslav government), 
and were contiibuting proportionately much more to the central treasury 
than the others}. This is questionable considering that in 1990 the average 
per-capita income in Slovenia was $12,618, $7,179 in Croatia, and $4,870 in 
Serbıa!?®, 

` Everything came to a head when, in 1990, non-communist governments 
were elected in Croatia and Slovenia. Croatia's president Franjo Tudjman’s!?® 
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ruling right-wing Croatian Democratic Union and Slovenia’s centre-right 
political coalition began demanding sovereignty in a loose confederation of 
states. This was unnacceptable to Serbia’s president Slobodan Milošević and 
his communist government, who, along with Montenegro desired to preserve 
the federal state. Croatıa and Slovenia withheld funds from the central govern- 
ment and formed their own military forces, and in retaliation, Sarbia began 
taxing imports from these two republics??!. 

The spring 1990 elections caused tensions to escalate; both Slovenia and 
Croatia adopted democratic constitutions in internationally free elections. 
At this time, 12 percent of Croatia’s population was Serb, but this fact was 
ignored??, The elections were highly nationalistic, and while traveling in 
Serb regions of Croatia in 1990, Helsinki Watch executive director Jeri Laber 
said she encountered “genuine fear” among the Serbs who had visions of a 
repeat of World War IL, The Serb’s fears are justifiable, for the Tudjman 
regime shares its ideology with that of Hitler and the Ustashi, thus denying 
that genocide had ever taken place. Tudjman himself claims that the murder 
of the Jews “is retroactively justified by the Israeli’s treatment of the Palesti- 
nian Arabs”, 

The period immediately following the election was most critical. The 
sound of alarm went off in the United States and most of Europe for fear of 
war; however, Germany, standing alone decided to recognize the newly- 
independent Slovenia and Croatia. It was not long before the European Eco- 
nomic Community—dependent on the Bundesbank—and the United States 
followed suit!?5, Initially, eleven of the twelve European Community states 
were opposed to the decision, but with German pressure, the E.C. was gleich- 
geschaitet (unified) into the recognition that would soon prove deadly. Ac- 
cording to Sir Alfred Sherman, political advisor to Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Great Britain, Germany did everything in its power to encourage 
the Croats along lines that would incite armed Serbian resistance, supporting 
the new pseudo-states with supplies of arms and diplomatic assistance!#%, 
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The situation erupted into the savage war which is still howling within former 
Yugoslavia between Croats and Serbs, two ethnic groups who had lived 
without fighting for the previous forty-five years. 

According to Raju G. C. Thomas, just prior to a meeting scheduled for 
September 1992 to be held in London, Germany’s Foreign Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Gensher, stated that the Serbs were the root of all evii 1n the Balkans. 
This statement completely undermined any hopes for reaching an accord’. 
Sir Alfred Sherman concurs that by breaking up Yugoslavia, the ensuing 
conflict “would generate a situation binding the new statelets to them as 
Reichsprotektorate” (states protected by Germany)™. 

It is unfortunate that from the time Serbs and Croats were united in 
1918, the Serbian leaders failed to 1ealize that psychologically, Croats were 
insecure. This was understandable considering that throughout their history, 
Croats had been dominated and liberated by foreign governments. So, when 
the Serbs provided them with liberation from the Dual Monarchy, they be- 
came distrustful of the Serbian leadership. During the time of the provistonal 
parliament, Croats refused to join the proceedings because they felt politi- 
cally inferior. The National Council was against the future centralized state 
and openly expressed “their fear about the future more powerful position of 
the Serbs and the possibility that the Croats my lose their individuality"1?9. 
Without a history of autonomy or independence in their own nation, it was 
understandable that Croats would reject the dominant position of the Serbs 
Although many historians ignore the idea of an inferiority complex, it must 
not be disregarded, for it provides valuable insight into the Croat mindset. 

By analyzing the histories of the two groups, we find that Serbia had been 
autonomous since 1830, and independent since 1878. This was achieved because 
of Serbia’s ability to militarily force the Ottoman Empire to grant them con- 
cessions. On the other hand, the Croat nation had not been able to shed the 
yoke of outside influences, and has been dominated by foreign governments 
for the past one-thousand years. Because there is no heroism in the history 
of the Croats, they began to emphasize their “thousand years culture”, while 
rebelling against the far-more successful Serbs. 
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In an attempt to diminish the feeling of inferiority, Croats tried to por- 
tray the Serbs as second-rate citizens. The Croats began to promote the idea 
that the Serbs were part of the inferior “eastern race”, while they themselves 
were European. They tried to politically align themselves with western powers, 
while placing Serbs in the category of what they considered to be the inferior 
east. As has been shown throughout this work, Croats rejected the Orthodox 
religion and used it as a means for fighting the Serbs. This was exibited as 
far back as the Military Border and magnified during World Wa: II. The 
journal of the Croatian Democratic Union, a right-wing nationalist party 
that won the elections of 1990, demonstrates how Croats feel today towards 
the eastern, Orthodox Serbs: 


The inclusion [of Croatia] in the states of cential Europe, the region 
to which it has always belonged, except for the recent past when 
balkanisms and the forcibly self-proclaimed national representatives 
have constantly subordinated the Croatian state terrıtory to an 
asiatic form of government, while the justified anger and protests 
of certain Croatians have been qualified as terrorism and even 
fascism ™®, 


As history shows, Croats and Serbs are miles apart. Unfortunately, 
entirely too much emphasis is being placed on demonstrating their differences 
while overlooking the fact that they are both Slavic people, and they both 
speak the same language of Serbo-Croatian or Croato-Serbian, with only a 
slight dialectical difference. Both sides are guilty of nurturing hostility by 
negative propaganda, and the media seems to be happy to do the same. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Catholic church is not helping matters. Histori- 
cally, this major world religion has proven its own sense of inferiority by its 
fear that Orthodoxy would spread at the expense of Rome. The church has. 
often encouraged Croatian nationalism and inadvertently supported the 
use of violence by its policy of remaining silent. We have found no docu- 
mentation to demonstrate any efforts on the part of Rome to speak out against 
bloodshed, yet there is ample evidence showing the church’s intolerance for 
other religions, especially the Orthodox. To the contrary, we have found no 
evidence of Serbian religious intolerance toward any different ıeligion. This 
is probably because of Serbia’s exposure to the influence of religious tolerance 


within the Ottoman Empire, the same “eastern” influence that the Croats 
disdain. 
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The twentieth century has witnessed Serb/Croat hostility develop ex- 
ponentially, and it will continue to grow as long as super-powers like Germany 
continue to show favoiitism towards Croatia. The first bomb in the present 
war was not dropped by either of these ethnic groups, rather it was dropped 
when Germany hastily recognized Croatia’s independence ın the drive toward 
"Drang Nach Osten", without regard for the twelve percent Serb minority 
and the consequences the decision would produce. Serbs will never forget 
the terrible holocaust of World War IJ anymore than Croats can forget the 
wrongs done to them in the inter-war period. As long as Serbs and Croats 
are reminded of their pasts, the present hatred between them will remain. 
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Documents 


GREEK HELSINKI COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS* 


ALBANIA 
REPORT ON THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS OF 22.3.1992 
. AND THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF THE GREEK MINORITY 


Thessaloniki, May 1992 


I. Conditions of Mission 


A three-member team of observers of the Greek Helsinki Committee for 
Human Rights (a non-governmental, Thessaloniki-based organization, foun- 
ded in 1990 in order to promote the principles of Helsinki and the CSCE for 
human rights) went to Albania, between March 20, 1992 and March 22, 
1992, to report on the political climate and to monitor the parliamentary 
elections of 22.3.1992. 

The team consisted of Mr. Veniamin Karakostanoglou and Dr. Evangelos 
Vasilakakis, Academics and lawyers, and Mr. Pantelis Savidis, journalist. 
They also prepared this report. 

The original plan had called for an extended stay in the country, of a 
duration of at least one week prior to the elections. The fact, however, that 
the Albanian Embassy in Athens issued the visas on March 18, 1992 (despite 
the fact that the applications were filed on February 22, 1992) upset the 
original plans. As a result, the delegation had to abridge the length of its 
stay. Arrangements for housing and tiansport were made by the members 
of the delegation themselves, amid a tense political climate and in conditions 
that seemed to be beyond the control of the Authorities. It should be noted 


* The Greek Helsinki Committee is an independent organization, founded in Thes- 
saloniki in 1990 to monitor domestic and international compliance with the human rights 
provisions of the 1975 and subsequent Helsinki Accords. 
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however that, despite the guarantees that were given by the Albanian Em- 
bassy, no provisions had been made by the Albanian State concerning the 
housing, transportation or schedule of meetings. 

On the other hand, one should note the assistance that was offered to 
the delegation by the higher and middle-ranked members of the Central 
Electoral Committee in Tirana, whom the Greek delegation contacted after 
the fruitful intervention of Maxsim Konomi, candidate for the Democratic 
Party, and MP in the previous Parliament. The President of the Committee, 
Niko Nossi, his Secretary, Professor Leon Kosta and Agim Muco, a committee 
member, assisted the delegation in every possible respect. They also made 
sure that the monitoring nature of the delegation was made official. Professor 
Leon Kosta and A. Muco had the courtesy to spend much of their time briefing 
the delegation, and helped secure a photccopy of the English translation of 
the Electoral Law. 

Especially helpful proved to be the assistance offered by Professor Arben 
Puto, head of the Albanian Forum for the Defence of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, whose thoughtful insight helped the delegation under- 
stand the political settings of modern Albania, including its historical past. 
Moreover, Professor Puto recommended to the President of the Central 
Electoral Committee that the delegation be granted the status of monitors. 


IT, Albania’s Historical, Political and Ethnological Background 


1. Brief History of Albania 


On November 28, 1912, Albania proclaimed its independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, a decision that was ratified in the Ambassadorial Conference 
of London, on July 7, 1913. Following a period that witnessed the annexation 
of parts of the Albanian territory by Italy, Austria-Hungary and Greece, 
Albania ratified its first Constitution in 1920. True independence commences 
then. 

In 1926-27, Albania is brought within the sphere of influence of Fascist 
Italy. 

In 1939, Albania is occupied by Italy. In 1940, Italy uses the Albanian 
territory as a base to launch an attack on Greece. 

In 1940, the Albanian Communist Paıty (Albanian Labor Party) is 
founded, presided by Enver Hoxha, who led a guerilla war against the Italians. 

In 1943, when Italy capitulated, the Germans occupy Albania. 
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In 1944, the German Army conducts a series of major, but ultimately 
unsuccessful military operations against the Albanian Communist Party. On 
May 24, 1944, during the First Anti-Fascist Congress of National Liberation, 
the new Albanian State is born. 

On November 28, 1944 the German occupation contingent departs from 
Albania. On March 14, 1945 Enver Hoxha comes to power, heading the 
Albanian People’s Republic, and pledges allegiance to the principles of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

With the Constitution of 1976, Albania becomes a People’s Socialist 
Republic. In 1985, Enver Hoxha dies and is succeeded by Ramiz Alia, who 
assumes the positions of Party leadeı and President of Albania. He governs 
until April 1992. 

The Communist regime collapses in 1991 and Albania becomes a Par- 
liamentary Republic. The first free elections are held on March 31, 1991. 
Following a politically unstable period, which witnesses, however, some 
democratic reforms, new elections are called for. On March 22, 1992, Sali 
Berisha, leader of the Democratic Party, becomes the new President of the 
Republic and appoints Mr. Alexander Meksi as Prime Minister. 


2. Albania under Communist Rule 


During the 45 years of communist rule in Albania, the country was run, 
in reality, by a marxist-leninist dictatorial regime, whose iron rule led, both 
in theory and in practice, to the isolation of Albania from the rest of the world, 
with the exception of the initial periods of alignment with the Soviet Union, 
initially, and, later, China. 

The main characteristics of the internal situation in Albania, during that 
period, were the following: 

— The operation of a large and effective security force, Sigurimi, with 
whose assistance the Albanian Labor Party managed to stay in power. It 
exercised a despotic control on the Albanian people, restrained their basic 
civil freedoms and violated their human rights. 

— Central planning of the economy and state ownership of Jand and the 
means of production. 

— The absence of an independent judicial system and abolishment of 
the Ministry of Justice in 1967. 

— An official ban on all religions and commencement of an anti-religion 
campaign in 1967. Albania becomes the first atheist state. 2100 churches, 
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mosques and monasteries are shut down, their property is confiscated and 
members of the clergy imprisoned. 

— Systematic use of force, long sentences and prosecution of the opposi- 
tion. 

— Frequent executions by the border guards of those trying to flee the 
country, since illegal exit was considered an act of treason and was punishable 
by death. 

— Interdiction on immigration and control of movement within the 
country. 

— Widespread torture and inhumane treatment of political prisoners, 
totally unacceptable prison conditions and harsh mandatory labor. 

— Public criticism of Government actions and anti-communist propa- 
ganda was punishable by severe sentences. 

— Lack of alternative political parties or organizations not controled 
by the state. 

—Important limitations to the rights of minorities to exercise their 
cultural, educational and linguistic rights. Cases of prosecution and discrimina- 
tion due to origin were not infrequent (for all the above, see U.S. State Depart- 
ment Report on Human Rights in Albania, 1990). 

The reference to all the above is judged instrumental in the understanding 
of the recent political, social and economic changes and the evaluation of 
the related issues, as they presently appear. 


3. The Political Changes and Reforms of 1991 


The revolutionary political and economic changes being effectuated, 
since 1989, in Eastern Europe, made their way to Albania with some delay. 
The frail state of the economy, which reached levels nearing total disintegra- 
tion, and the subsequent popular reaction, forced the Albanian regime in 
1990 to take some step towards liberalization. This led to a process of politi- 
‚cal and economic reconstruction, which became more substantial in 1991, 
when serious political changes were introduced. The country moved away 
from a one-party, communist State rule to a multi-party parliamentary system, 
and introduced a series of constitutional guarantees concerning human rights. 

Parliamentary elections were held on March 31, 1991, with the participa- 
tion of several parties. The elections were scarred by violence and the exercise 
of considerable pressure towards the opposition candidates. The newly for- 
med opposition gained one third of the seats of the 250-seat Parliament. In 
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many cases, important figures of the governing Albanian Labor Party were 
defeated. 

The Government of the Albanian Labor Party, formed in February 1991 
under Prime Minister Fatos Nano, continued to function for a brief period 
following the elections. The Parliament elected President Alia foı a new term, 
starting on April 30, 1991. In early June, the Government resigned, following 
a genetal strike, called by the Organization of Independent Workers Unions. 
The strikers cited as the cause the worsening of the economy and the murder 
of opposition demonstrators in Shkodér, following the elections. 

On June 6, 1991 the Parliament voted for a government of national 
consensus, headed by Prime Minister YIli Bufi, of the Socialist Party of 
Albania (formerly Albanian Labor Party). Twelve out of 24 ministerial posts 
weıe given to members of the opposition parties. The Government took some 
initial steps in reforming the Secret Police, Sigurimi, the mechanism, that is, 
that was responsible for the ruthless enforcement of state authority and which 
guaranteed that the Albanian Labor Party stayed in power. 

In early December, 1991, the two largest opposition parties left the Bufi 
Government, accusing the Socialist Paity of hampering further political and 
economic reforms. Prime Minister Bufi resigned and on December 12, 1991, 
President Alia appointed Vilson Ahmeti to the post of Prime Minister, to 
head a non-partizan transitory government, until new elections could be held. 
On December 21, 1991 President Alia proposed that the elections be held 
on March 1, 1991, a date that was subsequently postponed to March 22, by 
request of the opposition parties, in order that they may be able to be better 
prepared. 

In 1991 Albania started the implementation of a reform program, whose 
objective was the transition towards a market economy. The price cortrol 
system applied to fewer products and the national currency was devaluated, 
to reach realistic levels vis-A-vis the international market. Important steps 
were taken in the privatization of farm land and small private businesses were 
allowed to operate. The legal foundations were also set foi the privatization 
of several laige state companies. 

The standard of living, already the lowest in Europe, fell even more, 
due to irregular production and distribution of food. Food shortages were 
common. Large scale, foreign humanitarian aid programs were set into 
operation. 

Albania’s record of human rights violation greatly improved in 1991. 
On April 30, 1991 a law was passed that guaranteed the basic human rights, 
including some concerning the rights of ethnic minorities. 
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À great improvement could be attested, both on a legal scale and in 
practice, with reference to the freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, free- 
dom of religion and freedom of movement. 

In June, all political prisoners were set free. The workers obtained the 
right to assemble and join organizations, and the right to strike and form 
independent unions. An Albanian “Forum for the Defence of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms” was formed, as a support and check body. 

In March 1991, a delegation from the International Fedeiation of Hel- 
sinki for Human Rights visited Albania. On June 19, 1991 the country was 
admitted to the CSCE and on September 16, 1991 Albania signed the Final 
Act of Helsinki. 

However, the judicial system has not yet been reformed, nor has the 
legislative body adopted the new Constitution (for the above, see the U.S. 
State Department Report on Human Rights in Albania, 1991). 


4. Ethnological and Religious Data 


From a total of more than 3,000,000 people approximately 70% are 
Muslims, 20% Christian Orthodox and 10% Catholics (there is also a very 
small number of Catholics of Eastern rite). 

The Greeks are the largest ethnic minority in Albania, followed by a 
large number of Vlachs, and smaller minorities of Slavs and Gypsies. The 
size of the Greek minority varies from report to report, according to the body 
that publishes the estimate. For the official Albanian state, the number stands 
at 59,000 people, while other estimates bring the total to 200,000-400,000 
people. The International Society for Human Rights, for example (“Human 
Rights Worldwide” No 5/November 1991], estimates that the Greek minority 
has a size of about 200,000-300,000 people, while the State Department Report 
of 1991 quotes both the Albanian estimate of 59,000 and also the one of 
400,000. 

The estimates for the number of Albanian-Vlachs, officially not a minority, 
also differ. For the Albanian State, only the Greeks and a small population 
of Slavs in the southeastern part of the country are officially recognized as 
being minorities. 


à. The Greek Minority in Albania—The Northern Epirus Question 


The recognition of a Greek minority in Albania is closely linked to the 
independence of Albania in 1912, and the territorial arrangements effectuated 
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by the Great Powers. As a result, the large areas of the southern part of 
Albania, known as “Northern Epirus” (the southern Epirus has belonged to 
Greece since 1912), in which native Greek populations resided, became a 
part of the Albanian territory. 

The region of Northern Epirus was brought under Greek jurisdiction 
three times, a result of military operations or international conferences. In 
1913, despite the fact that the Greek army had gained possession of Northern 
Epirus, they were obliged to withdraw from the region, under pressure from 
the Six Great Powers and within the framework of the Protocol of Florence 
(December, 1913). The Greeks cf Northern Epirus who did not accept this 
arrangement formed a revolutionary government, under the leadership of 
Ch. Zografos and occupied, in their turn, the disputed territory. The Protocol 
of Corfu (May, 1914), proclaimed Northern Epirus an autonomous region, 
within the Albanian State. With the onset of World War I, the Greek army 
reoccupied the region and Italy took control of Avlona (Vloré) and the island 
of Sasseno (Sazan). In November 1921 the Great Powers gave Northern 
Epirus to Albania for the second time. In 1940, during the Second World 
War, Greece recaptured for the third time the region, with a counter-offensive 
against an Albanian based Italian attack. After the German-Italian occupa- 
tion of Greece, the latter was forced, under pressure from the U.S., the Gieat 
Britain, the Soviet Union and France, to abandon its claims for a territorial 
arrangement involving Northern Epirus. The question was referred to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers, and has ever since remained 
in limbo. Despite the fact that no bilateral agreement has been signed with 
Albania, the issue has been covered by the Final Act of Helsinki clause about 
the inviclability of borders in Europe. 

During the communist regime era in Albania, the Greek minority suffered 
more than the rest of the population, due to its ethnic origin. Albania’s 
systematic effort to assimilate the Greek minority by force and deprive them 
of their ethnic identity were denounced by the Greek minority organization 
OMONOIA, in a memo sent to CSCE, during the Human Dimension Conference 
in Moscow (10.9-4.10.92). Despite the fact that the changes that have taken 
place in Albania this past year have improved the condition for the popula- 
tion, in general, important problems remain to be resolved for the Greek 
minority. Specifically, these are as follows: 

a. Minority rights are acknowledged only to the villages deemed “mino- 
ritarian” by the Government. Such is the case in 99 villages, in the prefectures 
of Aghii Saranda (Sarandé) and Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér). If, however, 
even a few Albanian families move to that same village, its inhabitants lose 
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such rights. They are no longer provided with an education in Greek, nor are 
they taught the history of their nation. The same principles apply to the areas 
that are inhabited by members of the Greek minority, but which are not 
granted minority status. Consequently, Greek education and minority rights 
are absent in cities such as Korytsa (Korçë), Himara (Himarë), Tepelenë, 
Fier, Aviona (Vloré), Shkodér, Berat, Pérmet, Elbasan, or even Tirana, where 
many Greeks live. Even the cities of Aghii Saranda (Sarandé) and Argyro- 
kastro (Gjirokastér), capitals of two prefectures that have received the status 
of minority areas, are excluded from having minority rights. Despite the fact 
that a large numbers of Greeks live there, the minority is considered, officially, 
as being of ncn-Greek origin. 

b. In the areas where Greek education is allowed, courses are designed 
to terminate at the fourth grade of the elementary school, schools are few 
and students are lectured on the history and civilization of the Albanian nation, 
and not the Greek. Unfortunately, the violation of the educational rights of 
the Greek minority in Albania dates from the time of the League of Nations. 
Such frequent violations forced the International Court of Justice in Hague, 
to deliver the wellknown decision of 1935, with which it forced the Albanian 
Government to comply with its international obligations, as they relate to 
the educational rights of the Greek ethnic minority. 

c. Within the framework of a policy of forced assimilation and depriva- 
tion of ethnic identity carried out by previous Albanian governments vis-à-vis 
the Greek minority, the statistical data have been altered significantly. The 
minority is currently presented as being a fourth of its real size (according 
to most estimates). 

d. The region that has been declared a “minority area” is only a small 
part of the region where the Greek minority has traditionally lived. Greeks 
residing outside these bounds were considered of Albanian nationality and 
lost their minority rights. Moreover, in the past, Greeks were encouraged to 
leave the region, in search of employment, or forced to abandon the minority 
areas, internally exiled by the Government. The campaign was to a large 
degree successful, and minority members were dispersed throughout the 
country. It is estimated that at least 15,000-20,000 are now living in Tirana 
(see, Human Rights Worldwide, No 5/November 1991), being deprived of 
their minority status. At the same time, large groups of Albanians, or even 
Albanian villages in their entirety, were moved and resettled in Greek minority 
areas and villages. 

e. The Greek toponyms were substituted by Albanian ones, Greek ruins 
were named “Illyric” and their character was significantly altered. Byzantine 
churches were shut down, turned into warehouses or destroyed. 
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f. The repudiation of religions in Albania, in 1967, had a particularly 
negative effect on Greeks (disproportionately larger than the effect on others, 
for example Muslims), since their Orthodox faith is a main element of their 
national identity. 

Religious freedoms have been recently reinstated, but the lack of churches, 
clergy and infrastructure in general, coupled with the fact that the property 
of the Church was taken away by the regime, makes practising extremely 
difficult. 

Finally, a ban on all parties of ethnic, local or religious character, voted 
in by the Albanian Parliament in July 1991, with the support of both the 
Democratic and Socialist Parties, is a measure that affects primarily OMONOIA, 
the Greek minority party. OMONOIA had elected 5 MPs in the first free elections 
of March 31, 1991. The ban can only be thought as a negative step taken by 
the democratic regime now in the making in Albania. The international com- 
munity, CSCE in particular, reacted immediately, since the act violated basic 
principles of the Final Act of Helsinki, to which Albania is a recent adherent. 


Despite international pressure that the ban be lifted, the measure is still in 
effect. 


III. The Political Climate prior to the Recent Elections 


1. In order to evaluate the political climate of the recent parliamentary 
elections in Albania, one has to take into account the social, economic and 
political framework in which these took part. For reasons that are attributed 
to the fact that the novel political life in the country and the democratization 
attempted are at an infantile stage, and the economy (following the recent 
collapse) is about to be radically changed, the situation in Albania could 
be described as showing signs of instability. We mention in passing the fact 
that the state authorities recommended that no one circulates after dark, 
even within a vehicle. The advisory even applies to the capital city of Tirana. 

Despite the lack of concrete evidence (but according to many journalist 
reports), it is general assumed that crimes have proliferated (especially 
thefts, robberies and rapes). According to Professor Arben Puto, this can also 
be attributed to the collapse of the value system, which was biought about 
when the falsely glorified achievements of the former regime were discredited, 
all in relation to the paralysis observed in the economic sector. 

The impression one gets is that the State officials can no longer preserve 
order in all areas, and that there is an important number of activities that 
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elude the control of the government. It was reported to the members of our 
team, for example, that in Tirana, a school was being stripped of its equip- 
ment for two consecutive days. The police never arrived. Charges were made 
that a known criminal had been set free, on questionable legal grounds, so 
that the people would be intimidated. On such occasions, the two largest 
parties (Socialist and Democratic) accuse one another. 


2. The political climate in Albania, prior to the elections, was marked 
by popular discontent, in relation to the exceptionally poor state of the eco- 
nomy. This situation seems to have been the underlying cause for the incidents 
that occurred prior to the elections and which are listed below (note No 6). 
These incidents seem to be independent of party-related issues; rather, they 
can be attributed to the desperation experienced by a segment of the destitute 
population. We were not given information that would lead us to believe that 
these incidents were orchestrated by one political party or state agency. We 
were informed, however, of violent behavior by members of the Democratic 
Party towards Fatos Nano, President of the Socialist Party, during his touring 
of the northern regions of Tropojé and Bajram-curri. 

The political climate, on the other hand, was especially tense between 
the majority of the Albanian population and the Greek minority. Despite 
the fact that no incidents were reported between the supporters of the two 
main parties, the electoral period was marked by incidents involving ethnic 
issues. The tension was also instigated by Albanian politicians, with Abdil 
Baletta being the main instigator (see note IV 3). The anti-Greek sentiment 
was confirmed by Prof. Arben Puto, who believes that it is a novel phenome- 
non of an ephemeral nature. Durim Lamai, local member of the Democratic 
Party in Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér), of Albanian origin, told us that the state- 
ments and acts of the above mentioned MP created an atmosphere of ethnic 
hatred. Mr. Fakiri, member of the Communist Party of Albania, pointed out 
that the surge of anti-Greek sentiment was observed after a public speech 
delivered by A. Baletta, a few days prior to the incident that is recounted below. 


3. Of great importance are the incidents that took place on three con- 
secutive days (starting February 16, 1992) in Aghii Saranda (Sarandé), a 
region with large numbers of individuals of Greek-origin. During these in- 
cidents, tens of Albanians destroyed and set fire to shops belonging to members 
of the Greek minority, and wrecked the office of the Greek minority organisa- 
tion OMONOIA. 

Shops that were not operated by Greeks remained unaffected. The arsons 
were performed under police apathy. The police did not even try to contain 
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the violence. OMONOIA accused the police of having received word of an im- 
peding attack and of failing to act to deter it. 

OMONOIA sent a letter to the diplomatic missions of the European Com- 
munity member states in Tirana, in order to protest for these acts. The Italian 
Embassy refused to receive the letter, on the grounds that it did not bear the 
official stamp of OMONOIA. The E.C. Council of Foreign Affairs Ministers, 
in its meeting in Lisbon, expressed its concern for the incidents and demanded 
that the Albanian Government take measures to safeguard the human rights 
of the minority in Albania. 


4. The effort to discourage candidates of Greek origin from participating 
in the elections should be seen within that same context. Thomas Siarras, 
Vice-President of the General Council of OMONOIA, reported to us the case of 
Sokratis Kalyvopoulos, who had intended to enter the race as a candidate 
for the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (the party supported by the Greek minority), 
and who later recanted upon his decision, because he received threats for his 
life from Albanians. 

The President of the Union for Human Rights, Thomas Tzas, reported a 
similar incident that involved a certain Thanasi Jorgi, from the village of 
Bilishti, province of Korytsa (Korcé), who withdrew his candidacy, after 
being threatened by Albanians that they would burn down his house. 


5. Indicative of the anti-Greek sentiment is the incident of early March 
1992, in the city of Kavajé of Central Albania, when several individuals 
forced a Greek Embassy vehicle to halt and threatened to strangle the driver 
with a piece of wire. 

A similar incident occurred on March 20, 1992 in Tepelené, when an 
individual harassed a delegation from the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS and 
attempted to enter the car in which they were in. Judging from his threats, the 
attack had to do with the fact that those riding the car were Greeks or of 
Greek origin. The incident was communicated to us by Mr. Bikas, reporter 
for Avghi (Avyñ), an Áthens-based, Greek newspaper, who was in the car at 
the time. 

In addition, as noted in a written complaint dated March 3, 1992 and 
signed by the President of the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, police officers as- 
saulted and injured Dimitri Miso, a member of the Greek minority, a few 
days before the elections, in the border station of Kakavia. The note of com- 
plaint was sent to the President and the Prime Minister of Albania, all the 
political parties, the CSCE and all the foreign missions in Albania. 
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6. The serious incidents of early March, noted in several regions of the 
country, should be seen in the context of the climate of civil unrest among 
the Albanian population. 

In the cities of Lushnja and Pogradec, rioters attacked stores that were 
involved in food distribution, while, as mentioned earlier, several public 
buildings were literally stripped of bricks and other construction materials, 
for use in new, private facilities. 

The climactic moments of the unrest, during the period preceding the 
elections, came on March 20, 1992, the day of the following incidents: 

a. In Tirana a police officer was murdered, when he tried to protect a 
party of female students from being harassed by a group of young men. 

b. In Shkodér, a veteran of the so-called “national liberation struggle" 
(a term used by the Communist regime) and formerly a higher official of the 
security forces was murdered. This incident caused great concern to the 
President of Albania himself, Ramiz Alia, as reported after a meeting he held 
with a delegation of MPs from the European Parliament. 

c. However, the most serious incident, from a political standpoint, 
occurred at 23.00’, on March 20, 1992, near the Greek village of Grapsi, region 
of Argyrokastıo (Gjirokastér), when Aristides Zakos, local cadre of the UNION 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, was shot by three police officers while he was returning 
by car to his house, in the village of Derviçani. The officers used automatic 
rifles and fired from a police car whose lights were dimmed. No warning was 
given prior to the shooting, nor any violation been committed, traffic related 
or otherwise, that could have justified some action taken by the officers. 
A. Zakos was seriously wounded and urgently transfered to the hospital in 
Ioannina, Greece, for an emergency operation. He had to remain in the 
hospital for several days, in a serious condition. This attack was immediately 
reported by the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS to the Albanian authorities, the 
CSCE and the foreign missions in Tirana. 

The following day, March 21, 1992, 6,000-7,000 members of the Greek 
minority were assembled in Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér), to protest at the in- 
cident. 

Independent of the outcome of the official inquiry, one has to evaluate 
the political aspect of the incident. The fact that the Greek minority linked 
this serious incident with the anti-Greek sentiment forming and with the 
overall campaign to intimidate her, is, in that context, important. 


IV. The Electoral Law in Relation to the Minority Question 


1. The elections were held according to the procedure described in the 
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Law 7556/1992, voted in on February 4, 1992 by the Albanian Parliament, 
together with the articles 16 and 17 of the Law 7491/1991 on majoı constitu- 
tional provisions. In this case, certain provisions apply to the political rights 
of minorities in Albania, and are briefly discussed below: 


2a. According to article 13, paragraph c, of the aforementioned law, it 
is stated that the candidate, amongst other things, shall present a list of 400 
signatures of voters who are of the same voting district with the candidate, 
and who support his candidacy. As we will see later on, this provision proved 
to be instrumental in the exclusion of certain candidates of the UNION FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS (that is the party mainly representing the Greek minority) 
by the authorities. 

The main problem, however, arises from the fact that the presentation 
of such a list, where voters reveal—in writing—their voting preferences, 
violates the secret nature of the electoral procedure. 

Indeed, those who support the candidacy express in advance their pre- 
ference for a particular party. Agim Muco, member of the Central Electoral 
Committee, did not challenge the validity of this argument, but told us that 
“such is the law”. 

In addition, the number of signatures required is relatively high compared 
to the population of AJbania. If one takes into consideration the fact that the 
country is divided into 100 electoral districts, it means, that in order for a 
party to participate in all districts it would have to obtain the written support 
of 100 x 400—40,000 voters, that is the 2,5% of the voting body. It is obvious 
that this provision makes representation difficult for the smaller parties, 
especially those attempting to voice the political beliefs of a minority. It 
should also be noted that this list had to be submitted at least 20 days prior 
to the elections (article 15). This affected the political representation of the 
Greek minority, given the fact that, since the state of the economy in the past 
year makes employment improbable near home, many Albanians of Greek 
origin were working in Greece. 


2b. Something that deserves closer attention is when the printed catalo- 
gues, on which the signatures of voters supporting candidacies had to be 
registered, were mailed to the political parties. Mr. Isni Milosi, President of 
the Communist Party of Albania, told us that his party received the catalogues 
just five days prior to the deadline, and therefore failed to submit the signed 
list on time. The fact that the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS was only founded 
on February 25, 1992, makes it apparent how difficult it was to satisfy this 
term. 
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3. In the previous elections, the Greek minority had been represented 
by OMONOIA, the pclitical, social and cultural organization of the Greek ethnic 
minority in Albania. However, the Albanian Parliament decided on February 
1992, to adopt a proposal introduced by A. Baletta, MP of the Democratic 
Party, and prohibit the participation to the election of political groups that 
operate on a basis of ethnic or local criteria. Baletta, in a revealing interview 
to the Greek daily Kathimerini (Kaönuepivn) (22.3.1992, page 4) said: “...the 
Greek minority can be represented through this party (i.e. the UNION FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS), which is an Albanian party and not a Greek minority party” 
(implying OMONOIA). 

Due to this interdiction, the Greek minority was represented politically 
by the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, which was founded a few days prior to the 
elections (February 25), and faced tremendous difficulties in its preparation. 

The formation of the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHIS, just prior to the elections, 
is attributed to the expectation by the Gieek minority members that the 
Albanian Government would finally give in to the pressure from the CSCE, 
U.S.A. and the E.C., and allow the participation of OMONOIA, a hope that 
did not realize. 

Both Prof. Puto (who as President of the Forum had reported the in- 
cident to CSCE), and Mr. Ghinusi, President of the Social-Democratic Party, 
opposed the measure to block the participation of OMONOIA in the elections. 
The latter also told us that the deadlines set to submit the signed lists with 
the 400 names were too close. 

The ban on OMONOIA resulted indirectly in a situation where no member 
of the Cential Electoral Committee belonged to the Greek minority, since, 
according to article 35, paragraph 3 of the electoral law, only parties that 
had elected MPs in the previous elections could have representatives in the 
Committee. 

Orfea Betsi (member of OMONOIA in the region of Argyrokastro) told us 
that, for the same reason, the candidacies of persons of Vlach origin were re- 
jected, being based on ethnic criteria. The same thing happened with the can- 
didacies of individuals belonging to the Slavic minority that inhabit the region 
of Pogradec. In one of our questions about this subject, posed to A. Mugo, 
member of the Central Electoral Committee, he responded that the electoral 
law is unambiguous, when the legal situation is clear, and that the Vlachs do 
not constitute a minority. He continued by saying that the Vlachs should first 
be recognized as a minority, before any efforts are made to be represented 
politically. At this point, there is an obvious deviation from the line the 
Albanian Government follows, in respect to the Greek minority. Despite 
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the fact that it is recognized as such, the minority was not allowed to voice 
an autonomous political line in the elections. A. Mugo did not know, however, 
whether any candidacies of persons of Vlach origin had been submitted for 
the elections of 22.3.1992. 


4. The UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, which also included Albanian nationals 
of non-Greek origin, submitted, in total, 36 candidacies, in as many electoral 
districts, in order to have a right to participate in the second round of the 
distribution of seats. 

The local supervisory committees initially debarred eight of these candi- 
dates from participating in the elections, arguing that they did not meet all 
the legal requirements. Subsequently, the Central Electoral Committee, 
ıatified these decisions and proceeded in excluding three more candidates, 
for a total of 11. Such actions were justified by claims that many signatures 
had not been in reality signed by the supporters themselves, but by other 
' individuals. It was not made clear, however, how they had been able to scruti- 
nize every signature, taking into account that there were 208,000 signatures 
in total (400 signatures for each one of the 521 candidates), 

Both Prof. Leon Kosta, Secretary General of the Central Electoral Com- 
mittee, and A. Muco, member of that same Committee, told us that many 
signatures were found to be forged, especially in the case of relatives who were 
in fact out of the country, in Greece. 

Prof. Leon Kosta, did not know whether: any legal action would be taken 
against the violators, as stated in the article 82 of the electoral law. Muço, 
moreover, categorically stated that no action would be taken at all. He justi- 
fied the non-application of the law on grounds of impracticality and in an 
effort to forgo political tension. 

The UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS took the issue to the Supreme Court, 
which ultimately ruled that only 4 out of the 8 candidates were in fact ineligible 
to paiticipate. Despite our request to the Authorities to obtain copies of the 
court decision, in order to understand why different rulings applied to similar 
cases, we received none. Prof. Leon Kosta did not know why the Supreme 
Court had invalidated four of the rulings of the Central Electoral Committee. 
In a press conference in Tirana, on March 21, 1992, with a question posed to 
him by Andrian Brown, a Daily Telegraph reporter, about the exclusion of 
the candidates for the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, Niko Nossi, President of 
the Central Electoral Committee, said that the candidates were excluded from 
participating, because on the catalogues they submitted they included names 
of persons who were deceased and erroneous passport numbers. Andrian 
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Brown told us, subsequently, that he was not convinced by the answer he 
was given. 

Until the last days prior to the elections no one knew for certain how 
many of the candidacies for the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS had been approved. 
As a result, the pre-electoral preparation of the UNION was rendered difficult, 
especially in the districts where the paiticipation of the party candidate was 
approved and later denied, or vice-versa, on contradictory decisions from 
various Official bodies. In any case, and independent of the serious problems 
posed by the application of article 13, case c, of the electoral law, we were 
not given a clear reason why 7 of the 36 candidacies were ultimately declared 
invalid. It should be noted that if the candidacies had been 33, instead of the 
approved 29, then the party might have been able to participate in the second 
round of the allocation of seats (provided, of course, that it would receive 
more than the minimum 4% required on a national level) [see below under 
IV 7]. 

In any case, the aforementioned events validate the charges made by 
OMONOIA and communicated to the member states of the CSCE, the Council 
of Europe, the European Community, the representatives of the E.C. in Tirana 
and the CSCE Bureau of Democratic Institutions and Human Rights. In that 
memo, it is claimed that, in Albania, the Greek minority is hindered in its 
effort to freely express her political views. 


5. According to article 22 of the electoral law, military personnel are to 
vote in tbe polling station closest to the base and are required to register in 
special lists, to be submitted 25 days prior to the elections. The members of 
the Central Electoral Committee we met did not know whether the deadline 
had been observed. There were no reports made, however, about military 
personnel being brought to contested or minority areas to vote, in an effort 
to influence the outcome. 


6. Moreover,.sources for the UNION and OMONOIA communicated to us 
that the electoral districts were designed in such a way as to guarantee that 
no member of the Greek minority would be elected. In particular we were 
told of the case of 3 Greek villages in the region of Himara and the village 
Narta. 2) 


7. The smaller parties and the parties that were formed to represent a 
certain minority, were at a disadvantage for the additional reason that, ac- 
cording to article 15, only the parties that have candidates in at least 33 
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electoral counties and 9 electoral districts, can participate in the second round 
of the distribution of seats. This provision, together with the one of article 
13, case c, mentioned earlier, practically guaranteed that the smaller or mino- 
rity parties had no chance of participating in the second round of the alloca- 
tion of seats. A similar conclusion can be reached about the 4% clause, which 
necessitates the obtention of this percentage of the national vote in order for 
a party to participate in the second round of the seat allocation, taking also 
into account the "lost vote" syndrome. 


8. According to article 21, paragraph 5, of the electoral law, the polls 
composed for each polling station, are made public by the body that drew 
them (that is, the provisional, multi-member executive comntittee, stipulated 
by the article 21, paragraph 3 of the electoral Jaw), at least 25 days prior to 
the election date. | 

This provision, probably adopted because the polls were either inexistent 
or incomplete, creates a practical problem for the Albanians who work abroad 
and who might not be able to register in time or meet all legal requirements. 
Article 23 of the electoral law provides the option for this important portion 
of the electoral body to register in the polls of the district in which they for- 
merly resided. No specific procedures exist, however, for the way that this 
can be done. If taken into account the fact that the law passed on February 
4, 1992 and the publication of the polls had to be effectuated no later than 
February 25 (according to the article 21, paragraph’ 5 already mentioned), 
it is obvious that for many voters working abroad—-already ill-informed—it 
was not possible to register at all. The situation just described applied in parti- 
culaı to the Albanians of Greek origin that had, for the past 15 months, 
moved to Gresce, in search of employment (ses below V 2c). A direct result 
of the aforementioned provision was that many Greek minority members 
were not allowed to vote, despite the fact that they arrived in time to vote. 
The supervisory committee in the minority village of Georgoutsates told us 
that around 50 individuals arrived to vote, but they were not allowed to do'so. 


V. Observations on Voting Conditions 


^ In order to evaluate the voting conditions on March 22, 1992, one must 
take into account the social, economic and political context, already described 
in IH. l m Ud 2 
1. One must also take into account the inexperience towards free elections, 
since the ones conducted under the former regime were a mechanisii? devised 
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to portray an unequivocal acceptance of the marxist-leninist course adopted 
by the country. The elections that were held up to now were done in such a 
way that observed little of the requirements habitually set down in free elec- 
tions, This we must take into consideration, when evaluating the recent 
electoral procedure. 

2, During the day of the first round of the parliamentary elections, the 
team of observers from the Greek Helsinki Committee for Human Rights, 
visited polling stations in the city of Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér), and the 
minority villages of Derviçani, Kukesi, Grapsi and Georgoutsates. 

The observations about the electoral procedure are briefly summarized 
below: 

a. The voting took place in a classroom, under the supervision of the 
Electoral Committee. Each voter received one ballot paper, i.e. a list of all 
candidates from all parties taking part in that particular district. According 
to article 68 of the electoral law, the voter had io cross out all names and 
parties, except the one name and party for which he/she chose to vote for. 
The ballet paper was put directly into the ballot box, without previously 
being inserted into an envelope. This does not fully guarantee the secrecy 
required. In all the polling stations mentioned curtains were drawn in front 
of the ballot booth, and the conditions that would guarantee a free vote were 
secured. The polling stations were not guarded, nor were party brochures 
visible. 

With the Electoral Committee participated party representatives, con- 
forming to article 34, paragraph 2 of the electoral law. In accordance to 
paragraph 4 of the same article, only the vice-president and the secretary of 
the Central Electoral Committee had to be lawyers. The same stipulation 
applied to the vice-president and secretary of each zone (a term used to divide 
the territory to electoral districts). It would have been more appropriate 
for each supervisory committee, in every polling station, to have a lawyer 
present. It seems, however, that the former regime's limit set on the number 
of lawyers permitted to operate, did not allow for committees with legal 
representation to be formed. 

b. In the electoral districts in which the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS parti- 
cipated, that is in the regions of Aghii Saranda (Sarandé) and Argyrokastro 
(Gju okastér), it was noted, that on the night prior to the elections, the ballot 
papers that had been received were obviously nor enough for the people who 
had registered to vote. At noon, the following day (22.3.1992), this informa- 
tion was confirmed by a local member of the Democratic Party in Argyro- 
kastro (Gjirokastér). He told us that the missing ballot papers weıe on their 
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way to the poll stations, aboard a helicopter which had reportedly left Tirana 
at about 11:00 that day. Thomas Tzas, President of the UNION FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS, also reported that ballot papeıs were missing in the minority areas. 
According to Orphea Betsi, member of OMONOIA, the discrepancy between 
number of ballot boxes received and voters registered was noted only in 
minority areas. 

The Greek team of observers confirmed the lack of ballot papers in the 

villages of Grapsi and Georgoutsates. Two hours before sundown, at 16:00 
on 22.3.1992, there were not enough remaining ballot papers for the number 
of people 1egistered. In the first case, 52 ballot papers were missing and in 
the second, the number of ballot papers sent was only 576, from a total of 
739 registered voters (163 missing). This fact was also confirmed by an Ameri- 
can team of observers sent by the International Republican Institute. Its 
members, Cindy Hays and Patrick Ford, visited the villages at the same time 
we did. 
i The President of the UNION, Thomas Tzas, reported to us that in the 
village of Vouliarati 120 ballot papers were missing from a total of 4,200 
ballot papers in the zones of Aghii Saranda (Sarandë), and Argyrokastro 
(Gjirokastér). We were not in a position to determine the exact number of 
ballot papers missing, but were able to confirm that the problem did in fact 
exist. 

c. A substantial number of voters that belonged to the Greek minority 
‘were not included in the polls, because they had arrived to their voting district 
the day prior to the elections. oMONOIA officials told us that in Aghii Saranda 
(Sarandé) 400-500 such voters were barred from registering. The same situa- 
tion occurred in the village of Georgoutsates, region of Argyrokastro (Gjiro- 
kastér), where 50 such voters were not allowed to register. The supervising 
committees complied to the legal procedure, since, according to article 26 of 
the electoral law, additions to or modification of the polls terminate 24 days 
prior to the election date. 

The provision, however, is not only vague in its deadlines, but also allows 
for no exceptions. Its application is unfair to the Greek minority, for the 
following reasons: 

aa. Such voters work abroad and, for professional reasons, can not be 
absent from work for long periods of time. 

bb. Transportation to and from their voting district is especially difficut- 
and time-consuming, taking in consideration the poor state of the communical 
tion network in Albania. 


To summarize, negatively affecting the accurate —M of the 
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Greek minority, were frequent changes in the polls and the exclusion of those 
temporarily residing in Greece for professional reasons, who, because they 
did not arrive in their voting districts in time to register, were not allowed 
to do so, and consequently to vote. 

d. In the village of Kakavia, following the elections and the counting of 
votes, armed Albanians tried to interfere, by use of force, with the lawful 
transport of the ballot box to Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér). That same day in 
Kakavia, on another occasion, they tried to set fire to the house of a member 
of the Greek minority. 

e. At noon, on election day (22.3.1992), the radio station of Tirana 
broadcasted that Greek minoiity members had assembled in the central 
square of the Greek minority village of Derviçani, carrying weapons and 
flags, and were forcing the public to openly vote for the UNION. The broad- 
cast was absolutely inaccurate, and its groundless nature was confirmed by 
the Greek delegation which happened to be at that time in the very same 
village. One hour later the radio station at Tirana conceded that the report 
was false, but not in time to prevent the outrage and tension caused among 
the members of the Greek minority. The false nature of the report was also 
‘confirmed by members of the American delegation, who were present in the 
village at that time. 

f. A different incident occured during that same time, when police officers 
ordered Alekos Papadopoulos, a Greek MP of PASOK and member of a 
delegation sent by the Greek Parliament to monitor the elections, on his way 
to Argyrokastro (Gjirokastér), to interrupt his journey to the region. No 
further explanations were given. The orders were delivered in a way that 
ignored the fact that Mr. Papadopoulos is a member of Parliament. 

g. On March 29, 1992, date of the second round ballot, a house inhabited 
by Greeks was burned down in the village Georgoutsates Orpheas Betsis 
told a Greek TV channel that the fire should be seen as related to the ethnic 
strife in Albania. 

h. It should also be noted that the voters were not issued polling cards, 
and many were not allowed to vote with their passports. The reason given was 
that they did not have the identity cards issued by the Albanian State. So, 
many Albanian citizens, ethnic Greeks mainly, residing permanently or tem- 
porarily abroad, were not allowed to vote, since their identity cards had been 
removed by the former regime on other occasions (mainly on mandatory 
renewals of identity cards), even though they had managed to be on time for 


the registration required. 
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VI. Conclusions 


Despite the difficulties the team faced, including the short time available 
and the transportation problems, caused in a great extent by the general 
instability and insecurity of the Albanian countryside, its members had the 
opportunity to reach important and useful conclusions with regard to the 
degree of political expression in Albania, and especially that of the Greek 
minority in the elections of 22.3.1992. 

The team has concluded that, although, in general, the Albanians were 
able to freely exercise their political rights (taking, naturally, into considera- 
tion the prolonged absence of democratic tradition in the country and the 
deplorable state of the economy), the conditions adversely affecting the electo- 
ral participation of the Greek minority (and other groups, such as the Vlachs) 
were indeed serious, both on a legal and political level. 

The ban on OMONOIA, the impossibility for the Vlachs and other minorities 
to form an autonomous political group, the extremely tight deadlines, 
especially for the new part of the UNION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, and the exclusion 
of many of its candidates, were negative aspects of the electoral procedure, 
on a legal level. 

On a political level, while it was not a case of falsification of election 
results, nor of all out violence, the violent incidents which targeted the Greek 
minority, and certain statements made by politicians of the two larger Albanian 
parties, were a limiting factor in the Greek minority's free expression of politi- 
cal rights. 

The suspicion surrounding the Greek minority and the anti-Greek senti- 
ment that develops in certain political circles in Albania and in some extremist 
groups, are phenomena that must be immediately and effectively dealt with 
by the new Albanian Government. It is only then that the construction of a 
truly modern and democratic Albanian state can be realized, a more ap- 
propriate suite to the despotic and authoritative rule of the past. The note- 
worthy steps taken towards democratization and liberalization in Albania 
in recent months must continue, especially in the area of human rights and 
the protection of minorities, where serious problems still remain. 


Book Reviews 


Loukia Droulia and Vasso Mentzou, eds., Vers l'Orient par la Grèce avec 
Nerval et d’autres voyageurs (coll. Litterature des voyages, No. 6), Paris, 
Klincksieck, 1993; pp. 214, ill. 


. This very interesting little book contains the papers read to the inter- 
national colloquium “Travel in the Mediterranean during the 18th and 19th 
centuries”, held in Syra from July 3rd to 7th 1988 under the auspieces of the 
Center for Neohellenic Studies of the National Foundation for Scientific 
Research of Greece, which retains the copyıight. This meeting was cospon- 
sored by the Department of French of the University of Athens and by the 
Society Gerard de Nerval of Paris and had the material support of the Society 
for the promotion of science and culture of the host city. We suspect that the 
moving spirit behind it was Mrs L. Droulia, the indefatigable chairwoman 
of the C.N.S. (Kévtpov NeosAAnvixov Epeuvov) who signs the preface 
and submits a paper of her own. 

From the outset one senses that what is to follow will deal with a parti- 
cular kind of travel literature. Indeed a first glance at the table of contents 
reveals a series of twenty-seven short essays on selected pieces of travel testi- 
mony by qualified witnesses: intellectuals, artists, poets, even scientists and 
politicians, all West Europeans, all carrying with them the prejudices of their 
time and of their socio-political environment, some travelling by duty, some 
for pleasure and education, some —like most travellers of all times— seeking 
to escape the drudgery of daily life on their own environment, or even to 
escape a persecuting obsession, as was the case of Gerard de Nerval. 

Twenty-five of the papers were delivered in French, one in Italian and 
one in English. In this book, which has no index, they are presented in two 
categories, the first of which is more diversified containing sixteen reports 
devoted mostly to subjects connected with Greece. The second group of 
eleven papers is devoted exclusively to Gerard de Nerval’s Voyage en Orient, 
which was made in 1843 but whose account was published in 1851. 

Fitting to the site in which the Symposium was held, the collection begins 
with A. Kokkou’s report (pp. 13-19) on 18th century West European travelers, 
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who made short visits to the island of Syros and wrote about their experiences 
there. However, since Della Rocca’s Traite complet sur les abeilles is not a 
travel document it could have been ommitted. The same remark may be made 
about the very interesting content of its annex: good but out of place. 

The director of the collection in which this book has been included, F. 
Moureau, from the University of Burgundy (Dijon), wıites (pp. 21-27) about 
the travel experience of ambassador Nointel (1670), of the youthful Caylus, 
“militaire glorieux” (1716), and of father Courmont, the well-known Greek 
manuscript hunter (1729). Judging the quality of the testimony of the three 
witnesses from the content of this report one can easily understand why they 
remained unpublished to date: they are of no interest. 

With the authority which comes matuially out of knowledge, E. Kanceff 
from the University of Turin writes about the so-called "discovery" of Sicily 
by the West European romantics from the later part of the 18th century on 
(pp. 29-38). It is diffucult not to accept his justified proposal that travel 
literature about Sicily constitutes an important part of all West European 
writing of this type for the romantic period: an excellent paper. 

In a captivating report, in Italian, C. Spetsieri Beschi of the University 
of Pisa, presents the landscape artist Simone Pomardi's contribution in hel- 
ping to illustrate Edward Dodwell's Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece (pp. 39-46). Made during the years 1804-1806, this grand “tour” was 
published in London in 1819. It is unfortunate that the illustrations which 
were supposed to accompany this text were placed by the editor in the text 
of the next participant. | 

In a great canvass, H. Tatsopoulos-Polychronopoulos of Athens presents 
travel to Greece by West Europeans during the Romantic period as a quest 
for a “lost” Paradise (pp. 47-55). Though for the majority of the best-known 
German and French artists and intellectuals of the time travelling to Greece 
remained an invigorating experience which found positive ways of expressing 
itself, for some others, like Lamartine, to give a well-known example, this 
was not the case. But then, it should not be forgotten that those were also the 
times of political reaction and power politics in which Greece found itself 
on the wrong side: politics and literature make a strange mixture, indeed. 

In 1984, W. Aeschimann and J. Tucoo-Chala presented to the inter- 
national community of neohellenists a new, annotated edition of Edgar 
Quinet’s La Grèce moderne et ses rapports avec l’antiquite, to which they 
added a 60-page introduction and the unpublished diary which the then 26 
years-old author kept during his travels in Greece. Leaning heavily on this 
publication, the only reference’ presented, R. Milliex makes an interesting 
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report (pp. 57-61) on Quinet’s impressions from the Peloponnesus, from 
some islands of the Aegean and from Athens as well. It must be recalled that 
the voyage in question took place during the period March-May 1829 and 
Jasted about seventy days. 

Three big names of French and Polish letters constitute the backbone 
of the next contribution, which was presented by B. Socien, of the Jagellonian 
University of Cracow (pp. 63-68). The first is Chateaubriand, whose influence 
upon the Polish young romantic poet-in-exile, Julius Slowacki (1809-1849), 
is mostly unknown. Even less known outside Poland is Slowacki’s life and 
work represented by his two rhymed epics, the one a Voyage to the Holy 
Land, the other On the Tomb of Agamemnon, both conceived during his voyage 
which was made in 1836, both written in Polish, both published in 1840. 
The reason for which Gerard de Nerval’s name appears in the title is that 
both men, Slowacki first and Nerval seven years later, during their visit to 
Greece, were in the same state of mind and had a common experience. 

In this post-humous essay on 19th century Greece, as a land of spiritual 
pilgrimage for the young French intellectuals of the time, Y.-A. Favre of the 
University of Pau summarizes (pp. 69-74) the relevant parts of J.-C. Beichet's 
Le Voyage en Orient (Paris, Laffont, 1985), to which all his references point 
and to which any reader, wishing to learn more about the subject, must 
eventually turn. It is unfortunate that Berchet’s name was not mentioned at 
all in this report. 

M. Menegaki-Kindi of Athens University made a comparative critical 
analysis (pp. 75-80) of the relevant observations to mid-19th century Greece 
by two well-known West Europeans, the older, conservative and self-centered 
Austrian baron A. von Prokesch-Osten and the younger, less conservative 
and outward looking French count A. de Gobineau. Obviously, the thirty- 
four years separating the writings of the two men could not but give an ad- 
vantage to the second who grew up in a society shaped by three successive 
revolutions. As for Prokesch-Osten's reserved and often critical attitude to 
modern Greece, one has to consider that he was working for chancellor 
Metternich and his writing was based upon official austrian documents. 
Having devoted her doctoral dissertation on an aspect of Gobineau’s Greek 
experience, the author concludes that, before judging the work of any foreign 
visitor of Greece, one should have a very good intelligence of the questions 
at issue: she votes for Gobineau. 

The next paper (pp. 81-89), read by D. Norman of the C.N.R.S. of Paris, 
is an outline' of a research project upon which he was then working with 
another colleague. Very different in content ftom these presented previously, 
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it is devoted to a non-Greek and non-Nervalian topic: the massive influx of 
French scholars in Algeria during the years 1840-1860. Recalling Napoleon’s 
shoit-lived expedition to Ottoman Egypt, this wide-ranging and government 
sustained scientific “mission”, which also enjoved the material support of 
the military establishment, had the advantage of unity, coordination and 
continuity in its work, which contributed in bringing that country into the 
French cultural orbit for a century to come. We understand that, since the 
time of this meeting at Syıa, some of the results of this research project have 
been published. 

I. Constandulaki-Chandzou of the University of Athens focused her 
report (pp. 91-96) on an episode from the history of the very old Greek- 
French relationship, after it had suffered a grievous setback as a result of 
big power politics and the Crimean War. The one side of the story is repre- 
sented by no other than Lamartine, whose writings contributed in turning 
French public opinion in favor of the Ottomans, then the allies of France, 
and by E. About, whose essays created anti-Greak sentiment. The other side 
of the story has to wait for more than a generation’s time to be told— and even 
then— by a Greek intellectual who had become French through sentiment and 
mariage and who contributed in repairing the damage. At a time when France 
was courting Russia for an alliance against expanding Germany, the climate 
of public opinion was not only favorable to his efforts ‘but also to Pierre de 
Coubertin’s proposal to revive the Olympic games: politics again. 

M. Miguet of the University of Besançon devoted her report on the 
scientific missions of Dr. A. Proust (pp. 97-104), a French epidemiologist 
of the last quarter of the 19th century, who was active in searching ways and 
means for protecting effectively the population of France and Western Europe 
from the epidemics of plague and cholera. Since the time of the Black Death, 
it was well known that the usual place of origin of these two terrible scourges 
of humanity, which swept away thousands of lives every time they manifested 
themselves, was still the Near and the Middle East. A Proust’s not having 
visited Greece during his numerous travels may be taken to mean that, on 
that particular point, the Greek state had already joined the European com- 
munity. 

L. Droulia gave a slightly misleading title to her otherwise substantial 
paper (pp. 105-113). The first four pages, a bird’s eye view of the history 
of travel in the Eastern Mediterranean that only the hand of a few mature 
scholars can produce, could have found a more natural place at the very 
beginning of the collection, or even, perhaps, in her own general introduction. 
The rest of the report is a critical presentation of conditions, ways and means 
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of travel, travel guides and hand books about Greece during the 1830’s and 
1840’s 

Specializing in the history of modern Greek literature, P. Kondoyanni 
focused her attention (pp. 115-122) to the impressions left behind them, in 
Greece, by cetrain West European travelers, as their image is presented in 
the writings of some 19th century Greek authors. During her researches, she 
writes, she discovered a great variety of images, both favorable and unfavorable 
and as variegated as those which we find reproduced in the travel accounts 
of the foreign travelers themselves. 

A. Deisser’s (University of Liege) report on mythification, imitation and 
outright plagiarism, practiced by some West European authors of travel 
books (pp. 123-129), begins as if it had but slight connection with that parti- 
cular colloquium’s main theme. However, as promised by the title given to his 
paper the author enters the subject by pointing an accusing finger at some 
authors guilty of some of the sins mentioned above. Though the corpus of 
travel literature covering the Easteın Mediterranean region in general and 
Greece in particular is a mine of information on all those topics, the testimony 
presented in this paper is rather poor: Nicander’s mythification on Liege’s 
mines and miners, though interesting, is beside the point. 

H. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, of the Research Center for Medieval 
and Modern Greek Studies of the Academy of Athens, reported ın English 
—the only report in that language— about her research project, then in pro- 
gress: her aim was to identify and catalogue the manuscripts of travel literature 
relating to Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor and Cyprus, deposited in 
British libraries and archives (pp. 133-137). This project may recall previous 
work accomplished over the yeaıs by otheı researchers working for the Center 
for Neohellenic Studies. As we understood it this is an enormous task impli- 
cating research all over.Great Britain for the discovery of mostly unknown, 
or little known, manuscripts. Given the nature of the project, it cannot be 
said that Mrs Angelomatis had then arrived at clear-cut decisions as to what 
was to be included or excluded from her project. In the second part of her 
report, we have an interesting foretaste of what is to come. 

J. Richer of the University of Nice, one of the editors of the French 
romantic writer Gerard de Nerval’s (1808-1855) collected works (Pleiade), 
inaugurated a second series of eleven more papers, all connected in some way 
with this writer’s oriental experience. The title of his paper (pp. 141-146) was 
Orphism and Sabeism (the preislamic religion of the Arabs) in Nerval’s Voyage 
en Orient which was published in 1851 and which was a source of inspiration 
for all his subsequent work. This paper was based mostly on material pre- 
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sented in his own book: Nerval, - Experience vecue et creation esoterique 
(Paris, 1987), where his intimate knowledge of Nerval’s life and work comes 
out clearly and forcefully. 

J. Hure of the University of Haute Alsace presented a paper under the 
title “Gerard de Nerval: L’Orient et l'Oeuvre" (pp. 147-154). He was probably 
under the assumption that those who listened to him knew as much as he did 
about the oriental themes in Nerval’s work, which will certainly not be 
the case for most of the 1eaders of this article. As presented in this paper, 
Nerval’s metaphysical view of the East, “Un Orient qu’il situe aux frontieres 
de l’Orient qu’il traverse”, is so far away from reality that it inevitably escapes 
the grasp of an average reader who would have appreciated, even in the form 
of a conventional footnote, an explanation as to the basic reasons which 
motivated this Voyage which, according to all testimony marked profoundly 
Nerval’s subsequent life and work. This would have been much more useful 
than phrases such as “L’Orient c’est l’œuvre”, “Le Temple d’Adoniram c’est 
l’œuvre”, or even “Le Temple d’Adoniram c’est le destin de Nerval”. 

M.-R. Ansalone, from the “Universita degli Studi di Napoli”, turned 
her attention to the role played by the ruins of the Greek landscape in Gerard 
de Nerval’s Voyage en Orient (pp. 155-160). Nerval populated those melan- 
choly ancient monuments with spirits and ghosts of men and women who 
would have some difficulty in recognizing themselves in the roles assigned 
to them. He was not a historian and did not pretend writing history which 
is so down to earth and so unpoetical. In the domains of literature, poetry 
and art in general, which create their own realities, historical truth is replaced 
by metaphysical tıuth, or at least by the author’s and the artist’s truth. 

V. Carofiglio of the University of Bari who, during his return from Syra 
to Piraeus by boat, wrote a poem “To Greece and to Despair” (p. 9), delivered 
his paper under the title “The Disaster of Cythera”. His book on Nerval e 
il mito della “purete” (1966) indicates an old Nerval specialist whose pessimism 
has deep roots in the disenchantment which follows Nerval’s Voyage en Orient 
and which may be found in the works of Beaudelaire and Victor Hugo as 
well. The paradox of all this is that Nerval himself, during his Voyage, did 
not even land in Cythera and the other two authors mentioned never set foot 
in Greece. So, whatever they all thought and wrote about Cythera and Greece 
had little connection with reality of their own time and even less with the past. 
The answer to this non-problem has been evoked in our commentary of the 
immediately preceding paper. 

M. Marchetti of the University of Rome presented a paper (pp. 169-175) 
on Nerval's employment of rhetorical devices, chiches and irony in his pre- 
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sentation of “Oriental” feminine figures as they appear in his Voyage which, 
it must be remembeied, was undertaken when the author was 35 years old. 
First come the wellknown stereotypes created over the years since Galland’s 
translation of The Thousand and one Nights. Then come other images in use 
in his own time, to be followed by those created by himself: a strange mixture 
of fact, fiction and fantasy from which it is difficult to say to what extent 
he is persecuted by Jenny Colon’s memory, or even by his own libido. 

V. Mentzou of the “Panteion” University of Athens focused her attention 
to those parts of Nerval’s Voyage which were relevant to his Greek experience 
and then tried to compare his testimony with that offered by another French 
traveler, Alexis de Valon, whose book Une année dans le Levant was publi- 
shed in 1850. It appears that the only common denominator uniting the two 
French visitors is their fleeting experiences with Greek women and the only 
thing one can do with the writings of the two authors is to compare dissimuari- 
ties and contrasts. This may become an exercise in futility. 

K. Nozaki of the University of Mitotsubashi (Japan), in a captivating 
way, referred (pp. 181-186) to those parts of the Voyage which were out- 
come of Nerval’s actual experiences 1n the East, and more specially those 
which were simply invented: here the French author is presented as a man 
capable of producing a unique scenario made out of his own dreams and 
fantasies. As Mr. Nozaki writes, so aptly and so epigrammatically, looking 
back to his oriental escapade, Nerval was only reconstituting his own feelings 
which had remained engraved into his memory like a dream inextricably 
intertwined with reality. 

In her paper, entitled “The Opening to the East” (pp. 187-192), F. Tabaki- 
Iona states that Gerard de Nerval’s segment from the Voyage en Orient which 
refers to Cythera is no less than an exercise in his own ego, or, to put it in 
psychological terms, an exteriorization of his sentiments, a revelation of his 
inner self. Of course, this is as true as it is evident and, we think, this is what 
good creative writing is all about. 

B. Tritsmans from the University of Antwerp devoted his paper (pp. 
193-198) on Nerval’s Egyptian experience and more specifically upon this 
author’s fascination with the mystery covered by the hieroglyphics: all arcane 
knowledge and all the wisdom of pharaonic Egypt was supposed to be hidden 
in hieroglyphic writing. What 1s veiled, mysterious and enigmatic is a challenge 
for Nerval in whose writing it takes the form of mythification and mystifica- 
tion of the unknown and of the unknowable. Jenny Colon’s death, after all, 
had been beneficial to literature by motivating Nerval’s going to the East: 
his total immersion in oriental lore and his wıiting about his oriental ex- 
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perience brought out his talents as a great writer. 

G. Vanhese, of the "Scuola Normale Superiora” of Pisa, spoke of “Ner- 
val’s mythical geography” (pp. 199-205), with special 1eference to that part of 
the Voyage in which the author writes about the Cabiroi, these prehellenic 
chthonic deities of Samothrace and of Lemnos in the name of whom were 
performed annual ceremonies and fertility 1ites comparable to those of Eleusis. 
Originating with Orpheus, these mysteries were performed with ceremonial 
round dances, suggesting the movement of the celestial bodies, just like those 
of the dancing dervishes of Asia Minor in much later times. Eloquently and 
convincingly, Mis Vanhese tells us that all this set off Nerval’s fertile imagina- 
tion to a high pitch. 

The last report of the series on Nerval's Voyage was presented by A. 
Vougiouklidou, from the University of Piraeus. She focused her attention to 
questions relating to racial issues as they are handled in this memorable and 
inimitable book which, as any reader must have understood by now, was 
much more than an ordinary travel document. Preceding Gobineau by about 
twenty years on this question and being a man of greater imagination than 
of scientific knowledge on anthropology, Nerval could not but produce a 
strange mixtuie of credible fact and incredible fiction. 


lonian University B. SPIRIDONAKIS 
Corfu 


Paschalis M. Kitromilides, The Enligtenment as Social Criticism—losipos 
Moisiodax and Greek Culture in the Eightenth Century, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1992, pp. XV 4-203. 


La présente étude de M. P. Kitromilidis est la version anglaise de son 
livre "Idonnos Mowwidöaf - OÙ ovvrerayuéves Ts Badxavixtic oxéync tov 
180 aióva, publié à Athènes 1985, dans la série de Ja Fondation Culturelle 
de la Banque Nationale de Grèce. 

L'objet de sa recherche est la personnalité du savant des Balkans Iossipos 
Moisiodax (1725 ci-?) et les facteurs sociopolitico-idéologiques de son épo- 
que. À juste titre donc l’auteur cherche tour les témoignages de son prota- 
goniste et les autres sources le concernant pour tracer l’image de son activité 
didactique dans les Balkans, une activité imprégnée de l'esprii de l'époque 
des Lumiéres Européennes. II en résulte, ainsi, la présentation de la biographie 
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de Moisiodax, une biographie basée sur ses textes et sur les témoignages des 
lettrés de son époque. M. P. Kitromilidis accentue dans son Introduction le 
rôle que peut jouer une biographie à l’évolution des sciences sociales et y 
justifie le choix de Moisiodax (pp. 3-13). Il souligne, par la suite, dans le 
chapitre (The Unkown Years), la familiarisation de Moisiodax avec la culture 
hellénique au contact de laquelle il s’était mis dans les écoles de Thessaloniki 
et de Smyrne, qu'il avait fréquentées; il s’agit là, en effet, d'une formation 
littéraire qui lui permettait “de voir la culture grecque à travers sa propre 
perspective” et, par la suite, “de pouvoir prendre ses distances de sa tradition 
et des ses racines conservatrices”. La différenciation de Moisiodax est, pour- 
rait-on dire, l’objet principal du livre de M. P. Kitromilidis, affirmée dès le 
début de l’étude, elle est suivie tout au long de l’ouvrage afin d’éclairer le 
renouveau de l'éducation hellénique qu'il avait enterpris aussi bien en sa 
qualité d'auteur, que comme maitre d'école ou comme éditeur des ses propres 
œuvres. Notons la minutieuse recherche de Kitromilidis sur les données 
biographiques de son lettré; il cite Rhigas Pherraios, qui dans sa Grande 
Charte mentionnait que le village Cernavoda, au sud du Danube, est la ville 
natale de Moisiodax. La citation est d'autant plus importante que Kitromilidis 
cherche à établir des rapports entre les deux hommes. Moisiodax et Rhigas 
Velestinlis, qui seraient d'origine koutsovalaque commune et, par consé- 
quent, descendant des principautés roumaines. Toutefois, au sujet de l'origine 
des Koutsovalaques, P. Kitromilidis semble ignorer toute la bibliographie, 
grecque, ancienne et contemporaine, à savoir les études d'À. Keramopoulos, 
Ath. Chrysochoou, Ach. Lazarou, N. Katsanis, Ant. Bousboukis, Ant. 
Koltsidas ou simplement taire Jeur point de vue sur la question (à ce sujet 
à consulteı les pages 18 et note 6, 19 de son livre). 
Dans le chapitre qui suit, intitulé Challenges, M. P. Kitromilidis se réfère 
à la scolarité de Moisiodax à la fameuse école Arhonias au Mont Athos (1754- 
1755) et à ses études à l’Université de Padoue (1759-1761/2); l’accent est mis 
sur Ja méthode pédagogique que son maître Eugénios Voulgaris préconisait ; 
la sensibilisation de Moisiodax face à la réforme culturelle proposée par 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori (pp. 29-50). L’auteur a l’occasion dans ce même 
chapitre, de nous présenter l’ambiance scolaire d’Athonias, de Smyrne, de. 
Padoue, due à l’enseignement d’Aristote dans son Université, ses activités, 
dans les milieux de la Communauté Hellénique de Venise (cf. notre étude, 
qui date de 1972 sur “La rhétorique ecclésiastique à l’église de S. Georges. 
des Grecs de Venise (1534-1788)", revue Thissaurismata vol. 9 (1972) 171 et 
note 194). Dans le chapitre qui suit Endeavors (pp. 51-67) sont décrits les 
premièrs efforts comme “maître de philosophie” et directeur de l’Académie, 
12 
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Princière de Iasi, qui marquent “une rupture dans la vieille tradition de l'éduca- 
tion hellénique" avec ses tentatives d'y appliquer un nouveau programme 
d'études, loin des formes traditionnelles et dépassées. L'auteur suit Moisiodax 
en Moldavie dans les milieux Phanariotes, de l'Académie Princiéie de Iasi, 
ses cours de Philosophie, de mathématiques, d’éthique, de Metaphysique 
et de Physique, il exalte l’influence exeicée sur lui par l’epistémologie de 
J. Locke et souligne le caractère révolutionnaire de sa conférence intitulée 
“Sur la Philosophie en général”, prononcée en l'autumne 1765. 

Le chapitre suivant intitulé The Crisis (pp. 69-94) se référe au deuxiéme 
conflit de Moisiodax avec les cercles conservateurs de Moldavie, la différence 
de ses conceptions, qui n’étaient pas pour autant aussi audacieuses que 
celles de Démétrius Kadartzis; l’auteur exalte le caractére idéologique des 
efforts de Moisiodax qui témoignent de son opposition contre le système 
féodal de Moldavie. Le chapitre suivant Perseverance (pp. 95-110) se référe 
à la course vagabonde de notre savant à l’étranger et à l’édition des ses œuvres, 
dont les plus connues paraissent à Venise et à Vienne; c'était l’époque où 
Moisiodax avait pris concience de son activité d'homme des temps modernes" 
concience que confirme sa position à l'égard de l'Église et le pouvoir politi- 
que. Le chapitre The Later Years (pp. 111-130) examine la réaction des milieux 
culturels de Bucarest que la personnalité de Moisiodax aprés son retour de 
l'Occident avait troublés; l'auteur analyse sa derniére "profession de foi", 
affichée dans quelques unes de ses luttes concernant les questions de langu. 
ot il apparait plus flexible. 

Ces différents détails biographiques, minutieusement recueillis et analysés, 
constituent la premiére partie de l'ouvrage. Dans la seconde intitulée The 
coherence of a vision l'auteur examine les quatres dimensions d'une probléma- 
tique que pose l’Aufklärung hellénique. Anciens et Modernes (133-142) 
La Science comme métier, La pédagogie comme critique sociale (143-152), 
Aspects politiques (153-182). L'auteur démontre que Moisiodax, esprit d' 
avant-garde de l’Aufklärung hellénique, pose le probléme des anciens et 
des modernes et propose de le résoudre dans la perspective d'une éducation 
hellénique. Il estime que Moisiodax était le pédagoque qui ouvrit le chemin 
à la nouveauté en proposant un programme d'enseignement imprégné des 
données de l'Aufklárung hellénique. Ce méme esprit moderne guidait Moisio- 
dax dans ses rapports sociaux qui se détachaient des pratiques traditionnelles 
et inauguraient l'application des nouvelles institutions. 

Les citations évoquées par l'auteur et tirées des œuvres de Moisiodax 
témoignent de son idéologie et sont trés convaicantes. Ses points de vue 
complétées de celles des savants N. Mavrokordatos, Eug. Voulgaris, D. 
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Kadartzis éclairent la question des lettres helléniques durant l’Aufklärung 
dans les Balkans. 

Aussi le récit biographique de Moisiodax évolue-t-il en une étude socio- 
culturelle de l’Aufklärung hellénique. lossipos Moisiodax, défenseur zélé 
de l'évolution de l'esprit hellénique, avait réussi à prouver que seule “la philo- 
sophie saine" pouvait contribuer au bonheur; il voulait enseigner aux jeunes 
grecs la maniére de se la procurer. Ses efforts, suscitérent la réaction des milieux 
conservareurs, qui ne mitigérent pas pour autant son enthousiasme; au con- 
traire, ces réactions redoublérent son courage et animérent ses intentions de 
mettre son enseignement au profit du peuple grec. Effectivement le cas parti- 
culier de Moisiodax, méthodiquement présenté par P. Kitromilidis, montre 
la marche intéressante de l’Aufklärung hellénique. 


Université de Thessaloniki ATHANASIOS E. KARATHANASSIS 


Alexander J. Despotopoulos, Greece's Contribution to the outcome of Two 
World Wars, Ekdotiki Athinon S.A., Athens 1993, pp. 165. 


With his knowledge of recent political history, Mr Despotopoulos pro- 
poses in this study to give us a documented account of the real dimensions 
of Greece's contribution to the successful outcome of both the First and 
the Second World Wars. It is a study whose originality, importance and time- 
liness are indicated by the very title, as well as in the prologue, where the 
author writes: “The book's parallel exposition of Greece’s significant con- 
tribution to the outcome of the two World Wars reveals the surprising histori- 
cal truth that there has never been another case of a small country like Greece 
furnishing such invaluable assistance to its Allies and such inestimable ser- 
vices to mankind". 

To introduce his subject, the author provides an effective, compact and 
solid exposition of the major periods in Greece's recent history (from 1821 
to 1940) with their principal characteristics. This introduction is a composite 
review of its components, both positive and negative, explaining its dilatorines- 
ses and its failures, exalting its achievements and its grand feats. For the 
reader, this review is an accumulation of critical information on the political 
history of Modern Greece. 

In the first chapter, on Greece's contribution to the outcome of the 
First World War, the author traces and brings to light the real and essential 
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features of its contribution to the Allied Forces’s war against the Germanic 
Empires, dividing the period into two distinct parts reflecting Greece’s history 
during the Great War. In the first part, which covers the period August 1914 - 
Octobe: 1915, he maintains that, although Gieece was officially neutral, this 
neutrality was not in fact absolute. The author’s re-examination of the degree 
of Greece’s participation in the war waged by the Entente overturns the 
erroneous historical assessment that Greece made no contribution to the 
Allied effort in the early years of the Great War. Mr Despotopoulos confutes 
this accusation with substantial arguments. He discloses Greece’s little known 
assistance to Serbia (two-fold aid for a period of fourteen months), despite 
its official neutrality: Serbia was permitted to bring supplies through the 
port of Thessaloniki, and Greece declared that the Greek army would attack 
Bulgaria in case of a Bulgarian attack on Serbia. This declaration was a con- 
siderable factor in Bulgaria’s remaining neutral until October 1915. The 
author also stresses the immense importance of this policy to Greece’s in- 
direct contribution to the development of the overall Allied war, both on the 
purely military level as well as in the diplomatic field. It should however be 
added, in support of Mr Despotopoulos’ asseverations, that this Greek policy 
made the Balkan front more important to the Allies, who decided that Greece 
should be the spring-board for their Balkan policy. 

In the second part of this chapter Mr Despotopoulos demonstrates 
particular skill in his account of the importance of the Balkan front to the 
outcome of the Great War. After a brief introduction to the Greek domestic 
political scene, he recounts the essential elements of Greece’s contribution 
to the achievement of Allied victory on the Macedonian front. Greece’s offi- 
cial declaration of war against the Central Powers, on June 28, 1917, came 
at a time when the war in Europe seemed to have reached a standstill.- 

Premier Venizelos, by this time master of the political situation in Greece, 
made available three divisions, which took part in the great battle and Allied 
victory at Skra di Legen in a most impressive display of military skill. This 
great battle, the author stresses, reinforced the position of those who believed 
that it was possible to achieve on the Macedonian front decisive develop- 
ments which would influence the general Allied war. 

Mr Despotopoulos very rightly emphasizes this course of events, for it 
hastened the current of the history of the Great War. Indeed, the important 
Allied attack on the Macedonian Front on September 5, 1918, led to the 
capitulation of Bulgaria in less than two weeks. The succees of this attack, 
the author notes, exceeded all expectation. More particularly, the collapse 
of the Macedonian Front had a catalytic effect both on people’s willingness 
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to continue the war as well as on the leadership of the three Empires: the 
Ottoman, the Austro-Hungarian and the German. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, engaged in a fierce battle with the Italian Army, could not stand up 
to the armies of the Entente and its Balkan allies on its southern flank, without 
sufficient German forces in the area. The Ottoman Empire found itself cut 
off from its allies after the capitulation of Bulgaria, enabling its enemies to 
organize an expedition against Constantinople, with five Anglo-Greek divi- 
sions under the command of British General Milne. The German decision to 
capitulate when its army was still strong, was taken in view of its successive 
abandonment by all its allies. This was, to a great degree, the results of the 
Allied victory on the Macedonian Front and the capitulation of Bulgaria. The 
author emphasizes, with supporting evidence, that: “It can be taken as certain 
that, without the Allied victory on the Macedonian Front and its immediate 
concequences, the German political leadership would neither have decided to 
request an armistice nor, more important, would it have been able to impose 
this on the generals of the Supreme Command. The war would consequently 
have continued”. It can also be taken as certain, the author continues, that 
although the Allies would still have won the war without this victory on the 
Macedonian Front, it would have taken six months Jonger. Greece’s pro- 
gressive contribution to the Great War first and foremost refutes certain 
contentions made at the Peace Conference in 1919 that Greece was claiming 
much more than was warranted by its contribution to the war. The author 
also refutes the allegation that Greece did not help Serbia in its struggle 
against Austro-Hungary. 

In the second chapter, Mr Despotopoulos furnishes a substantial and 
detailed review of the various stages of Greece’s participation in the Second 
World War, from 1940 to 1944. While the bibliography on this war is quite 
extensive, the author makes his contribution to this story from another point 
of view: Greece’s contribution to the overall War of Humanity. He begins 
with an objective account of the events in the war between Greece and Italy, 
from October 28, 1940 - April 20, 1941. Pursuing his revisionary tactics, the 
author maintains that this war arose principally out of the desire of both 
coalitions for control of Greek territory because of its strategic importance 
— a policy going back to the end of the nineteenth century: However, it was 
more directly the result of Mussolini’s policy and ambition, inaugurated 
immediately following the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, to rule the eastern Medi- 
terranean and his attempt to apply this policy by seizing Greece. It was also, 
of course, the result of Greece’s decision to oppose him. Mr Despotopoulos 
very correctly mentions the various stages of the war, waged initially in the 
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borde: area between Greece and Albania and after the first few weeks in the 
Albanian interior, where the Greek army drove back the Italian invaders 
with a series of decisive victories. He then proceeds to propound the principal 
reasons for Italy’s failure, a failure which contributed to changing the course 
of the general war. In his view, the main causes were the heroic spirit of the 
Greek people, the fine training of the Greek army and its reinforcement 
after 1925 with a satisfactory number of heavy arms. He also considers signifi- 
cant the presence of a powerful squadron of the British Navy, shackling the 
Italian fleet. Another important factor was the fact that Bulgaria did not 
enter the war against Greece when the Italians invaded or immediately there- 
after. Finally, the unexpected Greek victories in the early weeks of the war, 
which made a mockery of the Italian plan for a Blitzkrieg, also played a 
prominent role, as did the Italians’ mistaken assessment of the Greek people’s 
willingness to fight, based on their opposition to the government of the day. 

After this thorough analysis of the Italian policy on Greece, the author 
proceeds to discuss its consequences: it contributed to Germany’s decision 
to implement the invasion and subjection of Greece it had been planning since 
1940. The subjection of Greece, the author stresses, was essential not only 
to put an end to the many adverse (for the Axis) consequences of the Greek 
victories over the Italians, but also to the German decision to confront in 
time the danger that the British would organize a Balkan front, as they did 
in the First World War. And even if they did nct form a new front, from 
Greece the British would be able to bomb the Rumanian oilfields which were 
sO important to the German army. The war between Greece and Germany 
arose, of course, out of Greece’s refusal to submit to German threats. The 
great “Battle of Crete”, according to Mr Despotopoulos, an “aggregate of 
many separate battles and engagements, unprecedented and multi-facetted, 
waged as it was by land, air and sea, was a veritable military epic”. With the 
Battle of Crete, the Germans completed their occupation of Greece. The 
entire German campaign in Greece, considered as a whole, proved to be a 
Pyrrhic victory for the invader. This brief campaign contributed to delaying 
by six precious weeks the attack on the Eastern Front. This delay was the 
primordial reason for their defeat on this front and consequently for their 
final defeat in the Second World War. 

Of particular importance in Mr Despotopoulos’ study is the chapter 
entitled “The historic significance of Greece’s wars against Italy and against 
Germany”. 

: Based on evidence collected from the Allied and neutral press (the Tur- 
kish press, for example), as well as from the memoirs and declarations of 
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outstanding individuals of that period, from among the Allies and the Axis 
alike, the author states and analyses his position. But Greece’s contribution 
does not end there. It continued both outside the country as well as within 
the occupied territory. Outside Greece, the Greek army, navy and air force 
took part in all the Allied actions. The Greek navy even played a role in the 
Normandy landings in 1944. However, as the author explains, after 1941, and 
especially in 1943 and 1944, Greece’s most important contribution to the 
World War was its Resistance movement, which had the support of a large 
part of the Greek population. Despite severe reprisals by the army of occupa- 
tion, despite the tortures and the mass executions, the destruction of villages 
and towns, the Greek Resistance spread throughout the entire country. This 
meant that large numbers of the enemy forces were detained in Greece from 
June 1941 till October 1944, much larger than would have been necessary 
merely to occupy the country, which of course was a tremendous help to the 
Allies on the other fronts. 

In conclusion, Mr Despotopoulos’ work is a persuasive presentation of 
those elements which constitute Greece’s contribution to the Allies’ great 
struggle in the First and the Second World Wars. Even if one is already con- 
vinced of this contribution, its original and assiduous presentation in this 
well prepared study is constructive, and worthy of an important place in the 
bibliography on the two World Wars. 


University of Ioannina DOMNA VISVIZI-DONTAS 


Jean Melissen, The Struggle for Nuclear Partnership: Britain, the United States 
and the Making of an Ambiguous Alliance, 1952-1959, Groningen: Styx 
Publications, 1993, 155 pp. 


This is a very important analysis of a major topic of post war international 
history. Although it mainly deals with the expansion of Anglo-American 
nuclear co-operation, the study inevitably touches upon additional aspects 
of the Cold War: the evolution of nuclear weapons, of their delivery systems 
and its impact on intra-NATO relations, the role of pezsonalities, and the 
infiuence of events such as the Suez crisis and the Sputnik flight on the per- 
ceptions regarding the role of such armaments in the NATO framework. 
The book is impressively documented from both the US and the British side. 
This, in fact, is one of its most important advantages. Nuclear co-operation 
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was a crucial part of the famous Anglo-American special relationship, but 
its study has always been problematic due both to inadequate documentation 
on this delicate topic, and to the variety of subjects relative to nuclear weapons, 
such as military planning, financial considerations, political relations bet- 
ween East and West, intra-NATO balances, or internal politics of the nuclear 
powers. The author has made a significant breakthrough on this level. 

The study focuses on the political issues connected to the bilateral nuclear 
relationship, rather than on its military side. The evolution of such bilateral 
co-operation, it becomes clear, was more important on a political and psycho- 
logical, rather than a purely military level, for both parties to the special 
relationship. Britain’s aims were to maintain the status of a Great Power 
through the possession of nuclear weapons; to rely on US nuclear power for 
Britain’s security and, simultaneously, to influence US policy through this 
co-operation; and to ensure that nuclear co-operation with the US would 
be kept on a bilateral basis. Such an exclusive role as the Americans’ only 
nuclear partncr would secure, according to Whitehall, Britain’s leading posi- 
tion in the European side of NATO. Macmillan’s diplomatic skills secured 
for Britain a remarkable degree of nuclear cooperation with the US in 1957-8. 

The US, on its part, especially after 1956-7, saw co-operation with Britain 
as a cornerstone of the Alliance; yet the Americans also looked at the issue 
of nuclear co-operation in a wider NATO perspective, not merely as a bilateral 
question. In this context, they also had to take into account the views of the 
continental European members of NATO, mostly France, the influcnce of 
which Britain was trying to limit. The US itself did not welcome French 
ambitions to become a nuclear power. Furthermore, Washington was torn 
apart by its soul-searching regarding the extent of nuclear co-operation: 
President Eisenhower was usually in favour of sharing information about 
nuclear weapons with Britain, but he had to deal with the reservations of the 
Congress and of agencies of the US administration. The scare caused in the 
late 1950s by the Sputnik flight was instrumental in allowing the President’s 
ideas to make progress. 

The study also deals with the attitude of the other NATO members and 
with the deployment of US warheads and Intermediate Range Ballistic Mis- 
siles in NATO countries after 1957. It shows that the Americans underesti- 
mated European complexities regarding nuclear weapons and the IRBMs. 
This deployment was a fundamentally different process than the bilateral 
Anglo-American co-operation on nuclear weaponry. In other words, it fell 
short of being a “partnership”. With respect to the South-Bastern flank of 
the alliance, the Americans, although initially interested in deployment, later 
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came to the conclusion that such weapons in Greece or in Turkey might be 
too provocative to the Soviets. The ideas of Eisenhower regarding the “‘flank’ 
or advanced positions such as Greece” in which the deployment of missiles 
might be questionabe, are indicative of how inherently exposed the position 
of Greece was vis-à-vis the Soviet Bloc in the first post war period. 
Therefore, the study is a valuable contribution to a topic which cannot 
but interest diplomatic historians, political scientists and military experts. 
After the end of the Cold War, the significance of Dr Melissen’s work remains 


undiminished, for this always is a subject of great delicacy and of wider in- 
terest. 


EVANTHIS HATZIVASSILIOU 
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CHARITONAS KARANASIOS 


RESEARCH ABOUT THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN ROMANIA 


During my researches in Romania in the last three years (1991-93) I 
noted the existence of the following coltections of greek manuscripts —among 
them some less known or unresearched collections. 

1. Library of the Romanian Academy (Bucharest): 1566 mss; only the 
mss 1-1066 are described. For the rest there is an unpublished catalogue of 
M. Caratasu. 2. Library of the Holy Synod (Bucharest): 24 mss, mainly of 
the 18th/19th cent.; mcst of them are not described. 3. Art Museum (Bucha- 
rest): 11 liturgical mss (14th-19th cent.). 4. Central University Library “M. 
Eminescu” (Jassy): About 140 mss; I work already on a catalogue of this 
collection. 5. State Archives (Jassy): 40 mss; a short description was publi- 
shed by Dan Jumara. 6. Literature Museum (Jassy): 4 liturgical mss. 7. 
Metropolis of Moldavia and Suceava (Jassy): According to informations of 
the librarians the collection includes about 20 mss. 8. Monastery of Neamt 
(Neamt): 38 mss; an inventory (in manuscript) is kept in the monastery. 
9. Monastery of Putna (Putna / Bucovina): | ms (Heirmologion of the 15th 
cent.). 10. Museum of Oltenia (Oltenia): To my knowledge there is an Evange- 
listarium dated at the 12th cent. 11. Library "A. Urechia” (Galati): 16 mss, 
mainly theological (18th/19th cent.). 

According to informations of Romanian librarians and researchers greek 
manuscripts are possibly to be found also in other places in Romania, as in 
the cities Cluj, Brasov, Braila etc. During my visit in different monasteries in 
Moldavia and Bucovina (North Romania) it was not possible to discover 
any other greek manuscıipts. 

The most of the greek manuscripts in Romania were copied during the 
17th and 18th cent. and they are important for the transmission of post- 
byzantine and modern greek literary texts, 
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GEORGIOS VOGIATZIS 


XANTHEIA AND DIDYMOTEICHON: 
TWO DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THE CONTINUITY OF THE BYZANTINE 
URBAN POPULATION IN WESTERN THRACE DURING THE EARLY OTTOMAN 
PERIOD 


Byzantine Thrace has been conquered by Ottomans between the years 
1352-1373. This conquest changed the demographic image of the whole area. 
We can note some important differences between the two medieval towns 
Xantheia and Didymoteichon (both in Western Thrace) concerning evolu- 
tions before and after Ottoman cenquest: Political conditions during the late 
byzantine period influenced their demography before Ottoman invasion. 
Although the two towns belong to the same geographic area, after the Otto- 
man conquest they played a completely different military and economical 
role, which reflects the difference in their demographic status. 


MINNA ROZEN 


THE CORVEE OF OPERATING THE MINES IN SIDEROKAPISI AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF THESSALONIKI IN THE 
16th CENTURY 


The pluralistic nature of the Jewish community of Thessaloniki in the 
early Ottoman era is very well known. The community of Thessaloniki com- 
prised several congregations, each contered on its own synagogue and named 
after a district or town in the Iberian Peninsula or southern Italy. The raison 
d'être of each congregation was to conduct Jewish life according to the 
customs and traditions the immigrants had brought with them from the “old 
country”. The congregations vied with one another energetically to win better 
conditions for the payment of taxes by their members, to induce wealthy 
individuals to become members, and to prevent wealthy members from 
leaving. In addition, within each congregation, the social classes fought one 
another bitterly to achieve optimal arrangements, with powerful individuals 
struggling to impose their will on the congregation or even the entire com- 
munity. Nevertheless, the need to ensure the survival of the Jewish presence 
in the town forced the various elements of the community to cooperate to a 
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certain extent, in several instances against their will, and certainly against 
their preferences. 

The tension between these opposing forces is mirrored in three important 
Jewish texts dealing with the efforts of the Jewish community of Thessaloniki 
to reach an internal agreement governing relations with the Ottoman authori- 
ties in regard to the taxes imposed on the community and their collections. The 
three texts refer to a bill of rights obtained by the Thessaloniki community 
from the Ottoman authorities in 1568 in regard to the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes from the former. 

The paper presents a new source which sheds light on the events which 
took place in Thessaloniki prior to the tax arrangement with the Ottomans. 
The document is an unpublished letter written m 1567 by Jews from Sidero- 
kapısı to Thessaloniki in regard to one of the corvées imposed on the Thes- 
saloniki community, that of operating the mines. 


ALEXANDRA YEROLYMPOS 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 19th CENTURY ADRIANOPLE 


A new period opened for the Balkan provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
since the second third of the 19th century. New national states were gradually 
formed and the territory of European Turkey was reduced considerably. 
The ‘westernization’ which took place modified profoundly the existing 
urban hierarchies. Major development occurred in cities along new railway 
lines and in the coast, while traditional inland cities, especially the ones 
located near the newly traced frontier lines, declined rapidly. 

Until then Adrianople had been the most important city of European 
Turkey, the administration and trade centie of an extended hinterland and 
had lived in peace since its capture by the Turks, almost five centuries before. 

Although there is rich bibliography about the important monuments 
of Ottoman architecture which made the city famous, on the contrary very 
little is known of the urban space of Adrianople in general and more speci- 
fically of the intra muros city, which perished in a fire in 1905; and almost 
nothing is known of the everyday places where the various ethnic-religious 
groups lived and worked. 

In 1854-56, during the Crimean War, the French chef d’escadron Osmont 
prepared a detailed plan of the city. This beautiful manuscript, with an index 
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of 200 buildings in a 1:10.000 scale, is a valuable document for the topography 
of Adrianople in the middle of the 19th century. The Roman-Byzantine 
walled city and its very regular street system (orthogonal grid) appear clearly 
despite the distortions that have happened during long centuries of continuous 
urban life. Written almost at the same time, a report by the Greek consul in 
1858 is an important source of information about the buildings and the urban 
structure of Adrianople. 

With the help of these documents as well as of other sources, this article 
will trace the stages of urban development as well as the city’s evolution 
after the middle of the 19th century, when an era of major development, 
demographic and other, came to end. 


GEORGIA IOANNIDOU-BITSIADOU 


THE BAVARIAN LOANS AND CHANCELLOR BISMARCK'S INTERVENTION 
IN THE GREEK-TURKISH DISPUTE OVER GREECE’S BORDERS (1878-81) 


The unfortunate wording of Article 24 of the Treaty of Berlin gave rise 
to a number of problems and it was only after three years of talks and meetings 
that the Greek-Turkish borders were eventually fixed. During the negotia- 
tions for the final setthng of the borders of Epirus and Thessaly, Chancellor 
Bismarck decided indirectly to force the Greek government to back down 
over what had been agreed at the Berlin Congress and to justify his own 
pro-Turkish stance by making Greece’s repayment of the Bavarian loans a 
precondition of the fixing of the borders. 

Harilaos Trikoupis believed the problem could be overcome by simply 
ignoring the issue. Alexandros Ragavis, however, thought it essential that 
Greece take immediate and unprompted steps to repay the debt, for there 
was great political advantage to be gained from the goodwill of the Great 
Powers, particularly Germany. 

The Greek government therefore reached a compromise with Bavaria 
and agreed to pay the amount requested six months betore the borders were 
eventually fixed. 
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EVANGELOS KOFOS 


THE GREEK MINORITY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS DURING THE ENVER HOXHA 
PERIOD 


This study examines exclusively the school textbooks used by the Greek 
community and written in Greek. These texts were selected from three politi- 
cally distinct periods. The first group is composed of texts used in the mid 
1950’s, when Albania was a fully integrated satellite of the Soviet Union. The 
second group includes books published between 1970 and 1972, a period when 
Albania had disassociated itself from the Soviet Union and had been drawn 
into the Chinese orbit. The last group of books, which is also the largest, were 
published in 1973-1975. This was the period when Albania gradually broke 
away from China, and the ice between Albania and Greece began to melt. 

The study, which has examined more than thirty school books, reveals 
one positive and one negative signpost for the future of the Greek minority. 
The positive element is that the danger of linguistic assimilation, at least in 
areas where the minority was recognized and where its children had the right 
to primary education within their own community, was neither great nor 
Immediate. The negative element is that implementation of the theory of a 
distinct, self-existent ethnic group, using the Greek language but with no 
connection with Greece and the Greek world, could eventually, especially 
in conjuction with the proscription of religion, render problematical the 
survival of the Greek minority in Albania. However, it is fortunate that politi- 
cal developments since 1990 have halted the decline of the minority before 
it could vanish. With the overthrow of the communist regime, the Greek com- 
munity was offered a renewed dynamic lease of life in the land where their 
forefathers have dwelt for centuries. 


YANNIS FRANGOPOULOS 


THE GREEK MUSLIMS: A RELIGIOUS MINORITY IN THE BALKANS 


This article is based on the field research done at a Pomak village in 
Thrace (Northern Greece). It presents the local society (Pomak village) in 
relation with the society of reference (muslim minority with turcophone 
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domination) as a whole, which inspite its ethnological variety shows a visible 
homogeneity vis-à-vis the global society (Greek State). The stages analysed 
in this article are the muslim minority presence in Greece on a historical 
basis, its ethnic composition, its legal status and its political as well as religious 
situation. 


MICHAEL SORENSON 
MAJOR CAUSES OF THE WAR BETWEEN SERBS AND CROATS 


The war which is currently raging in the former Yugoslavia between Serbs 
and Croats has attracted attention throughout the world. As a result, much 
information is circulating about the reasons for the hatred between these two 
ethnic groups. Unfortunately, much of the data is misrepresented and mis- 
understood. This work gives a historical background of the combating ethnic 
groups individually, and how they have related with each other from the 16th 
century to the present. 
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WINTHROP LINDSAY ADAMS 


CASSANDER AND THE GREEK CITY-STATES (319-317 B.C.) 


With the death of the regent Antipater in 319 B.C., the empire of 
Alexander the Great stood at the brink of its second civil war in three years. 
The point was not the succession, but rather who, or whether anyone at all, 
would exercise authority in the name of the kings: Philip III Arrhidaios and 
Alexander IV Aegis. The situation was complicated. Inevitably caught up in 
this power struggle were the city-states of Greece, and they will play a key 
role in Cassander's initial struggle to gain the regency of Macedonia. 

The first problem was that Philip Arrhidaios, or rather his wife Eurydice, 
had no desire for a regency at all and had made one attempt already at that 
solution, at Triparadeisos, where Antipater had thwarted her by addressing 
the army directly’. Second, Antipater had appointed a successor as regent: 
Polyperchon, the son of Simmias. However, there was no precedent for a 
regent naming a successor as regent. The appointment was theoretically a 
royal one, but the situation was unique in that Alexander IV was a child of 
three or four and Philip Arrhidaios was generally taken as mentally incom- 
petent?: so who was to make the appointment? On Alexander’s death in 323 


1. Diod., 18.39 2-4. Eurydice attempted to stir up the phalanx, and almost succeeded. 
Only Antipater's presence prevented it. 

2. The nature of Arrhidaios’ incompetence has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Diodorus states that he had an incurable mental illness (woyixols ... dviatove): 18.2.2. 
Plutarch asserts that this was due to a poison administered to him in childhood (Alex. 77.5) 
and though he calls him a “halfwit” (ateAf 56 t0 opovetv...- Alex. 77.5) at this point, most 
of the language refers to him as being of “unsound mind" (ob ppevñpn - Alex. 10.2) and 
childish” (Sv obSév vnrlou - De Fort. Alex. 337 D E). Arrhidaios was at least presentable 
on public occasions (e.g., Curt. 10.7.13 and 8.1) and understood what was going on around 
him. The problem seems to have been one of emotional self-control (see n. 42 below), rather 
than the retardation normally suggested. For an excellent discussion, see W. S. Greenwalt, 
Studies in the Development of Royal Authority In Argead Macedonia (diss., University of 
Virginia, 1985), 393-402. 
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B.C., a general officers’ conference at Babylon had decided both the issue of 
succession (which ultimately resulted m the joint kingship, on a compromise 
following a near mutiny by the phalanx) and at the same time established a 
kind of co-regency®. 

It was this situation which led to the civil war from which Antipater 
emerged as sole regent. In the later case, Antipater’s epimeleia was confirmed 
by the last formal meeting of Alexander the Great’s Macedonians at Tripara- 
deisos in 321*. The “Grand Army”, however, was now scattered through a 
score of provinces, in dozens of garrisons and settlements, one remaining field 
army under Antigonos “the One-Eyed” in Asia Minor and even one stil- 
rebellious force left over from the civil war. Reconstituting “the Macedo, 
nians” at this point would have been next to impossible even if the generals, 
governors and commanders trusted one another. In actuality, they did not 
trust each other, so that avenue was not open. 

Third, the legal niceties aside (and those legalities were uncertain at best 
as well as being of no concern to anyone with the possible exception of Eury- 
dice), there were some difficult personalities at work among the principals. 
Polyperchon had exercised the regency in Macedonia for Antipater during 
the civil war, but also was one of the most senior of Alexander’s brigadiers 
in both age and length of service®. Antipater undoubtedly chose Polyperchon 
for ‘his loyalty to the Argead House and because tydpsvov dr TOv Kote 
tiiv Maxedoviav®. Antipater’s hope must have been that by making the 
‘choice for the empire of someone of Polyperchon’s stature and known loyalty, 
he could secure a general acceptance of the new regent and thereby preclude 


3. The generals’ council actually appointed Perdikkas the Chiliarch and Leonnatos 
as gaurdians (tutores) for any offspring of Alexander: Curt. 10.7.8-9. The phalanx forced 
Meleager on them as well (Curt. 10.8.22) though he was killed conveniently shortly after 
that. Antipater and Krateros were to share power in Europe, according to Arrian (Ta meta 
Alex., 1.3) and Curtius (10.7.9); while Diodorus (18.3.2) and Justin (13.4) state that Antipater 
was to have sole authority. For a full discussion, see R. M. Errington, “From Babylon to 
Triparadeisos”, JHS 90 (1970), 39-64. 

4. Diod. 18.39.3-4; Arr., Ta meta Alex., 9.32. 

5. Polyperchon had been one of the original somatophylakes, and (since the Battle of 
Issos in 333 B.C.) a taxiarch (which I translate here as brigadier rather than the traditional 

“marshall” because the later gives something of a false sense of both the army’s size and the 
‚function of that officer): Arrian, Anab..2.12.2. He was also “almost the oldest" of those 
who accompanied Alexander (Diod., 18.48.4), which made him a contemporary of Antipater, 
 Parmenio and Antigonos. x 
6. Diod., 18.48.4. 
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a renewed civil war. Antipater was wrong, but not for want of trying. 

Antigonos has already been mentioned as the commander of the only 
“legitimate” Macedonian field army’. In fact, Antigonos had not waited for 
Antipater’s death to begin plotting to sieze authority for himself. It is doubt- 
ful that Antigonos would have accepted anyone other than Antigonos as 
regent. Conversely, few of the other commanders would have been enthusiastic 
about Antigonos. Certainly Ptolemy in Egypt refused to acknowledge either 
the new regency, or Antigonos’ later attempts to claim it®. Finally, Cassander, 
Antipater’s own son, who was appointed-as chiliarch and second in authority 
(Sevtspedovta Kata tiv &Eovolav)to Polyperchon, but who had been acting 
as regent during his father’s illness, was'outraged that one not related (kata 
yéyoc) to Antipater should take over his command (fyyevovia)®. 

There were a number of imponderables with which this group had to 
contend. The first was the position of Olympias, who had a certain amount 
of sentimental authority as Philip Ws widow, Alexander the Great’s mother, 
and Alexander IV’s grandmother. From à self-imposed if practical exile in 
Epiros, she had only partially involved herself in the first struggle over the 
regency (i.e., the civil war) and had sat things out since Triparadeisos!?. The 
second factor was: what would happen if either Alexander IV achieved his 


7. Antipater, as regent, at Triparadeisos had commisioned Antigonos to pursue Eumenes 
-of Kardia, Perdikkas’ last associate and most successful general, who was still in arms against 
the regen cy: Diod., 18.39.7; Arr., Ta meta Alex., 9.38. Cassander, Antipater's son, was 
appointed as Chiliarch and. second in command to Antigonos because Antipater did not 
trust the old general (Diod., 18.39.7), a point bourne out. Antigonos, for his part, resolved 
that as soon as he falt secure he would no longer take orders from Antipater or theKings 
(Diod., 18.48.1). 

8. Ptolamy cooperated with Cassander and Antigonos against Polyperchon's regency 
from the very beginning: Diod., 18:49.3. See, also, K! Rosen, “Die Bundnisformen der 
Diadochen und der Zerfall des Alexanderreiches”, Acta Classica 11 (1968), 182-210. 

9. Diod., 18.48.4-49.1. The Iolaid House (Antipater’s family) may have had some 
hereditary claim to such a position, whenever the need for a regent arose. Antipater had ser- 
. ved in that capacity under Philip and Alexander, in fact the only person to do so. A century 
-before, one Iólaus served as “archon” for Perdikkas II in the initial stages of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Thuc. 1.62.2). If it is the same family (and it isa family name connected to Anti- 
pater, indeed one of his sons is named Iolaus) it would put Cassander's comment and out- 
rage in perspective, and make it something more than sentiment. 

10. Olympias had proposed a marriage alliance with Perdikkas by offering him her 
daughter (and: Alexander's sister), Kleopatra, in lieu of Antipater’s daughter, Nikaia: an 
obvious attempt to dislodge Antipater, her old rival. Perdikkas married first Nikaia, and 
then!Kleopatra, which helped to precipitate the civil war. See Diod., 18.23.1-3; Justin, 13.6. 
4-8 and Arr., Ta meta Alex., 9.20-24 and 26. 
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majority or Eurydice managed to assert Philip Arrhidaios’ rights? The third, 
and the one most central here, was the role played by the Greek poleis. Fol- 
lowing Alexander’s death in 323, a coalition of Greek city-states led by Athens 
had tried to overthrow the Macedonian control of Greece during the short, 
bloody struggle of the Lamian War!!, Antipater, who had used a controver- 
sial policy of narrow oligarchies and Macedonian/mercenary gairisons to 
control Greece since the battle of Megalopolis in 331, had tightened control 
even more after the Lamian War by exiling the anti-Macedonian factions 
within the cities and using more garrisons!*. In fact, Macedonian or mixed 
Macedonian and mercenary garrisons scattered throughout Greece were an 
important resource in and of themselves. They were potentially important 
pieces in the struggle between Cassander and Polyperchon, and Greece proper 
became the arena for that struggle. 

Remarkably, very little information exists on the dispositions of Mace- 
donian garrisons in Greece on the death of Antipater. The only one specifi- 
cally mentioned is the force at Athens, which occupied the Munychia, and 
that only because Cassander (either in the last days of Antipater’s illness or 
shortly before Polyperchon took power) had changed the phrourarchos at 
Athens from Menyllus (Antipater’s commander since 322) to Nicanor, a man 
apparently loyal to Cassander personally®. Also, following his victory at 
Crannon in 322 (which ended the Lamian War), Antipater and Krateros had 
besieged and took by storm a number of cities in Thessaly in order to bludgeon 
the Greek cities into making seperate peace treaties with Macedonia. They 
had concluded with an extended campaign in Aetolia. Though Antipater and 
Krateros soon pulled out and took a large army to Asia Minor in the civil 
war against Perdikkas, it is reasonable to presume that some garrisons were 
left in key positions. This certainly seems to be the case (judging from later 
developments) at Megalopolis under the veteran commander Damis!5. Fur- 
ther, it is equally reasonable to presume some kind of Macedonian presence, 


11. For the Lamian War, see Diod., 18.8-17; Justin 13.5; Plut., Demosth. 27 and Phoc. 
23-26; Arr., Ta meta Alex., 1.9-13; Paus., 1.25.3-5; and Hypereides, Funeral Oration, 1-20. 

12. Diod., 18.18.1-6 for Athens, and 7-9 for the rest of the Greek cities. 

13. Plut., Phoc., 31.1 Plutarch states that this was after Antipater’s death but before his 
death became known. 

14. Diod., 18.17.7-8 for the campaign in Thessaly, which left Athens and Aetolia alone 
in the field. Antipater then first attacked Athens (see n. 11 supra). For the Actolian campaign, 
see Diod., 18.24.1-25.5. 

15. Diod., 18.71.2 Cassander later appointed Damis as epimeletes of Megalopolis (in 
315): Diod., 19.64.1. s 
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either by garrison or pro-Macedonian faction, at Argos and Corinth, which 
is likewise confirmed by later events. 

Shortly after Polyperchon’s appointment as regent, Cassander began to 
lay the groundwork for establishing his own power (dynasteia)*. First, he 
began by talking with his friends in Macedonia, urging them to make common 
cause (koinopragia) with him. Second, Cassander sent secretly to Ptolemy to 
renew their philia and to request that Ptolemy dispatch a naval squadron to 
the Hellespont (presumably to cover Cassander’s escape and crossing). Finally, 
Cassander “also sent to the other commanders [GAAovuc nyeu6vac] and the 
cities urging them to ally [ovppayetv] with him”’, This last reference in 
Diodorus clearly refers to the Greek city-states, and equally makes it obvious 
that both Macedonian garrisons and sovereign cities were involved. To avoid 
any further suspicion of complicity in revolt (apostasia), Cassander arranged 
for a hunting trip which would get him out of Polyperchon’s view and make 
easier his escape. 

Polyperchon, in the meantime, called a council (synedrion) of his friends 
and with their approval issued a formal invitation to Olympias to assume the 
regency for Alexander IV, and live in Macedonia in regal station (basilike 
prostasia)?. It was a shrewd move on Polyperchon’s part, which would have 
given his regency for Philip Arrhidaios a little more legitimacy in the eyes of 
the Macedonians. The only problem was that Olympias declined, for the 
moment, unsure of Polyperchon himself (probably because of his long associa- 
tion with Antpater). 

Cassander sent his friends on to the Hellespont and then, a few days later 
when all was ready, he too slipped away. Diodorus makes the point that 
Cassander was in no way dismayed by Polyperchon’s appointment, only out- 
raged, which must reflect Cassander's own confidence*?. Antigonos welcomed 
his former chiliarch with enthusiasm and promises, ostensibly because of his 


16. Diod., 1849.2. For the koinopragia with his friends and the alliance with Ptolemy, 
.see Diod., 18.49.2-3. | 


17. Diod., 18.49,3. 

18. Seo, also, Rosen (supra, n. 8) for the distinction between Koinopragia and idiopragla, 
on the one hand (i.e., personal relationships) and symmachia (implying formal relation- 
ships and hence sovereignty) on the other. For Cassander's use of a hunting trip as a ruse 
to cover his escape, see Diod., 18.49.3. 

19. Diod., 18.49.4. 

20. Diod., 18.54.1 for Cassander's attitude; for his departure from Macedonia, 18.54.3 

‘and 64.1. The Marmor Parium places this in late Summer or early Autumn of 319: FGrH 
II B, n. 239, F13.12 (p. 1003). For his reception by Antigonos, see Diod., 18.54.3-4, 
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friendship with Antipater, but in reality because he wanted to stir up as much 
trouble for Polyperchon as possible to give Antigonos himself a free hand in 
his own bid for power. In the very next section, Diodorus makes clear the 
reasons for Cassander’s confidence. Polyperchon, once Cassander had left, 
called another meeting of his friends and ali the leading Macedonians to 
assess the nature of the crisis®!, It was obvious to them that Cassander, with 
Antigonos’ aid, “would hold all the Greek cities”, some of which were guarded 
by Antipater’s old garrisons, while others were dominated by Antipater’s 
old friends, mercenaries and oligarchies. They also assumed that Cassander 
would enlist Ptolemy and Antigonos as allies; in fact, he had done that before 
he left Macedonia. 

The one thing that emerges from this narrative is that the only area in 
which Cassander had any independent support was Greece itself. He was, 
however, at least assailable there. First, Antipater’s policies in Greece had not 
been popular in the cities. In fact, it was specific complaints against Antipater 
by the Greek cities which was the occasion for Alexander’s summons to him 
to come to Babylon in 324; a mission Cassander executed??, Further, the 
Lamian War itself proved that the level of Greek resistance was still high and 
it had provoked even harsher measures by Antipater. Polyperchon’s council 
decided that the most effective means to counter Cassander immediately was 
“to give freedom to the cities throughout! Greece” and to overthrow the 
oligarchies established in them by Antipater™. As a result, they expected that 
the Greeks would flock to Polyperchon’s regency as allies. 

The envoys from the Greek cities who were present (presumably at Pella) 
were immediately summoned and promised that democracies (demokratia) 
would be reestablished in them“. A decree was drafted formalizing this offer 
in the name of Philip Arrhidaios (since the synedrion had no formal status 
itself), and copies were given to the envoys to' take back to their cities and 
people. The decree was in the form of a diagramma and constitutes one of the 
longest “documents” in Diodorus Siculus, probably gleaned by Hieronymus 
of Cardia directly from the Macedonian royal archives™. It seems to fall into 
two parts, stylistically. The first is a general exhortation to the Greeks, remin- 


i 


21. Diod., 18.55.1-3.: : 

22. Plut., Alex., 74. | 

23. Diod., 18.55.2 katà thy ‘EAAG6a nöreıs EAsvdepoßv. 

24. Diod., 18.55.4. / 

25. For the diagramma, see Didd., 18.56. For the commentary, see K. Rosen, “Political 
Documents in Hieronymus of Cardia”, Acta’ Classica 10 (1957) 29-30. 
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ding them of the “many acts of kindness” performed for them by the Argead 
House and condemning the recent policies of “our generals” (i.e., Antipater 
and Cassander). It promises to reestablish the policy of peace enjoyed under 
Philip and Alexander [presumably for those with highly selective memories] 
but more particularly: to recall those driven out or exiled “by our generals"; 
to restore completely all property; to proclaim a general amnesty and to insure 
that all restrictive measures passed against the exiles by their own cities would 
be declared void“, 

More interesting is the second part of the decree, which gets down to 
specifics. NOT to be recalled are the exiles of Megalopolis, Amphissa, Trikka, 
Pharkadon and Heraklea®’. Also, special provisions were made for Athens, 
restoring Samos to Athenian sovereignty [so much for freedom to the Greeks], 
but maintaining the independence of Oropus. These are the only cities named 
in the diagramma, and the obvious questions is “Why?” In the case of Athens, 
the answer is equally obvious: it is a bid for Athenian support against Cas- 
sander’s garrison and probable base in Greece. A brilliant bid in that it of- 
fered Samos immediately, but held Oropus out as the reward tor compliance. 
Megalopolis was also in Cassander’s camp, as its later actions will show, so 
it is reasonable to presume that the other four cities were likewise held either 
by Macedonian garrisons or oligarchies controlled by friends of Antipater. 

Nothing is known, other than this one reference, of the “exiles” of these 
cities, and hence we cannot tell whether the failure to restore them to the 
cities is more of a blandishment or a threat to Amphissa, Trikka, Pharkadon 
and Heraklea. As such, these references pcse an interesting problem. Were 
they the only cities holding to Cassander? Were they particularly important 
cities to Cassander’s camp, and if so, “Why?” Were they mentioned in the 
diagramma because Cassander’s hold on them was weak or because they 
represented a specific threat to Polyperchon? Amphissa, Trikka, Pharkadon 
‚and Heraklea are not the first cities which would ordinarily leap to mind 
in this situation, yet they. were important enough to be mentioned specifically 
in an albeit abbreviated version of an official document”. 

To answer, in part, the question of whether these were the only cities in 
Cassander’s control: the answer is “No”. Polyperchon wrote personally (after 
the diagramma was published) to Argos and [in an infuriatingly sparse re- 


26. Diod., 18.56.4. 
27. Diod. 18.56.5-6. 
28. Rosen, “Political Documents” (supra n. 25), 29-30. -- EE 
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ference] "Kai tàs Aowrüg" ordering the exile of all government leaders from 
the time of Antipater, as well as confiscation of their property, and even in 
some cases their execution “in order that these men, being completely stripped 
of power, might not be able to cooperate with Cassander in any way"?9. 

As to whether or not these were particularly important cities: the answer 
is that strategically, even beyond the fact that Cassander may have held them, 
they were. A quick look at the map will confirm this®®, The two best known 
are Amphissa and Trikka (modern Trikkala). The first is a major staging point 
in Central Greece, both for campaigns to the East into Boeotia or West into 
Aetolia, and potentially for any armies moving either from northern Greece 
or into it. Certainly, Philip II amply demonstrated this on the march to 
Chacronea in 3389, Trikka is the central point in Thessaly on the Zygos Pass 
route, which comes up the Aous River from Epiros, crosses the Pindus Range 
into Thessaly and comes across the upper Peneios River at Trikka. Pharkadon 
sat some twenty-odd miles down the Peneios from Trikka, but also on top 
of a complex of tributaries to the Peneios which run in from the South: the 
Kyralios and Pamisos Rivers (from the West and Southwest, respectively, 
that is to the borders of Epiros), as well as the Apidanos and the Enipeus 
Rivers, which are the most important and run in from the South and Southeast 
past Krannon and Pharsalos. In the case of the Apidanos, it forms part of 
the route directly south to Lamia, the Spercheus River valley and the Malian 
Gulf. The Enipeus is part of the eastern route to Pherae and the Gulf of 
Pagasae (in fact, just south of Kynoskephalai) These names (Krannon, 
Kynoskephalai, Lamia, Pharsalos, and Pherae) are enough to point out the 
strategic importance of the routes for they are all the scenes of major battles 
by Greek, Macedonian and Roman armies over the next three centuries either 
trying to force their way South into Central Greece or to defend Macedonia 
from attack from the South. Pharkadon sat on top of this complex. 

Finally, Heraklea (obviously Heraklea Trachinia, given the clear identity 
of the other three towns) was a fortified city at the opening of the Asopos 
Gorge, four miles from the “Western Gate” to Thermopylai. It also controlled, 


29. Diod., 18.57.1-2. 

30. For convenience's sake, my map references are to M. Cary, Geographic Background 
to Greek and Roman History (Oxford, 1949), 61-73 (and especially the maps on pp. 62, 66, 
and 70) and to the Grosser Historischer Weltatlas, I ( Vorgeschichte und Altertum) (Muenchen, 
1972), 26-37 ("Griechenland um 333 v. Chr.”). 

31. For Amphissa as the key to the Chaeronea campaign, see N. G. L. Hammond and 
G. T. Griffith, A History of Macedonia, vol. TI (Oxford, 1979) 593-595, 
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via the Gorge, the western end of the Anopaia path around Thermopylai and 
the main route south to the Kephissos River and thence to Phokis and Boeotia 
(on the one hand) and the route through Doris and past Mount Parnassos to 
Amphissa (on the other hand). 

In short, these are all highly strategic sites, each sitting on the choke points 
of multiple converging routes. In Cassander’s hands Trikka and Pharkadon 
could make communication between Polyperchon and Olympias (in Epirus) 
difficult if not impossible. Equally, Pharkadon, Heraclea and Amphissa are 
key points on the major inland North-South routes through Thessaly, Lokris 
and Phokis. Finally, Amphissa was the crucial point in mountainous central 
Greece for East-West communication as well (East into Boeotia, West into 
Aetolia): thus it sat on both axes of communication, the ultimate choke point. 
On their own, these places could not stop a hostile army going in any direction, 
at least for long, but they could force that army to go slowly and harass its 
lines of communication once passed. Conversely, they could greatly facilitate 
rapid and safe movement by a friendly army?*. This is probably the reason 
that Polyperchon singles these towns out, which brings us to the last question 
(of whether Cassander’s hold on them was weak or they were a threat to 
Polyperchon). Clearly, these were points the control of which Polyperchon 
was at least uncertain about. Either they contained oligarchies likely to be or 
already openly friendly to Cassander, or actually held garrisons of Cassander, 
as do the only other two cities mentioned by name in the diagramma as we 
have it: Athens and Megalopolis. 

The political manuevers and propaganda for the rest of 319 and early 
318, revolve around the situation at Athens. On hearing that Cassander had 
left Macedonia and that Polyperchon “was expected to come to Attica shortly 
with his force”, Nicanor (Cassander’s phrourarchos) sought to secure the 
active support of the city®. On the other hand, the Athenians thought it a 
wonderful opportunity to rid themselves of the Macedonian garrison at the 
Munychia in the bargaining between the two rival factions for the regency. 
By now it was early 318, and Nicanor, taking no chances, increased the mer- 
cenary force at the Munychia (which served to pitch the Athenian sentiment 
more or less into Polyperchon’s camp). Athenian sentiment was to have little 


32. Cassander's unbelievably rapid march from Tegea in late 317, to counter Olympias’ 
seizure of Macedonia, is only explicable if he already held these key points on the route; 
and his securing of Thessaly with such case on this same occasion likewise fits this explana- 
tion. See Diod., 19.35 and n. 56 (below). 

33. Diod., 18.64.1-2. 
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effect. The Athenian envoys to Polyperchon asked for aid against Nicanor 
in accordance with the promises of the diagramma, while Nicanor took the 
opportunity to sieze the Piraeus walls and harbor boom (assuring easy access 
to Cassander}. The result was that the Athenians were much worse off than 
before, and knew it. 

The Athenian answer was to protest to Nicanor, and they sent Phocion, 
Konon [grandson of the old Admiral] and Klearchos to request that Nicanor 
restore their autonomy “xatd tò ysysvnuévov Hdtaypa” (which was naive 
in the extreme)”. Nicanor did precisely what he should have done: he referred 
them to Cassander. Polyperchon, in the meantime, seemed to be having 
trouble getting an army down to Attica (probably the result of the cities 
already mentioned holding to Cassander). His only response, and even here 
we have to presume that Pilyperchon was behind it, was a letter from 
Olympias to Nicanor ordering him (on no authority whatsoever) to restore 
the Munychia and Piraeus to the Athenians®. Shaken (according to Diodorus) 
by the Queen Mother's entrance into all of this, Nicanor temporized by 
promising everything and delivering nothing: he was waiting for Cassander”. 
Shortly after this, Polyperchon's son, Alexander, arrived with an army in 
Attica. 

The Áthenians were convinced that Alexander would restore the Mu- 
nychia and Piraeus to them; Diodorus insists, probably with perfect hind- 


34. Diod., 18.64.3-4; Plut., Phoc., 32.5. Diodorus, or his main source, accuse Nicanor 
of duplicity (probably true), but which reflects an Áthenian bias in that Nicanor was no 
more bargaining in bad falth than were the Athenians themselves, who were playing both 
aides against the middle (literally). For & general discussion of Athens in this period, with a 
heavily Athenian bias, see J. M. Williams, Athens Without Democracy: the Oligarchy. of 
Phoclon and the Tyranny of Demetrius of Phalerum, 822-307 B.C. (diss., Yale University, 
1982). 

35. Diod., 18.64.3. Nicanor was well connected in Athens and not, strictly speaking, a 
Macedonian. He was from Stagira (Diod., 18.8.3), the same city as Aristotle, and was (in 
fact) both Aristotle’s son-in-law and the executor of Aristotle's will (Diogenes Laertius, 
5.12). Finally, it had been Nicanor who delivered Alexander's decree concerning the restora- 
tion of the Greek exiles at the Olympic Games in 324. As such, the Athenians may have 
expected a sympathetic ear. 

36. Diod., 18.65.1. 

37. Diodorus states (18.65.2) that Nicanor was.rightened (phobetheis) at the prospect 
of Olympias’ return to Macedonia, which may well be true or another bit of propaganda. 
Regardless, Nicanor held on to the Munychia and Piraeus for Cassander, so he couldn't 
have been too frightened. For the arrival of Polyperchon’s son, Alexander, see Diod., 18- 
64.3 and Plut., Phoe., 33.1. i 
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sight, that Alexander was already playing his own game. The key element, 
supposedly, was the friends of Antipater (including Phocion), who went to 
Alexander fearing the growing ugly mood among the Athenians,. and per- 
suaded Alexander to hold the forts for himself until after the defeat of Cas- 
sander. Though the charge sounds more like the later radical democratic 
rhetoric attainting Phocion and his friends traitors, it is clear that Phocion 
knew his Athenians well. In March of 318,:a radical democratic slate of 
magistrates was put in office by the Ekklesia, while Phocion and his friends 
were condemned: some to exile; some to death; some to confiscation of pro- 
perty (which echoes Polyperchon’s orders to Argos)”. - 

Phocion and his party appealed to Alexander, and a group including 
Phocion, Solon of Plataea and Deinarchos of Corinth, were sent on to Poly- 
perchon (who was still on the march South)*®. This party was delayed at 
Elateia in Phokis when Deinarchos fell ill, which gave time for the new govern- 
ment of Athens to denounce Phocion and despatch an embassy of its own to 
Polyperchon. By chance, both groups.found Polyperchon at the same time 
near Pharygai in Phokis, encamped with the main army and Philip Arrhidaios. 
Polyperchon’s first act was to order Deinarchos arrested, tortured and execu- 
ted even before he spoke (which probably is a clue to where Corinth’s sym- 
pathies lay as Deinarchos had been. Antipater’s man there)?!. The whole 
interview was a travesty: The radical democrats, led by Hagnonides, were 
tumultuous in their accusations; Polyperchon continually interrupted Pho- 
cion’s defense until Phocion simply gave up in disgust. When one of Phocion’s 
party tried to appeal, Polyperchon told him to stop lying in the presence of 
the King, at which Philip Arrhidaios pitched a fit and attacked the individual, 
one Hegemon, physically until the king was finally restrained**. Phocion and 
his party were sent back to Athens under guard. 


38. Diod., 18.65.3: For Phocion’s role, see Diod., 18.65.4. Significantly, the episode is 
omitted from Plutarch’s, Life of Phocion (the relevant section is 33). 

39. Phocion was specifically deposed. See Plut., Phoc., 33.1-2; and Diod., 18.65.6-66.1. 

40. Diod, 18.66.1 and Plut., Phoc., 33.3-4, which gives the composition of the party and 
its partial itinerary. 

41. For Polyperchon’s actions, see Diod., 18.66.3 and Plut., Phoc:, 33.5-34.1. For Deinar- 
chos’ previous role and his particular cooperation with Cassander in the Demades affair, 
see Plut., Demosth., 31.4; Arr., Ta meta Alex., 9.14-15. See, also, H. Barve, Das Alexan- 
derreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage, vol. II (Muenchen, 1926) no. 248 (p. 130). 

"42. Plut., Phoc:; 33.5-7. Arrhidaios erratic behavior here (first laughing uproariously, 
then tncontroftably angry) may ‘be the clue to his mental iliness. Equally, Polyperchon's 
curious remark about lying may have triggered an expected response in Arrhidaios (that is, 
Polyperchon knew it would set him off). 7 
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Once in Athens, a hasty Assembly was called and a letter (ostensibly 
from Philip Arrhidaios) was read aloud in which he adjudged Phocion’s 
party to be traitors. The subsequent trial was a foregone conclusion. Phocion 
and four others were condemned and executed on the same day, the 19th Day 
of Mounychion ironically, which was early May of 318%. A number of others, 
including Demetrius of Phaleron, were condemned in absentia because they 
had already fled to Nicanor. These events, other than the salutory manner 
in which Phocion met his death, are instructive for us in two regards. First, 
the treatment of Deinarchos, which confirms the position of Corinth in the 
struggle as a supporter of Cassander. Second, it reveals the lengths to which 
Polyperchon would go to secure the support of the new Athenian democracy, 
and by extension the support of the other Greek cities. 

It was precisely at this point that Cassander sailed into the Piraeus with 
thirty-five ships and four thousand soldiers, while Polyperchon was still in 
Phokis working his way South“. That finally prompted Polyperchon to action; 
he brought his army of 20,000 Macedonian infantry, 4000 allies, 1000 cavalry 
and 65 war elephants immediately into Attica. However, Polyperchon was 
at once faced with a critical shortage of supplies, and was forced to divide 
his forces. He left only enough men with his son, Alexander, as could be sup- 
ported by Attica, while he took the majority of the army into the Pelopon- 
nesos. As Thessaly, Macedonia and Boeotia were major grain growing regions, 
this amply demonstrates that Polyperchon was having problems in Northern 
and Central Greece: the supplies were simply not getting through to him. The 
only logical explanation is that the choke points at Trikka, Pharkadon, 
Heraklea and Amphissa were holding things up, as we have no mention of 
Polyperchon achieving any success against them. 

If Polyperchon was having trouble elsewhere, things went much better 
for him at first in the Peloponnesos. While Cassander secured the island of 
Aegina and attacked Salamis, Polyperchon called a synedrion of the delegates 
from the cities to discuss alliance, which demonstrates that most of the cities 
were at least holding themselves aloof. Polyperchon precipitated things by 
ordering that all magistrates appointed by Antipater be put to death and 
autonomy (clearly defined as any anti-Cassander government) be established*5. 


43. Plut., Phoc., 34.1-35.1; Diod., 18.66.3-67.6. 

44, Diod., 18.68.1-2 for Cassander’s arrival and Folyperchon’s position: and 18.68.3 
for Polyperchon’s forces, critically short of supplies and his withdrawal into the Pelopon- 
nesos. , 

45. Diod., 18.69.3-4 for both Polyperchon’s orders and their results. 
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Diodorus reports that many cities did just this: massacres occurred, others 
were driven wholesale into exile and the governments recovering their “auto- 
nomy” entered into alliance with Polyperchon. All that is except Megalopolis, 
which conducted a census, turned out an armed force of 15,000 to man the 
walls and prepared for a siege“. The command of Megalopolis was under one 
Damis, who had campaigned with Alexander in Asia and India, but is other- 
wise unknown. Polyperchon brought down his whole force, invested Megalo- 

polis with. two fortified camps, wooden towers and a palisade. | 

The siege of Megalopolis itself need not concern us directly, oiher than 
to note that it was a complete fiasco for Polyperchon. Even though his sappers 
breached the massive defenses, destroying three great towers and their con- 
necting curtain walls, Polyperchon was unable to take the city*’. Polyperchon 
then left part of his army at Megalopolis to continue the siege, while he went 
off tépas dvayxatotépas npäabeıs part of which was to send Cleitus the 
White and the fleet to interrupt Cassander’s communications at the Helles- 
pont®, That, too, was ultimately a failure and brought Lysimachus in on 
Cassander’s side. 

The failure at Megalopolis had far reaching consequences. By now it 
must have been late summer or early autumn of 318, and Diodorus states 
that af rAstotar tv "EAAnvidov méAsmv Apıotausvor t&v BaoiAéov mpdc 
Kácavópov àréklivavi®. The radical democracy at Athens even opened 
negotiations with Cassander and, after several conferences over the winter 
of 318/17, reached a settlement establishing puta xai ovuyuayia with Cas- 
sander™, The terms drew the difference between Polyperchon’s and Cas- 
sander’s approachés, and were undoubtedly meant to be taken precisely that 
way by Cassander: there was no confisation of property; renevues were un- 


46. For the preparations, seo Diod., 18.70.1-4; 18.71.2 for Damis’ role in all this. 

47. Diod., 18.70.5-72.9 for a fall account of the siege. 

48. See Diod., 18.72.1 for the quote, and 18.72.2-9 and Polyaen., 4.6.8-9 (which is full 
of erroneous detail) for Cleitus’ naval mission. For an excellent general discussion of this and 
seapower's role for Macedonia under Cassander (and the first three Antigonids), see K. 
Boraselis, Das hellenistische Makedonien und die Aegais (Muenchener Beitrage fur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 73), Munich, 1982. 

49. Diod., 18.75.2. Cassander’s naval commander at the Hellespont was Nicanor (the 
phrourarchos from Athens), whose ambitions resulting from this victory got the better of 
him during Cassander’s first military expedition to Macedonia in 317. Nicanor wound up 
being put on trial for treason, was convicted and duly executed: Diod., 18.75.1 and Polyaen., 
4.11.2. 

50. Diod., 18.74.2-3. For a full discussion of the chronology, see S. Dusanic, “The Year 
of the Athenian Archon Archippus II (318/17)”, BCH 89 (1965), 128-141. 
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touched; a moderate oligarchy based on a property qualification of ten minai 
was established and Cassander named Demetrius of Phaleron to head the 
government?!, The only revenge taken on the opposing faction was the con- 
demnation of those radicals who had killed Phocion, but as Plutarch states 
the condemnation and execution of Hagnonides was done at the instigation 
of the Athenian people, while the only other two to die were victims of 
Phocion’s son in a private act of vengeance®?. In otherwords, Cassander 
sponsored no wholesale massacres of his political opponents nor mass num- 
bers of exiles. He even promised to return the Munychia and the Piraeus to 
Athenian control when the war with the Kings was concluded, which, if in- 
sincere, at least came from the man who held them. 

The rewards for this moderation came later in the. Spring of 317, when 
Cassander made his first military expedition to Macedonia, Diodorus notes 
that many of Cassander’s countrymen (noÂAkods ... tHv éyy@piwv) came over 
to Cassander, as did the “Greek Cities”, specifically because Polyperchon had 
lacked energy “in representing the Kings and his [Polyperchon’s] .allies”, 
whereas Cassander “treated all fairly and was energetic in carrying out -his 
affairs"9, Aside from the expedition on which he was currently occupied, al] 
of Cassander’s actions demonstrating this energy and fairness occurred over 
the previous two years in dealing with the Greek cities. Those actions were 
obvious counterpoints to the judicial murders, political massacres and exiles, 
and massive property confiscations at Polypeichon's orders in 318. 

The expedition to Macedonia undoubtedly occurred. during Polyperchon's 
absence in Epirus that Spring (317), where he was desperately trying to con- 
vince Olympias to throw in with him* Eurydice used the opportunity pre- 
sented by Polyperchon's absence (as he had given her “the administration 
of the regency”) to assert Philip Arrhidaios’ nominal power by sending Poly- 
perchon a letter announcing that Philip Arrhidaios was appointing Cassander 
as regent (which was totally within his legal prerogative)”. Cassander, in two 
years, had won his point about his ability and the regency, though that very 
success brought Olympias in on Polyperchon’ s side and the game was to con- 
tinue for fifteen more years”. é ae 


51. Diod., 18.74.3. - 

52. Plut., Phoc., 38.1. 

53. Diod., 18.75.2. 

54. On Polyperchon, see Diod., 19. 112; on Burydice’s position, 860 19. 11.1. 

55. Justin, 14.5. See, also, Rosen, "Political. Document" (supra n. 23), 75. .- 5 

56. The naming, of- Cassander,to the regency was, the degiding factor for Olympias. She 
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A review of these events reveals several interesting points, and demon- 
strates several traits which will be present throughout the rest of Hellenistic 
Greek history. First, the struggle for the regency of Macedonia occurred 
entirely in Greece and the Aegean Basin, at this stage at least; in effect, the 
control cf Greece Proper became the key to the control of Macedonia, and 
was to remain so down to the Roman occupation. Second, whereas over the 
previous twenty years coalitions of Greeks at Chaeronea (in 338), Megalo- 
polis (in 331) and Crannon (in 322) had acted to resist Macedonian control, 
from now on they will merely react to outside initiatives as part of a greater 
power struggle among the Successors to Alexander and the monarchies they 
founded; in effect, the Greek city-states had become pawns in the game of 
empire. That, too, remained true down to the Roman occupation, which tur- 
ned the game into a Roman one. Nevertheless, pawns or no, the Greek poleis 
were essential elements in Cassander’s road to power, and remained so in his 
struggle to hold Macedonia. Finally, the call to Greek liberty, to freedom and 
autonomy which harkened back to the first part of the Fourth Century, be- 
came a propaganda cliche acted out upon the Greek city-states by greater 
outside forces, in their own power struggles amongst themselves. As with the 
other factors, this feature lasted down through Rome’s organization of Mace- 
donia as a province (in 147/6) and, hence, became one of the leitmotifs of the 
Hellenistic Age. 
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marched to Euia in Dassaretis, along with Polyperchon and the Epirote army. Arrhidaios’ 
army deserted him, and Olympias preceded to run amok settling up old scores and hatreds. 
On Enia’s location, see Ptolemy 3.13.32; on Olympias’ action, see Diod., 19.11.2-9; Justin, 
14.5.10; Pausanias, 1.11.34 and 35.6 as well as 8.7.7; and Aelian, V.H. 13.36. Though Cas- 
sander.was back in power in Macedonia within weeks, it took him until tho Spring of 316 
to mop up the centers of resistance. Even then, he wasn’t secure until the Spring of 302, 
when he probably assumed the kingship; see W. L. Adams, “The Dynamics of Internal 
Macedonian Politics in the Time of Cassander”, Archaia Makedonia, vol. III, 17-30. 
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THE BALKANS BETWEEN ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 600-900, A.D. 


The religious history of the Balkans has been remarkably turbulent due 
to the fact that as early as 395 A.D. the peninsula was divided between Eastern 
and Western Illyricum. While there was every indication that the bishops of 
Rome were presumed to hold all of the Balkans within their jurisdiction, as 
the civil border between East and West moved towards the Adriatic, the 
papacy also lost out to the ecumenical patriarchate of Constantinople. While 
at one time the Greeks of the Balkans looked to Rome, or more frequently 
to Rome’s vicars in Thessaloniki, for their head, little by little only the Latin- 
speaking regions of the extreme western pat of Illyricum, Dalmatia, was left 
in the popes’ domain. 

Rome's view held that, since first enunciated by Pope Damasus, it alone 
could claim principatus apostolicae sedis because of its Petrine and Pauline 
origins. Constantinople’s bishop, on the other hand, only held authority 
given it by conciliary decree. The presence of the emperor in Constantinople, 
however, gave the patriarchate’s jurisdiction in the Balkans a major asset. 
Much of the struggle between Rome and Constantinople was played out in 
the three centuries between 600 and 900. 

While the fall of the western part of the Roman Empire occurred when 
the Germanic people overran the Rhine frontier, there was a much more 
serious collapse when the Avars and Slavs occupied the Danubian provinces 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. By the time of Pope Gregory the Great's 
death in 604 Justiniana Prima had disappeared along with the other major 
Balkan cities of the interior, Singidunum and Sirmium. In 614 an Avar attack 
devastated Salona, the most important of the Dalmatian cities and its Chris- 
tians were forced to take refuge in Spalatum, within the walls of Diocletian's 
palace. Salona's last bishop fled for safety to Italy!. 


1. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, O. Moravcsik and R. J. H. 
Jenkins, eds. (Budapest, 1949), XXX. The Avars took Salona by dressing as Romans and 
(hereby gained entrance into the city, 
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While a considerable amount of papal correspondence to Balkan bishops 
exists through the era of Gregory the Great, there is a precipitous decline as 
the cities and their bishops vanish from the map. After 604 there are no ex- 
tant letters until the pontificate of Honorius I who in 625 wrote to the bishops 
of Epirus, a region still free of invaders, but not of problems. The pope pro- 
tested an irregular election of the bishop of Nicopolis. Honorius refused to 
send the pallium until the situation was rectified?. 

The next papal contact with the Balkans occurred during John IV’s 
pontificate. Born in Dalmatia, John’s family was among the many refugees 
who had come to Italy. Elected pope in 640 he continued to keep in mind 
the sufferings of his homeland. The Liber pontificalis notes, “He sent a large 
amount of money to Abbot Martin for the redempticn of captives through 
all Dalmatia and Istria”. John’s agents secured the relics of several Dalmatian 
saints and had them brought to Rome. Here they were lodged in the Oratory 
of St. Venantius located on the grounds of the Lateran palace. _ 

According to the De Administrando imperio of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus it was about this time that Emperor Herakleios made contact with 
the Croatians and Serbs, inviting them to settle in Illyricum. They were made 
imperial allies appointed to fend off the Avars and Slavs, who rejected Roman 
rule. According to Porphyrogenitus, the: Croatians... “requested the holy 
baptism from the bishop of Rome and bishops were sent to them in the time 
of Porinos their prince”. 

It may well have been during John IV's pontificate that this happened 
since he would have had a natural interest in the conversion of people settled 
in Dalmatia, Nothing is known about the result of this early mission among 
the Croatians. Apparently it had only a slight effect. The first known Croatian 
bishopric was not established until the final years of the ninth century. 

. Meanwhile a new doctrinal dispute arose to trouble relations between 
the popes and the emperors. In an effort to reconcile the Monophysites to 
his rule Emperor Herakleios and his successors promoted the doctrine of 


' 2. Honorius to the bishops of Epirus; Rome, Dec. 13, 625 in Regesta pontificum Roma- 
norum, Philip Jaffé, ed. (2 vols., 2nd edn., Leipzig, 1885), I, 223; Sacrorum conciliorum nova 
et amplissima collectio, Johannes Mansi, ed. (31 vols., Florence and Venice, 1759-98), X, 
581. 

3. Liber pontificalis, L. Duchesne, ed. (2 vols., Paris, 1886), I, 330. Abbot Martin is 
otherwise unknown. The oratory of St. Venantius is still extant. It contains a mosaic showing 
John making his donation. 

4. De administrando, XXXI. 
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Monotheletism, a modified form of the earlier heresy of Monophysitism. 
Monotheletism held that Jesus, although human in otker ways, had only a 
divine will. This belief the emperor published in a document, the Ekthesis. 
When the Ekthesis arrived.in Rome, Pope John IV called a synod to examine 
it and found that it was in fact heretical®, 

Once again the views of pope and emperor were at odds. Rome held that 
no compromise with Monophysitism was possible. Constantinople argued 
that the Monothelite compromise was essential to win over the Syrian and 
Egyptian: Monophysites. 

. In 649 the newly-elected pope was Martin I. In Constantinople the 
emperor was now Constans II, grandson of Herakleios. Monothelite doctrine 
was still a point of controversy despite the loss of Syria and Egypt to the 
Arab Muslims. In the very first year of his pontificate Martin held a council 
in Rome which pronounced against it. 

Pope Martin appointed a delegate to go to the emperor to present Rome’s 
case. He could not depend on his apostolic vicar in Thessaloniki, since Arch- 
bishop Paul, the incumbent, supported the imperial theology. The pope was 
so angry at Paul that he dispatched a letter to the bishops of Macedonia. 
They were to hold a synod to examine Paul’s views en exonerated, 
he was to be excommunicated’. 

The emperor was not at all pleased with Pope. Martin. He NT to have 
Martin murdered by an assassin sent to Italy, but the plot failed. Next Con- 
stans ordered the Ravenna exarch to go to Rome and arrest the pope. When 
this official 1eached Rome he found the pope, suffering from gout, lying on 
& bed inside the Basilica of St. John Lateran. Ignoring the pope's illness and 
his appeal.for sanctuary, the exarch bundled him up and sent him off under 
guard to Constantinople. For a year the soldiers kept their prisoner on the 
island of Naxos until delivered to Constantinople. There he received a sen- 
tence of exile to the Crimea where, soon afterwards, he died”. 

Emperor Constans IE won several military victories in the Balkans against 

5. Horacé K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (18 vols. in 19, 
2nd edn., London, 1902-32) I, 1, 363; V. Grumel, "Recherches sur l'histoire de Monothele- 
tism”, Echos d'Orient, XXVIU (1929), 272-82; Luigi Magi, La Sede Romana nella corrispon- 
denza degli imperatori e patriarchi bizantini ( VI-VII sec.) (Louvain, 1972), pp. 206-26. 

6. Martin I to the bishops of Macedonia, Rome, 649 in Jaffé, Regesta, I, 231; Mansi, 
Collectio, X, 843. See also Jan L. Van Dieten, Geschichte der Patriarchen von Sergios I bis 
Joannes VI. 610-75 (Amsterdam, 1972). 


1. Liber pontificalis, I, 336-38. an death occurred on September 6, 655. He is 
considered a martyr. ` - 
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Avars and Slavs. Encouraged by this success in 664 he left for a campaign 
in Italy with an army of 20,000 men where he defeated several Lombard forces 
and then moved on to Rome. 

Pope Vitalian swallowed hard and with his clergy met Constans outside 
the city to escort the emperor into Rome with proper ceremony. The emperor 
attended Sunday Mass in St. Peter’s and was a guest at a banquet given by 
the pope in his honor. On the surface pope and emperor seemed to be the best 
of friends. Monotheletism and the fate of Martin I must not have been dis- 
cussed. While in the city the emperor betrayed his character when he ordered 
all the copper roofs of Rome, many of its statues and art works, to be taken 
to be sold in order to support his army. Later Constans was murdered in 
Syracuse and the Romans may well have bieathed a sigh of relief®. 

This same Vitalian, pope from 656 to 672, has left two letters to Paul, 
Archbishop of Crete. In these documents he complained that Paul had unjust- 
ly deposed one of his bishops and in the second letter required him to restore 
a sequestered monastery to its monks?. Vitalian’s correspondence demonstrat- 
es the continued interest of Rome in the Greek churches of the Balkans. 

At this time Italy began to fill with clerical and monastic refugees as 
Islamic armies continued their advance in the Middle East. Christian Syrians 
and Greeks arrived in such large numbers that several soon occupied the 
papacy. These exiles held an advantage over local Romans since most were 
better educated and enjoyed reputations for ascetical practices unknown in 
Italy. This was especially true of the monks. Between 686 and 752 there were 
eleven popes and of that number four were Syrian and five were Greek. 

Once it was evident that the Muslim occupation of the Middle East was 
a permanent one, there was little reason to pursue Monothelitism any longer. 
Emperor Constantine IV abandoned the theology of his family and in 681 
summoned a council to meet at Constantinople to withdraw imperial support 
for the heresy. 

Pope Agatho was delighted to send legates to participate in this, the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council. When the signatures were placed on the official docu- 
ments, the archbishops of Thessaloniki, Corinth, and Crete all made mention 
of their connection to the papacy?°. 


8. Liber pontificalis, I, 343-44; L. Duchesne, "L'Illyricum eccksiastique”, in Églises 
separées (2nd ed., Paris, 1905), p. 231. 

9. Vitalian to Paul of Crete, Jan. 27, 667 in Jaffé, Regesta, 1, 236; Mansi, Collectio, XI, 
16, 18. 

10. Mansi, Collectio, XL, 658; Karl J. Hefele, Histoire des conciles d'aprés les documents 
originaux, H. Leclercq, ed. (11 vols., Paris, 1907-49), YII, 1, 308-15. 
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Emperor Constantine IV was so much in admiration of the papacy that 
he asked a later pope to accept his two sons as his adopted children. He sent 
locks of their hair to Rome to certify that a special relationship now existed 
between the pope and the imperial family. 

When one of these boys, Justinian I, succeeded to the imperial throne 
he showed that his *adoption" meant little to him. He was such a firm believer 
in the discipline and usages of the Greek church that he had nothing but 
contempt for Latin tiaditions. In late 691 or early 692 he summoned a council 
for Constantinople which has received the name Quinisextum, since its stated 
purpose was to complete the fifth and sixth ecumenical councils. At the coun- 
cil the Archbishop of Gortyne (modern Gortis) in Crete described himself 
as, “representing all the synod of the holy church in Rome"!*, Apparently 
this was a personal honor conferred on him by the then-reigning Pope 
Sergius I. 

The archbishop did not, however, represent the Roman church well. 
Of the 102 canons of the council many were concerned with “abuses” among 
the Latins. For example, lay persons who fasted on Saturdays of Lent merited 
an excommunication and clerics were suspended from office. If a clergyman 
lived apart from his wife he was to be deposed—a canon which if extended to 
Rome would have forced the pope himself out of office. 

Six copies of the Acts of the synod were sent off to Rome for papal 
approval, but when Sergius, himself a Greek, read their contents he announced 
he would never agree to sign them. Justinian II ordered the exarch of Ravenna 
to arrest Sergius, but when news of this threat reached Italy, crowds of people 
leapt to the pope's defense. The exarch who had come to Rome to arrest the 
pope was saved from lynching only by hiding in the pope's bedroom until 
Sergius quieted the mob outside the Lateran. It was the pope, not the emperor, 
to whom the harrassed Italian population looked for leadership“. 

For a while Justinian II, his nose slit thanks to a conspiracy, was ousted 
from office. Later he returned to the throne a second time and, having mel- 
lowed, sought to be more accommodating in his relations with the papacy. 
In 711 he invited Pope Constantine I to come to the East to discuss the 
Canons of the Quinisextum Council. Constantine agreed. With him went 


11. Hefele, Conciles, V, 289-301. 
12. Liber pontificalis, I, 371-76; Jeffrey Richards, The Popes and the Papacy in the Early 
Middle Ages, 476-752 (London, 1979), p. 210. 


13. Mansi, Collectio, XI, 929-1006. This council is also known as "in Trullo", since it 
was in this hall that the bishops assembled. 


14. Liber pontificalis, T, 375-76; Richards, The Popes, pp. 213-14, 
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two bishops, three priests, and his deacon Gregory. When he reached Con- 
stanjinople the pope was lodged in the Placidia palace and officials sent woıd 
to Justinian that his guest had arrived. Justinian returned to the capital, 
greeted the pope in the western tredition, kneeling before him and kissing his 
foot. On the following Sunday Justinian received the Eucharist at the papal 
Mass. Apparently the talks were productive. Deacon Gregory was chief 
negotiator, explaining to Justinian’s satisfaction that the Roman customs were 
legitimate. Foı a time harmony prevailed between Rome and Constantinople, 
between pope and emperor}, | 

Hardly a decade passed, however, before a new controversy broke out. 
This time the issue was iconoclasm. Should representational art, pictures of 
Christ, Mary, and the saints be used in Christian worship and fox private 
devotion? Emperor Leo DI thought they should not, reversing a tradition of 
at least six hundred years. Apparently, persuaded by iconoclastic bishops 
and a volcanic eruption in the caldera of the island of Santorini in the late 
summer of 726, the emperor began his move against the use of icons. 

In the Balkans, Christian churches, now reduced to an area hardly more 
than the G1eek mainland and islands, there was little support for the imperial 
policy. Discontented soldieis organized a revolt and a fleet prepared to sail 
for Constantinople. On board was the rebel leader, Cosmas. However, Leo 
IIl's army and the navy attached to the imperial garrison remained loyal; 
they used Greek fire to destroy the revolutionaries’ ships. Cosmas was caught 
and beheaded?®. 

The papacy was not prepared for the imperial attack on icons. The 
emperor had said nothing about the veneration of icons in a letter to Pope 
Gregory II as late as spring 726. Once Pope Gregory learned of the imperial 
measures taken against the icons he immediately wrote to the emperor to 
desist. Gregory chided him that his policy was a grave mistake, “Even the 
little children are provoked at you. Go into a schoolroom, tell them you are 
an enemy of the images and at once they will throw their writing tablets at 
your head...” T. 


15. Mann, Lives of the Popes, I, 2, 133. 

16. George Ostrogorsky, “Les débuts de la Querelle des Images”, Mélanges Charles 
Diehl, II (1930), 235-42. Jean Gouillard, "Aux origins de l'Iconoclasme: le témoignage de 
Grégoire Il”, Travaux et Memoires, IX (1968), 243-307. 

17. Gregory II to Emperor Leo UI, Rome, 727 and 729 in Jaffé, Regesta, 1, 252-53; 
Mansi, Collectio, XII, 991. See also E. Caspar, “Papst Gregor II und der Bilderstreit", Zeit- 
schrift für Kirchengeschichte, LIL (1933), 72-89. Some scholars doubt that the correspondence 
between the pope and the emperor is genuine. See Hans Gratz, “Beobachten zu den Zwei 
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Leo IH following the Justinian tiadition decided to arrest the pope. He 
ordered the Ravenna exarch to go to Rome despite the unpopularity of his 
cause. The exaıch failed in his mission, however, for the Lombard princes in 
Italy acted as the pope’s defenders. 

Despite these provocations Gregory II continued to support the Roman 
emperor’s authority. He subsidized an imperial army, ransomed Roman- 
captives, and quashed any effort to embroil him in a revolt against Con- 
stantinople. He cautioned his Italian friends that they must “not abandon 
their love or fidelity to the Roman Empire”®. 

Gregory II died in February 731 and his office was immediately filled 
by Gregory ILI, a Roman priest, but descended from a family of Greek Syrians. 
The new pope followed his predecessor in upbreiding Leo II for his icono- 
clasm and called a council for November 1, 731 to meet in St. Peter’s to 
examine the matter one more time. The pope anticipated affirmation by the 
Italian bishops, which would strengthen his hand in dealing with Leo. 
Gregory’s messanger who was sent to deliver the letteı to Leo outlining the 
council’s renewed support of the icons came back without doing so. The 
messenger announced that he was afraid of the consequences. Sent back a 
second time, the messenger was in fact arrested in Sicily and held there for 
a yearl?. 

When at last in 732 or 733 Leo read the letter of Gregory III.he was so 
angry that he oıdered a fleet prepared to sail to Italy and arrest the pope. 
In the Adriatic crossing a terrible storm destroyed the fleet. According to 
Theophanes, Leo III then transferred the papal patrimonies in Byzantine 
territories, with an annual income totaling three and one-half talents of gold, 
to the public treasury. In additicn the emperor raised the tribute levied on the 
populations of Sicily and Calabria by one-third. 

Two interpretations have been drawn from Theophanes’ report about 
this event. One holds that Illyricum was included in the confiscation of ter- 
ritories and that the Balkan bishoprics were assumed by Constantinople’s 
patriarch at this time. A second point of view argues.that the text says nothing 
about bishoprics, only patrimonies, nor does it mention Illyricum. The 
problem may be stated, “Should Theophanes' account include bishoprics as 


Briefen Papst Gregor II an Kaiser Leo III", Archivum historiae pontificiae, XVIII (1980) 
9-40. 
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calis, pp. 415-21. 
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well as patrimonies? Should it include Illyricum as well as Sicily and Cala- 
bria ?”30, 

If in fact Leo III had taken away the bishoprics it should be expected that 
Gregory III would have made some mention of it. Relations would surely 
have cooled—it was bad enough that the pope had been shorn of much of 
his resources. Yet this was not the case. Gregory III continued to profess 
loyalty to Constantinople and to pay subsidies to the exarch's army in a cam- 
paign to regain Ravenna which had fallen into Lombard hands. 

In a letter Giegory III wrote to Antonius, bishop of Grado, he states, 
“Yout Brotherly Holiness ought to be loyal to him (the exarch) and with us 
strive to work with him so that the city of Ravenna may be restored to its 
former status in the sacred empire and to the imperial service of our lords 
and sons, the great emperors Leo and Constantine. We trust that with the 
help of the Lord, we may tirmly remain within the borders of the empire and 
in the imperial service"?!, Such sentiments are hard to imagine coming from 
& pope who has just lost authority over his Balkan bishoprics, stolen from him 
by the “great emperors”. None of Gregory IIl's correspondence in subse- 
quent years speaks of the loss of Illyricum's bishoprics. 

In 741 Gregory IH died and was replaced by Pope Zacharias, the last 
of the Oriental popes to govern the Roman church. Early in 742, when his 
legates reached Constantinople to announce his election to Constantine V, 
they found that the emperor’s brother-in-law Artavasdos was in power. The 
situation was a delicate one since Constantine was out of the city leading a 
campaign against Muslim invaders. The legates waited to see if Constantine 
would prevail, an outcome decided only in November 743, when Constantine 
fought his way back to the imperial throne. In the letter from the pope, which 
he now had in hand, the emperor learned that the papacy’s policy supported 


20. Theophanes, Chronicle, H. Turtledove, trans. (Philadelphia, 1982), pp. 100-01. 
According to V. Grumel, “L’annexion de l'Illyricum oriental, de la Sicile et de la Calabre 
au patriarcat de Constantinople. Le témoignage de Théophane le chronographe”, Recherches 
de science religieuse, XL (1952), 191-200 there was no transfer of the bishoprics of the Balkans 
and Southern Italy at this time. The opposite opinion is held by M. V. Anastos, “The Trans- 
fer of Illyricum, Calabria, and Sicily to the Jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
in 732-33”, Silloge bizantina in onore di S.G.Mercati (Rome, 1957), pp. 14-31. This is the text: 
“He [Leo] imposed a tribute, a head tax on each man, on the poople of Sicily and Calabria. 
Also the patrimonies and the holy churches which were set apart for the prince of the apostles 
of Rome, which from ancient times brought fn three and one-half talents, he commanded 
to be put in the public treasury...”. 
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the restoration of the images—hardly a surprise. The pope then petitioned 
Constantine to transfer the nearby estates of Nimphas and Normiae to the 
Roman church. The pope was obviously asking for compensation tor his 
lost patrimonies in Sicily and Calabria. The emperor agreed to do so. Again, 
the fact that the pope makes no mention of the loss of the Balkan bishoprics 
is strange if that had actually occurred??, 

Ia 751 the Lombard King Aistulf took Ravenna from the Byzantines. 
With this conquest the Ravenna exarchate forever disappeared. Apparently 
Emperor Constantine decided it was impossible to hold on to the city. Never- 
theless in 752 Pope Stephen U, successor of Zacharias, wrote to the emperor 
that he should restore the images—nothing new here—but also, “that he come 
with his army to detend Italy and free the city of Rome and all Italy from the 
clutches of the Son of Iniquity (King Aistulf of the Lombards)" 5, 

It is likely that it was at this moment in history, the extinguishing of the 
Ravenna exarchate, that the Balkan provinces finally were lost to Rome and 
papal jurisdiction. It was the demise ot the exarchate rather that any imperial 
decree that made the difference. The result of the Byzantine withdrawal from 
Italy also meant a retreat from Dalmatia, since that province was governed 
from Ravenna. 

These events caused Steven II to turn to the Franks for aid against the 
Lombards. Pippin's army came to the pope's defense, Later Stephen sent a 
letter to Pippin to ask that he intercede with Constantine V "to regain the 
churches and properties taken by the Greeks”“, In this correspondence the 
pope recognizes that his authority no longer holds sway over the Balkan 
churches. Illyricum, so long an integral part of the pope's jurisdiction, was 
gone, 

The final blow to papal authority in the Balkans paralleied the end of 
Byzantine power in Italy. Ravenna, capital of Dalmatia as well as Italy, was 
no longer the residence of an imperial official. In the upper Danubian pro- 
vinces, now under Avars and Slavs, the change in jurisdiction meant little, 
but in the Southern Balkans, its effects were to be long lasting. The Greek 
bishops of these lands no longer looked to Rome, henceforth their eyes weıe 
turned to Constantinople. 

If it is true that Roman jurisdiction in the Balkans collapsed at the same 
time as the Exarchate of Ravenna, there was no sign in the following century 
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that the popes were willing to give up as easily as Constantine V. Over the 
next hundred years the papacy sought to restore what it believed was its right- 
ful claim to the bishoprics in Southeastern Europe. 

Papal policy was active on several fronts. Once the Iconoclast Contro- 
versy ended, Rome and the imperial court were again on good terms. The 
popes tried hard to get the emperors to act on their behalf, but with little tan- 
gible results. The papacy’s new alliance with the Franks gave them a strong 
ally in Western Europe. They counted upon the Frankish kings to support 
their claims in the Balkans. The popes were fortunate that the mission of Cyril 
and Methodios to Moravia and the conversion of the Bulgarians offered them 
two opportunities to restore Rome's position in Illyricum. 

When Irene, regent for her young son Constantine VI, summoned a 
council to restore the icons, the major reason for estrangement between East 
and West appeared to dissipate. In August 785 Irene invited Pope Hadrian I 
to come in person to oversee the work of the bishops since, “He is the chief 
priest and pıesides in the place and chair of Peter”®, 

The pope responded to her in a guarded manner. He was pleased that the 
council should be held but did not like the way Patriarch Tarasios had been 
elected and his use of the hateful title ‘Ecumenical Patriarch’. The pope in- 
sisted that the question of restoring his lost patrimonies be discussed when the 
council met”, 

In September 787 the II Council of Nicaea assembled and according to 
plan voted in favor of the icons’ restoration. Despite the presence of Pope 
Hadrian’s legates, the first to sign the conciliar decrees, all efforts to raise 
the issue of the patrimonies was unsuccessful. When Hadrian ıeported these 
events to Charlemagne he expressed his disappointment that no restitution 
had taken place. Hadrian spoke of his lost provinces “which were taken away 
with our patıimonies when they destroyed the sacred images”. The pope's 
statement may be interpreted that by this time the perception in Rome was 
that both bishoprics and patrimonies were lost at the same time. 

Rome’s good relations with the Franks brought a limited victory to the 
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popes. Thanks to Charlemagne’s campaigns in the East and his alliance with 
the Slavs in the northwest corner of the Balkans both the Slovenes and Croa- 
tians joined Rome rather than Constantinople. In 788 Cacatius, prince of 
the Slovenes, became a Latin Christian bringing his nation under Rome’s 
authority. Eleven years later the first Slovenian bishopric was founded. In 
879 the Croatians of Dalmatia took the same step when Prince Branimir 
joined the Latin church and a yeaı later Pope John VUI established the first 
Croatian bishopric in the town of Nin”. 

When Cyril and Methodios made their famous journey to Moravia they 
honored the pope’s authority by checking in with Rome to have their mission 
approved. The pope named Methodios bishop of Sirmium although that town 
had not existed for several centuries. The title was an important one since it 
showed that the pope still believed he, and not the patriarch, should exercise 
jurisdiction in the interior of Illyricum. Methodios’ bishopric probably ex- 
tended to all of ancient Pannonia as well as Moesia, but it was a unique event. 
Methodios had no successor”. 

After 858 one more opportunity presented itself to the papacy to regain 
its position in the Balkans. Nicholas I became pope in that year, a strong 
personality intent upon asserting Roman authority wherever and whenever 
it was possible. After a lapse of more than a century Nicholas sought to revive 
the vicariate of Thessaloniki. 

In a letter of September 25, 860 the pope wrote to Ruphos, Archbishop 
of Thessaloniki, to confirm his responsibility to supervise thé provinces which 
his archbishopric held since the fourth century. The pope gave Ruphos “author- 
ity to oversee and hear.appeals (curam causaque), if any arise in Achaea, 
Thessaly, Old and New Epirus, Crete, Mediterranean and Riparian Dacia, 
Moesia, Dardania, and Praevalitana”. Nicholas urged Ruphos to act to regain 
‘the papal patrimonies in Sicily and Calabiia “which were given to our church 
and which once were our possession and which were governed by our offici- 
als"*?, Nicholas hoped to turn back the clock, but the pope’s efforts were 
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frustrated by time and distance. This letter appears to be the last that a pope 
wrote to Thessaloniki’s bishop in his capacity as Rome’s vicar. 

When Khan Boris of the Bulgarians decided on becoming a Christian, 
Nicholas was given another chance to assert the former papal jurisdiction in 
the Balkans. Boris, who had ruled since 852, joined forces with Ludwig II, 
king of the East Franks, helping him to suppress a rebellion led by one of 
Ludwig’s sons. Afterwards, in 862, Ludwig encouraged Boris to contact the 
pope to send missionaries to his people. 

Before that could happen a Byzantine army invaded Bulgaria while Boris 
was out of the country and a famine was scouring the land. Boris had no 
choice but to accept Greek terms for a truce and to welcome Christianity 
from a bishop attached to Constantinople. In 864 at his baptism by Greek 
clergy sent by Patriarch Photios, Boris received the name of his godfather, 
-Emperor Michael III. The exact place and time remain unknownÿt. 

As soon as Boris had a chance, however, to distance himself from Con- 
stantinople, he sent off a delegation to the Roman papacy. Its members arrived 
in August 866, with a letter addressed to Pope Nicholas, inquiring how the 
Bulgarian ruler should lead his people into the Christian faith. Boris had 106 
questions to ask. The Bulgarian khan sent a gift to the pope. These were the 
arms he had used fighting the pagan tribes along the Danube*?. 

According to the Liber pontificalis the pope was delighted to receive word 
from the Bulgarian prince. He appointed Paul, bishop of Populonia and For- 
-mosus, bishop of Porto, to go to Ochrid and meet with the Bulgarian ruler”. 

The delegation set off at a bad time. Photios who held the patriarchate in 
Constantinople, was considered by Rome a usurper and illegally holding office 
so long as his displaced predecessor Ignatios lived. Photios was no friend of 
the Roman papacy. He was convinced the Latin church had defected from the 
true Christian tradition in many ways, especially in its toleration of the filio- 
que clause in the Creed. He was prepared to do battle with the pope for the 
Bulgarians' allegiance. 
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When Paul and Formosus reached Bulgaria they delivered a communica- 
tion from Nicholas. In it the pope stressed that there were only three original, 
authentic patriarchates: Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Constantinople’s 
patriarch was a late comer, a junior member of the chiefs of the church, whose 
authority was morc the result of imperial favor than ecclesiastical right. The 
pope sent Boris several liturgical books, a manuscript containing the canons 
of the Roman church as well as answers to the Bulgarian khan’s 106 questions. 
Nicholas promised to send Boris a bishop to settle in Bulgaria at once and 
later, after the church was well established, an archbishop complete with 
papal pallium®. 

Boris was impressed; he ordered the Greek clergy in Bulgaria to leave. 
He then sent off a letter to Nicholas, “The primates and all the Bulgarian 
nation should know that from this day forward I am the servant of God and 
blessed Peter and his representative”. He asked Nicholas to appoint Formosus 
archbishop of the Bulgarians?*. 

After their success in Bulgaria the Latin delegates sought to report to 
the emperor in Constantinople on what had occurred. As they approached 
the border crossing between Bulgaria and the Empire a Byzantine official 
barred the way. He hurled threats at the Latins, struck their horses and 
shouted, “Our emperor thinks you have no business here”. Finding it impos- 
sible to move forward, the Latins returned to Bulgaria and thence journeyed 
back to Rome*. 

When Patriarch Photios learned that the Bulgarians had turned away 
from Constantinople, he dispatched a letter to the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch complaining, “Wild beasts have come from the West destroying 
the Lord's vineyard in Bulgaria"?", Another letter was dispatched to the Bul- 
garian ruler with a list of charges against the Latins. He told Boris how chrism 
in the Roman church was made from river water and how at Easter the Latins 
continued to sacrifice a lamb just like the Jews. He noted that the Roman 
priests wore no beards and deacons moved from their office to the bishopric 
without priestly ordination. He concluded that Bulgaria lay within Con- 
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stantinople’s jurisdiction since “the privileges of the Roman church were 
transferred along with the imperial". Photios' remark alludes to the fourth 
century grant of Illyricum to the Eastern part of the Empire during the rule 
of Emperor Honorius®. 

- Meanwhile upon the return of his Bulgarian delegates to Rome, Pope 
Nicholas received their news with satisfaction. However he did not want to 
appoint Formosus to Bulgaria since he already held an Italian diocese. The 
pope was incensed when he learned of the treatment of the Latin clerics when 
they attempted to reach Constantinople. Nicholas made a report to Bishop 
Hincmar of Reims in a letter of October 867. After telling of the legates’ 
rebuff, the pope noted, "There is no doubt that they (the Greeks) consider 
the people living in this region to be their subjects. They want no interference 
from legates of the Apostolic See seeking to promote the faith and church 
tradition...”. The pope professes to be shocked at the Greeks’ belligerent 
attitude towards Rome*®, 

By the time Nicholas composed this letter Photios had already called a 
synod in Constantinople which excommunicated the pope and severed rela- 
tions with Rome. This had little effect since Nicholas had died in late 867. 
A few weeks later Photios himself was ousted due to a palace coup which 
brought Basil I to the throne in Constantinople. 

Just before his death Nicholas was in the process of preparing a second 
embassy to go to Bulgaria. It was left to his successor, Hadrian IL, to confirm 
its members, two bishops and several priests. Hadrian shared the opinion of 
Pope Nicholas that Formosus should not return to Bulgaria. Once the Latin 
clerics of this new delegation reached Bulgaria the khan gave them a cool 
reception. Boris was upset that Formosus, his friend, had not returned nor 
was anyone in the embassy of a rank that suited the Bulgarian. Perceiving 
he had been insulted by Rome, Boris told the mission's head, Subdeacon 
Silvester, to leave the country*®. 

Meanwhile in Constantinople Emperor Basil I had restored the former 
patriarch, Ignatios, and invited Pope Hadrian to send legates to the capital 
to oversee a synod called to restore those bishops whom his predecessor 
Photios had dismissed. À papal delegation was dispatched and when it reached 
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Thessaloniki received an official honor guard which escorted it for the rest 
of the journey to Constantinople. 

Here the synod duly performed as expected: Photios was deposed and 
his activities annulled. Then an unexpected event occurred. Just as the bishops 
were completing their work ambassadors of Khan Boris arrived from Bul- 
garia, announcing that their ruler was now ready to accept the Christian faith 
of the Greeks. Emperor Basil agreed to the khan’s request and Patriarch 
Ignatios consecrated an archbishop for the Bulgarians. When this bishop 
reached the country, he ordered the few Latin clergy remaining in Bulgaria 
to leaveil. 

To add injury to insult, on their journey to Rome the papal legates were 
captured by Slavic pirates and imprisoned. All their luggage, including the 
documents concluded at the synod, was taken. When at last they were freed 
and safely back in Rome they told the pope of their trials. Pope Hadrian 
fired off a letter to Basil complaining of his failure to provide his ambassadors 
sufficient security. The pope expressed his outrage at the consecration of a 
Greek bishop for Bulgaria and threatened Basil that if he were not withdrawn 
‘the khan faced excommunication*. 

When John VII followed Hadrian in the papacy in December 872 he 
continued to press Rome’s case in the Balkans. In a series of letters addressed 
to Ochrid and Constantinople John insisted that the Bulgarians were linked 
to Rome. In 872 he wrote Khan Boris that he should remember that Rome 
alone represented the universal church. The “perifidious Greéks” now in his 
country should be regarded as trespasseis. Another dispatch followed. The 
pope told Boris that to receive sacraments from the Greeks placed him in 
schism from Rome and one more time threatened excommunication. John 
also let Constantinople know that Bulgaria was within his authority. It had 
been converted by Roman legates and that a problem existed due to Patriarch 
Ignatios who, “not content with the limits of his own diocese, has brashly 
invaded the Roman jurisdiction”#, 

Despite the pope's protests the Greeks remained in Bulgaria; the eastern 
presence was afterwards confirmed through the missionary efforts of Clement 
of Ochrid and Nahum. Moreover the Serbian Zhupan, Mutimir, asked Con- 
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stantinople to send his nation missionaries linking one more Balkan people 
to Constantinople’s authority rather than Rome’s. By 900 Eastern and a good 
portion of Western Illyricum was definitely under Constantinople’s patriar- 
chate. 

The perception of the Greeks in Constantinople is found in a contem- 
porary document, the Notitia. In it the author points out, “These provinces 
have been attached to the synod of Constantinople because barbarians over- 
whelmed the rule of the Roman pope”. A parallel situation was noted with 
Seleucia of Isauria’s position under the Arabs“. 

Possibly Balkan geography had more to do with Constantinople’s final 
victory than anything else. The Bulgarians and Serbians lived closer to Con- 
stantinople than Rome. Greek clergy supported by the emperor could reach 
them more easily. On the other hand the pope’s success with the Slovenes 
and Croatians in Dalmatia can also be seen as a result of proximity to centers 
of Roman influence. Writing in the tenth century Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus says as much, “Dalmatia is a country in Italy”#. 

The struggle between popes and patriarchs to control the southern 
Balkans finally comes to an end with the Bulgarian and Serbian conversion. 
The centuries old battle was decided against the popes despite all their efforts 
to preserve what they believed to be legitimately theirs. 

The failure of papal policy to hold on to the territory of Illyricum in the 
ninth and tenth centuries had far reaching results. It contributed to the 
‘Balkanization’ of Southeastern Europe, strengthening the divisions rather 
than the unifying forces among the people who still live in that part of the 
world. 
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GREEKS IN JASZBERENY IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES 


A special feature of the Hungarian social evolution was that people of 
not Hungarian origin such as Germans, Greeks and Jews played an important 
role in the process of modernization and bourgeois development. 

The merchants from the Balkan, who were collectively called Greeks in the 
vernacular, had an important role in establishing the conditions for the early 
capitalism in the 18th century. The Greek merchants were forced to leave their 
country by the increasing Turkish oppression and the lack of mzans of subsistsn- 
ce. The customs policy of the Vienna Court ensured favourable possibilities 
for them to take part in European trade. The peace treaties between the Habs- 
burg empire and the Turkish Porte gave them disproportionate advantages; 
in some towns their activities were often followed by the displeasure and 
protest of native merchants!. The Vienna Court often issued restrictive orders, 
the authorities, however, could not and did not want to enforce them for a 
long time. Foreign policy had a priority and till the Turkish Empire was 
considered to be a major force, it was not advisable to modify international 
treaties. The situation changed only after the Russian-Turkish war (1768- 
1774) that resulted in the weakening of the Turkish Empire. After that there 
were more determined measures taken as far as the legal status of the Greek 
merchants is concerned. A royal order in 1774 abolished their former privi- 
leged status and made them settle finally. 

The reception of the Greeks was changing in the Hungarian territories. 
In the northern part of the country and in the royal free boroughs they were 
not welcomed as they meant a threat to the positions of the local merchants. 
However, in Jäszkunsäg, between the Danube and the Tisza, their activity 
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was very important. The privileged area always closed to aliens welcomed 
the Balkan merchants from the very beginning and by the 18th century in 
most of the settlements almost all activities related to trade, leasing shops 
and inns or credit operations were conducted exclusively by them. 

Archival documents made it evident that the settled gained the most 
important role in Jäszberöny, the centre of Jäszkun Keriilet. It did not only 
mean economic importance but they had a major part in the public life of the 
town. 

In a previous paper I outlined how the Greeks settled in the Jäszkunsäg, 
their number and the main characteristic features of their activities?. This 
paper describes the activity of the Greeks settled in Jászberény, the centre of 
Jäszkunsäg and the way they assimilated into the local economic and social 
community. 


Greeks in a privileged community at the beginning of the 18th century 


The legal and administrative status ot the Jászkunság consisting of three 
areas —Jászság, Kiskunság, Nagykunség— was totally different from other 
municipalities of the countiy. The differences rested on the 13th and 14th 
century royal privileges that were given to the Cumanians and Jazygians 
settling here. Later they were reinforced several times and resulted in a special 
legal status of the people living here. The main element was that the inhabitants 
were.exempt from feudal subjection and the duties attached to it. In return 
for the rights they were to perform military service*. 

The settlement of the Greeks at the beginning of the 18th century was 
simultaneous with two major events in the life of the inhabitants of Jászkunság. 
In 1702 Leopold I (1657-1705) sold the territory to the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, which act put the inhabitants into the state of feudal tenants. As a 
result of their repeated applications Maria Theresa (1740-1780) made the 
redemption possible on condition that the inhabitants would repay the selling 
price to the treasury. The fact that some inhabitants could take the financial 
sacrifice of contributing to the redemption some could not, made the local 
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society split into redemptuses and irredemptuses, which later determined the 
degree of the privileges they enjoyed‘. 

The centre of the privileged area was Jaszberény. The town was first 
mentioned in a document in 1357 already as the centre of Jászság. Its geo- 
graphical position made it the natural middle of the area. It kept its adminis- 
trative leadership during the Turkish occupation. The Turks respected its 
privileges and the town had great military importance for them. From its 
occupation it was considered the private possession of the sultan that gave 
its people a certain degree of protection. Though during the Turkish occupa- 
tion it was destroyed several times and it became partially depopulated, it 
was during this period that the town became the centre of not only the Jäszsäg 
but the whole Jászkunság, as wells. | 

After the Turkish period the economic development of the town could 
start. It was promoted by the fact that Leopold I. gave the right of holding 
three markets in Jäszberény. Mills and bridges were built that were important 
conditions of trade. According to a census in 1699 there lived 388 families, 
2256 inhabitants in the town 57.4 per cent of which were local residents. 
More people could remain here during the past centuries than in other 
Jazygian settlements. It kept its central position after 1702 when sold to the 
Teutonic Knights, even some economic development can be.traced in the 
period®. x 

The administrative role of the town made it more and more important 
for it to take part in commercial, credit and financial activities. They, however, 
were performed not by the local residents but by merchants arriving here from 
the Balkan. 

The Greeks got into special circumstances in Jászberény, the most 
characteristic aspect of which was its privileged status. Privileges created a 
relatively closed society that was not willing to accept aliens. On the local 
scale of values land and activities connected to it had a high position. The 
central role of the town, however, made commercial and credit transactions 
very important. The inhabitants, on the other hand, did not undertake these 
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tasks so alien to their inclinations and talents and let the Greeks perform 
them. | 

The Jäszkunsäg and Jaszberény in it belonged to the territories occupied 
by the Turks. The Greeks may have appeared here first simultaneously with 
the Turks’. Later the main trade-routes from the Balkan to Pest and Vienna 
did not cross Jászberény?. The nearest trade route crossed Eger, Gyöngyös, 
and Hatvan. It was in these towns that the Greeks settled first and from there 
they moved to Jászberény later. 

A Jaszberény document from 1701 is the first to contain data reterring 
to the activities of the Greeks®. Before the spring market Greeks from Pest 
and Eger applied for a permanent place for their tents. The town council 
fulfilled their wishes. Their decision reveals that the town needed the goods 
sold by the Greeks. The inhabitants demanded the western and eastern articles 
that could be obtained only through the Greeks. As there were no local mer- 
chants, the Greeks started to settle in Jászberény as early as the beginning of 
the 18th century. Running shops became the main sphere oi their activity 
and they supplied the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as well often ex- 
changing their goods for agricultural products. When in 1737 a list of Greek 
shops was ordered to be compiled, there were three of them already working 
in Jászberény. 

The history of the Greeks in Berény, as well, was influenced by the orders 
of the governmental authorities issued from time to time as changes in foreign 
policy or complaints of native merchants demanded. The first restrictive order 
appeared in 172519, It let the Greeks sell retail only at markets and only 
goods of Turkish origin. In Jászberény and in many other settlements, ho- 
wever, the order could not be enforced and authorities were tolerant. In 1737, 
during the Russian-Turkish war the goods of the Greek merchants were or- 
dered to be inventoried and the shops selling prohibited articles were closed 
down in many towns. 

The goods in the Jászberény Greek shops belonging to Ándrás Kristof, 


7. Faves Odin, “Görögök a Duna-Tisza kozén", Antik Tanulmdnyak, 1966/1, 93. 

8. Füves Ödön, Greeks in Budapest between 1686 and 1931 (thesis for candidate's degree 
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Greek merchants used. 

9. Szolnok Megyei Leveltär (Archives of Szolnok County, hereinafter SZML), Jász- 
berény tanäcsi jegyzökönyve 1701, 2. 

10. Füves (1966), 93. 
11. Op. cit. 
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Mihaly Nestor, and Kozma were mainly of oriental origin?*. The tact reveals, 
that though they had already settled in Jászberény their connection with their 
mother country was not cut and they could supply themselves with goods 
fiom there. It was drapery that the inventory takers found in the greatest 
quantity and value. A special kind ot felt (aba) was of exceptional value? 
and all kinds of linen, silk and felt were entered into the inventory. They had 
oriental spices and small articles like combs, pipes, knives, mirrors etc. in 
their shops. On the other hand, despite of all prohibitions, they sold western 
goods, as well: Vienna and Silesian fine linen, Polish cambric and linen from 
Eperjes. All three of them had gunpowder and shot in their shops; both were 
fully prohibited articles for them. Despite of the obvious malpractice the 
town council did not have them close the shops either in Jászberény or in 
other settlements in the Jászkunság. 

The Greeks rented the shopbuildings from the local inhabitants for a 
fixed annual sum. The rent period was a year to begin with, which later they 
extended tor three years. Lease contracts were usually signed in the presence 
of the leaders of the town and the district usually after a bid. The elders of 
the town must have been satisfied with the activities of the Greeks, because 
in 1747 they rented another five shops out to them. Beside the rent the mer- 
chants were to pay a certain amount as tax that increased the income of the 
town. In 1747 the tax they paid was as follows": 


Márton Kristót 35 forint 
Demeter Ágoston 10 forint 
Deme Görög 15 forint 
Mihály Görög 15 forint 
András Görög 20 fprint 
Gyurka Görög 15 forint 
Altredo 15 forint 
Jankö 8 forint 


12. SZML, Papers of the Jäszkun Kerület, Capsa D Fasc. 2, No. 9. The inventory con- 
tains the stock of all Greek shops in Jäszbereny. 

13. Aba felt was an important article imported from the Balkan. During the war of in- 
dependence led by Räköczi (1703-1711) the felt his army needed was imported by Greek 
merchants from the textile manufacture in Thessaloniki, cf. Imre Bänkuti, “Egy góróg 
kereskedö tevékenysége Kecskeméten és a Delalföldön”, Cumania, Kecskemét, 1975, 80; 
Bur Márta, (1987), 312. 


14. SZML Jászberény, tanácsi jegyzökönyv (Council minutes) 1747, 219, 
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. The names do not reveal a lot about the persons, because the Hungarians 
instead of the Greek names, which were difficult for them to remember, used 
the word Görög (Greek) as a family name for them. This practice makes it 
difficult to identify them in later times, as well. 

The merchants' activities ensured nice income that made it possible for 
them to accumulate a fortune. Though officially the Greeks were not allowed 
to buy realities, one of our sources mentions that Andiás Kristóf had a house 
in Jászberény as early as 174015. Later the town itself had houses and shop- 
buildings built for the merchants!f, 

The good relationship the Greeks had with local people was advanced 
by the fact that beside the compulsory taxes they shared other burdens with 
the them. It had a special importance that they contributed to the sum the 
residents of the territory had to pay for their redemption. The burden of the 
redemption in 1745 was exceptionally heavy for the inhabitants of the Jász- 
kunság". The sum the inhabitants of Jászberény paid for the Redemption 
was 65.150 Rhenish forints altogether, the majority of which was paid by 
raising loans. The Greek Demeter in Jászberény lent 1000 Rhenish forints to 
the town, which was a direct help in the Redemption”. As the inhabitants 
amorıuized the loans for long years, they had to have new loans from the Greeks 
jn later times, as well. 

The period after the Redemption proved to have been the most successful 
phase in the history of Jászberény. From this time on its role as an adminis- 
trative centre became obvious. The administration of the Kerület was carried 
out here, it was where justice was administered, the elections took place, and 
it was the scene of public life. In 1780 the secondary school moved here from 
Jászapáti, a town hospital was built, and the hall of the Jászkun Kerület was 
erected in 1782!?. The successful period of town history, coincided with the 
assimilation of the Greeks, their entering the stage of economic and later 
political life. 

It might seem to be strange that the closed Jászkun society so proud of 


15. SZML Jászberény, Hivatalos tudósítások (Official reports) 8.ca. 15 sz., 1740. 

16. Fodor, (1942), 203. 

17. In her diploma on 6th May, 1745 Maria Theresa allowed the redemption. The Jazygo- 
Cumanian committed themselves to repay the selling price, 500 Rhenish forints with its 
interest for the treasury, to equip 1000 horse-soldiers and pay the palatine census. 

18. SZML Jászberény tanácsi jegyzökönyv (Minutes of the Jászberény council), 1747, 
234. 
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its privileges was ready to receive the Greeks in without any resistance, in a 
period when others declined their applications for settling. There were no 
signs of religious controversies, either. The Greeks preserved their Orthodox 
religion for a long time in an almost totally Catholic environment. Their com- 
mon fate, the fact that the great changes in fortune were lived through together 
and that financial burdens were always shared resulted in the phenomenon 
that local residents otherwise wary of strangers never regarded the Greeks 
alien. In an area, where the Jews had great struggles even for the possibility 
of selling their goods, the Greeks were not restricted in their activity, some- 
times they were even helped in adapting themselves to the life there. Beside 
the economic interest we have to take the fact into consideration, as well, 
that the recipients, the Jazygs of Iranian origin were immigrants themselves 
one time. They settled in Hungary in the 14th century. Their Eastern origin 
and similar mentality may answer the questions arising about their connections 
other than economic. 


Data in censuses and the oath of allegiance 


In the process of establishing the legal status of Balkan merchants there 
were a number of censuses prepared that later became valuable sources of 
information. The first national census of the Greeks was prepared in 175410, 
At that time there worked 75 Balkan merchants in the Jászkunság, most of 
them were in Jászberény. It was in here that the value of goods in their shops 
was the highest. The stockpile was similar to that registered in 1737, but the 
proportion of Western goods was even higher. The shops basically sold articles 
of clothing with accessories. The fact that they still had the prohibited gun- 
powder and shot was again without any disadvantageous consequences. The 
census reveals that there already existed some kind of division of labour 
among the merchants. There were some independent merchants among them 
who chose partners to their businesses to make it possible for one to run the 
shop and for the other to wander in the neighbourhood selling goods and 
purchasing the products of the inhabitants. Some of the merchants had an 
apprentice in their shops, too. Their apprentices were people who after arriving 
from the Turkish Empire looked for a job at the merchants already living here. 
Athanasius Genovics and his brother, for example started to work at Tamás 


20. Orszägos Levéltár, (National Archive), Helytartötanäcsi iratok. Góróg nem egyesült 
Osztály, Misc. Fasc. 2, No. 8. Quoted in Papp I., (1989), 268. 
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Petrovics, who had already settled in Jászberény?!. 

The second national census in 1769 was already taken in preparation for 
the oath of allegiance. The census with detailed personal data lists 62 mer- 
chants in the Jászkunság*?. Fifteen of them lived in Jászberény: 

















Name Place of origin Age Marital status 

Demeter Joannes Seres 21 single 

Demeter Michael Kozani 19 single 

Demeter Georgius Kozani 23 single 

Gergely Joannes Tornan 53 single 

(Rumania) 

Juhäsz Joannes Servia 38 married, wife is 
from Eger 

Kristöf Bernardus Kasztória 32 single 

Kristóf Andras Servia 62 married, wife is 
Turkish 

Demetrovics Daniel Dorian 36 married, wife is 
from Eger 

Demetrovics Dorian married, wife is 

Christophorus from Szentendre 

Morzal Petrus Sziasztisztya 33 single 

Morzal Stephanus Sziasztisztya 25 single 

Nestor Michael Kozäni 38 single 

Sigmond Paulus Kozäni 46 married, wife is 
Turkish 

Thodor Ladislaus Kozäni 41 widower 

Sredo Demetrius (no data given) 


(the names are given in the form appearing in the census) 


21. SZML Jäszkum Kerület közigazgatäsi iratai (Papers of the local government of the 
Jászkun Kerület), Fasc. 8, No. 165/1793. 

22. SZML Jászkun Kerület kozigazgatási iratai (Papers of the local government of the 
Jászkun Kerulet), D Capsa, VI, Fasc. 4, No. 24, 
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All the Greeks in Jászberény but one originated from Macedonia and all 
of them belonged to the Orthodox Church. The wives of three were already 
Hungarians, two from Eger, and one from Szentendre. According to the 
census they traded with goods from Vienna and the Turkish empire. To the 
question of the committee most of them answered that they are ready to take 
the oath of loyalty. 

1774, when Maria Theresa demanded taking the oath of loyalty from the 
Balkan merchants, was a turning point in the lives of the Greeks in Hungary. 
They had to decide whether they would settle in Hungary and lose the duty 
concessions or return to their own country. Most of the Greeks in Jaszberény 
took the oath of loyalty as they had settled in the town once for all. Some of 
them had already married and their children were born here. Morzal Péter 
had a one year old daughter, Juhäsz Janos had a one year old an a new born 
daughter, and Bosnyák Antal was the father of two, a three year old daughter 
and a one year old son®. Some other merchants returned to their country, 
Demeter Joannes and Demeter Georgius did not take the oath. 

In other parts of the country the oath of loyalty meant the end to the 
immigration of the Greeks. To Jászberény, however, there arrived Greeks in 
later times, as well. Georgius Constantin and Joannes Jankovics arrived in 
1792 and in 1793 Athanasius Genovics and his brother took the oath of loyalty 
in front of the representatives of the Kerilet™. 


The activity of the Greeks at the end of the 18th century 


With their permanent settlement the assimilation and later Hungariza- 
tion of the Greeks started that resulted in considerable social success for them. 
The golden age of their economy was in the second half of the 18th century, 
as well. The Jewish merchants were not serious rivals at that time and they 
still had living connections with the Greeks in their mother country. They 
could offer both Eastern and Western goods in their shops and could meet 
the needs of the local inhabitants at a high standard. Their assimilation and 
entering social life was helped by the 1790 edict of Leopold II (1790-1792), 
which made it possible for the Greeks to keep their religion, to acquire pro- 
perty and to hold offices”. 


23. SZML Jäszkun Kerület közigazgatási iratai (Papers of the local government of the 
Jäszkun Kerület), D Capsa, IX, Fasc. 4, No. 5. 
24. SZML Jäszkun Kerület közigazgatási iratai (Papers of the local government of the 
Jászkun Kerület), Fasc. 8. ad 62/2700/1793. 
25. Papp I., (1989), 279. 
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As we have already seen there were a Greek Jászberény who owned a 
house as early as 1740 and 1747 it was the town that built shops for them. 1n 
1772 the town erected houses by the shops, as well. In 1771, when the house 
of Demetrovics Daniel was ruined, they built a new one for him™. The council 
was ready to help as the wealthy merchant often gave loans to the inhabitants. 
In 1774 the old jail in the yard of the town hall was rebuilt into a shop that 
was let out to the Greek merchant Istvan Morzäl”. 

Selling goods in their shops remained the main field of the Greeks' 
activity. By the end of the century all shops were rented by them, to which 
they had the financial basis and the professional skills, too. In the 1760's, 
however, the leaders, of the town aimed at giving preferences to the local 
residents. As a result some shops were really rented by them™. Most of them, 
however, gave the shops back before the end of the lease period as the business 
was not profitable for them and they did not really like this type of work. The 
lease of valuable public houses and inns was often kept for the town itself. 

In 1770 Maria Theresa gave the permission for another annual fair to 
be kept in Jászberény??, that led to the further development of the town. New 
roads were built, the streets were replanned and the activity of skillful mer- 
chants was needed, too. 

As time went on the activity of the Greeks became many-sided. In 1790 
Istvan Morzal requested a permission for opening a coffee-tavern at his house. 
The council gave the permission and the first coffee house in Jászberény 
opened?®, In 1796 the town applied for the right of selling salt hoping for 
considerable profit from it. The licence was first given to a local resident, 
József Pölöskei, but at a bid some years later the licence was won at an annual 
rent of 150 forints by the Greek Antal Hadzsi*!. Later the Greeks also rented 
the rights of fishing and hunting. The practice of granting credits was formed: 
not only the residents but the town itself bought things in the shops of the 
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Greeks —often on credit— and they frequently borrowed great sums from 
the Greeks. In 1795 László Hadzsi lend 1000 Rhenish forints to the town, 
and in 1813 another 5000 forints for the purposes of the meat house**. 


Towards asstmilation 


By the end of the 18th century the Greeks in Jászberény got among 
favourable circumstances. The had a role in economic life that others were not 
willing to undertake. Their financial status made it possible for them to give 
loans, which was very important both for the local residents and the town 
itself. At this time a new group of merchants appeared, the Jews, who threate- 
ned the positions of the Greeks more and more. The leaders of the town, 
however, gave preference to the Greeks and they showed a negative attitude 
to the settling and trading activity of the Jews. 

The Greeks' activity was beneficial to the town leaders in many ways. 
They did not only filled a gap with their activity but they undertook to pay 
the various taxes, paid the rents of the shops, houses, the annual tax on their 
income and the war-tax. Besides they made pledges for the sake of the com- 
munity that accepted them, for the country and for the town. In his request 
in 1779 Antal Bosnyák referred to his having equipped two soldiers at the 
time of Belgrade's siege and having paid 25 forints for the war against the 
French®, They took part in other expenses of the town. In 1810 fifteen in- 
habitants of Jászberény offered some money for the purposes of the school: 
László Hadzsi, Konstantin Harsányi, the Jankovics brothers and Demeter 
Konstantinovics paid large sums among them. 

Their last wills testify how important it was for them to leave bequests 
to the country and the town. Andräs Kristóf left a considerable sum to the 
town church and its chapels in 1781%. Istvan Morzal offered the king 200 
forints in his will for the purposes of the war against the French, and left 
some money to the two Jászberény churches and the hospital??. The merchant 
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lived in Budapest at that time but, as he wrote, Jászberény gave him the first 
opportunity of money-making and he felt he owed his thanks for it. Bequests 
to their own church was always in the first place in their wills and they did 
not forget about their fellow-countrymen living in Hungary among humble 
circumstances. 

A part of the assimilation process was that some Greeks were raised to 
noble rank. There were about 500 noble families of Greek origin at the end 
of 18th century’. There lived Greek noblemen, David and Serafin Avaku- 
movics in Jászberény, too. In the special society of the Jazygo-Cumsnian 
nobility did not mean any social advantage. While in other parts of the country 
the nobility took the highest level in the social hierarchy, here this place belong 
to the redemptuses. Their nobility was not important for the two Greek, 
either. They kept their original occupation and remained merchants. 

Though trade remained the main occupation for the Greeks at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, as well, at that time more and more of them 
bought lands. Earlier sources listed them as shopkeepers or Greek lease- 
holders then they were often referred to as landowning inhabitants, later the 
public offices they held were added to their names. László Hadzsi, who had 
been very successful as a merchant, was mentioned as a landowner in the 
sources after the 1840’5°®. He was proposed for a membership of the town 
council in 184540, a condition of which was being a redemptus*!. Local laws 
determined that only redemptuses could become aldermen. By this time László 
Hadzsi must have been in the possession of all the necessary conditions and 
the Jazyg community did not only accept him but appointed to an tmportant 
office. 

The Harsänyi family had an important role among the Jäszberöny Greoks. 
Their history is a good example of the two sides of assimilation characteristic 
ot the Greeks. While one member of the family remained a successful mer- 
chant, the other gave up trade and chose another occupation““, 
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Szilärd Harsänyi was born in 1785 and died at the age of 95 in 1880. His 
long life is an example of the successful career of an assimilated Greek. He 
had a decisive role both in trade and the public life of the town. First he wor- 
ked as the partner ot Lászió Hadzsi and in 1817 he applied to the town council 
for the status of an inhabitant. From this time on he worked as an independent 
merchant. There are a lot of notes in the papers and minutes of the town re- 
ferring to his financial and trade activities. His disposition was proved by his 
being the chairman of the Jászberény Chamber of Commerce, the members 
of which were nearly all Greeks. In 1848 he was the first to meet the appeal of 
captain-general Móric Szentkirályi offering the necessary goods and bed linen 
from his shop for the national guard. In May 1848 he was elected to be a town 
representative. As a mounted member of the national guard he himself took 
part in the war of independence together with other Greeks, György Hadzsi, 
Janos Constantin, Mätyäs Dantsa. In 1859 he became an alderman and could 
take part in decisions concerning the town. He had a decisive role in the suc- 
cessful resistance of the Greeks against the settlement of Jewish merchants. 

Mihaly Harsänyi was the brother of Szilärd Harsanyi. He gave up the 
trade of his ancestor and became a lawyer. He became a deputy clerk then a 
juryman of the Kerület and from 1850 he held the highest Jazygian adminis- 
trative office, that of the captain of the Kerület. The Harsänyi family was 
related to Julia Szendrey, the wife of the great Hungarian poet, Sändor 
Petöfi®. 

Of course not all the Greeks in Jászberény were so successful. We find 
data referring to merchants who became poor and indebted. In one of the 
minutes we can read that György Ilits had no possessions before his death and 
he lived on charity*. 


Economic change-over 


The central position of Jászberény and the good market of the Jászság 
attracted not only the Greeks. The Jewish merchants would have settled in 
this area as early as the 18th century. They, however, experienced a strong 
resistance here that was unfamiliar to them at other parts of the country. It 
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were not only the Greeks who objected their trading activity and settlement 
here but the orders issued by the higher administrative authorities of the 
Kerület prohibited their activity, as well. 

The first complaint about the Jews was written by the Jäszbereny sadd- 
lers and shoemakers in 1750%, The next hundred years saw a continuous flow 
of complaints and protests mainly by the Greeks. The leaders of the town 
and the Kerület always took a strong stand against the Jews, using all measures 
to prevent their settlement. The basis of their resistance was an article, in the 
patent by Maria Theresa stating that the Kerület and it settlements cannot 
be compelled to admit aliens. It did not prevent the settlement of the Greeks. 
They were let to move there even at times when the Jews’ applications for 
settling were repelled in one instance after the other. The leaders of the town 
and the Kerület were of the opinion that the Greeks and the few local mer- 
chants could meet the commercial needs of the area. They did not change their 
views even when time proved the opposite. | 

The first Jewish merchants to appear in Jäszber&ny were not competitors 
for the Greeks. They traded with waste iron, feather and tallow. Later they 
tried to sell brandy, skin, wool and other articles, which resulted in the strong 
protest of the Greeks. The first common action was initiated by the plaintive 
letter of two Jászberény Greeks, László Hadzsi and András Kristof in 1782. 
All other Greek merchants in the Jászkunság joined the application for res- 
tricting the Jews’ activity. The leaders of the Keriilet forwarded the applica- 
tion to the council of the governor-generalff. 

The letter does not only summarize the main complaints of the Greeks 
but it reflects the privileged situation they had in the Jászkunság. As members 
of full right of the privileged territory they referred with self-assertion to their 
sacrifices when paying taxes and equipping soldiers. Their main complaint 
was that the Jewish merchants sold their goods not only at times of markets 
but all year round without paying taxes. 

For the Jews it was impossible anywhere in the country to get the rights 
the Greeks had already got. They were not given citizenship, could not buy 
real property; they invested their capital into trade and financial activities. 


45. Fodor F., (1942), 216. 
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They were not allowed to settle in towns, did not pay taxes and could sell 
their goods cheaper than the Greeks. 

The first plaintive letter written by the Greeks was followed by several 
more from various parts of the country”. The decline of the Greeks’ economic 
power and role made it possible for the Jews to settle first in the Kiskunság. 
However, in the Jászság and especially in Jászberény they met a strong re- 
sistance supported by the leaders of the Kerület, as well®. 

Despite of the prohibitions the Jewish goods reached the market of Jasz- 
berény. In the nearby, non-privileged villages they had depots and from 
there they sent their merchandise to the markets. The range of the articles 
they offered met the needs of the inhabitants better than that of the Greeks. 
The Greek merchants realized the danger and in 1830 they turned to the 
captain of the Kerület asking him to forbid the Jews to sell at weekly fairs. 
Their application was forwarded to the palatine of Hungary, who asked the 
opinion of the leaders of the town**. The opinions of the Kerület and the town 
were different this time. The leaders of the Kerület wanted to keep the Jews 
otf even now, while the elders of the town thought it useful for the inhabitants 
to let the Jews visit the fairs. 

By this time the Greeks’ assimilation was nearly complete. Their way of 
life was more comfortable and they sold home products. Many of them bought 
lands and gardens and trade was not their main means of living. They, ho- 
wever, wanted to guard their privileges. Their influence is proved by the fact 
that as a result of their complaint the Jews were forbidden to sell at weekly 
fairs. 

The status of the Jews was changed by the 29th statute in 1840°°. The 
statute let the Jews settle and trade everywhere except in mining towns and 
military frontiers. The towns that had not let them move in became open for 
them. Jaszberény, however, continued its strong resistance to their settling. 
The Greeks’ still had and important role here and their public offices made 
their influence even stronger. They addressed various authorities with their 
common complaints. In 1842, they asked the palatine to let the Jews take only 
the goods to the fairs that cannot be found in the Greeks’ shopsl. They 
tried to prevent the Jews form setting up warehouses in the town. One of the 
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49. Papp I., (1990), 41. 

50. Magyar Törvenytär, ed. by Dezső Markus, Budapest, 1896, 175-176; 1840, XXIX. tc. 
51. Papp I., (1990), 48. 
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last manifestations of their resistance was their application for terminating 
weekly fairs only to make it impossible for the Jews to continue their trade. 
The palatine did not agree to it and the town council had the interest of the 
inhabitants in their mind when they gave permission to the first Jew, Gabor 
Buck to move into the town in 185052, After that great numbers of them sett- 
led m the town, but the Greeks kept their unsympathetic attitude towards 
them. As an alderman Szilärd Harsänyi, their last distinguished representative 
took sides against the Jews’ settling™. 

Economic forces proved to be stronger than legal prohibitions. By the 


end of the 1850’s an economic change-over was carried out; the Jewish mer- 
chants took over the role of the Greeks. 


Relics of the Greeks in Jászberény 


The Greeks in Jäszbereny are fully assimilated today and most of them 
have moved from the town. As a result of their assimilation there is hardly 
any secular relics left after them. Two religious objects in the Jászberény 
museum and their tomb-stones in the graveyard are all that are left to us. 

For the Greeks were scattered in the world it was their language and reli- 
gion that worked as cementing power. While the language in foreign surroun- 
dings was soon forgotten, their religion was preserved. Religion for them was 
more than keeping their orthodox faith. It symbolized their identity with their 
fellow citizens living far from the mother country and with the great Hellenic 
nation before the Turkish occupation. 

After the edict of tolerance of Joseph II (1780-1790) the Greeks were 
allowed to erect churches in Hungary. The only place in the Jäszkunsäg with 
a Greek orthodox church was Karcag™. The Greeks in Jászberény did not 
build a church. Beside their small number it is explained by the fact that when 
they settled in the town there already functioned meetinghouses in the nearly 
towns, Gyöngyös and Eger. Later, when the churches here were finished 
connections of the Jaszberény Greeks with these towns became even closer. 
Their register books were kept there, they got married in Eger or Gyöngyös 


52. Op. cit., 49. 

53. In 1859 he was charged with pass judgement on Jéazef Weisz’s application for sott- 
ling, which he rejected. 

54. Marta Nagy, “The Iconostasion of the Greek Orthodox Church in Karcag”, in: 
Balkan Studies 28, (1987), 237-258. 
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and when they died they were buried by the priests of one of the above towns 
according to orthodox ceremony. 

The two religious objects in the Jászberény museum, which are a rarity 
in the Jäszsäg, prove their persistence in their religion. One of them is an 
18th century triptych. The northern Greek popular work of art has its sym- 
bolic meaning; it stands for the destiny ot the Greeks and their settlement in 
foreign lands. Its owner took it with himself when he started his wanderings 
and after he settled in Jászberény he had it put in a carved wooden frame and 
used it as a house altar”. In the middle piece of the triptych there can be seen 
Mary with the child and the wings depict St George, St Demetrius and half 
figures of other saints. If the wings are closed the ‘nscription “Jesus Christ 
will triumph" can be read. The wings are decorated with wood carving from 
the outside the motifs of which resemble that of Hungarian folk art. 

There remained an icon from the Holy Land, as well with Mary and the 
child on its left side. The multilevel picture consists of a lot of biblical scenes. 
The icon had Greek inscriptions with the name Hatzi (Hadzsi) Demeter and 
the date 1796 in the middle. The title “hadzsi” was given to those who visited 
the Holy Land®®. Later it was attached to their names often becoming their 
family names. The earliest sources in Jászberény mentioned a merchant called 
Demeter Greek, who in later documents was referred to as Demeter Hadzsi. 
He must have visited the Holy Land during his wanderings or one of this 
acquaintance who arrived later had the icon made for him. 

The Greeks’ attachment to their religion is reflected by their wills, too. 
They did not only leave some money to the Greek churches in the neigh- 
bouring settlements but András Kristóf in his will in 1781, for example, left 
certain sums to all the Greek churches already existing in the whole country”. 

The Greeks buried their relatives in a separated area of the Catholic 
cemetery, where ten of their tomb stones still can be found®. The inscriptions 
on the stones and the archival documents on some of the persons there made 
it possible to reconstruct the family connections (Table 1). It can be stated 
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1970, 262-263. 

57. SZML Jászberény, Végrendeletek (Last wills), Capsa 25, Fasc. 10, No. 104, cited in 
Papp I., (1989), 276. 

58. The tombstones in the Jászkunság are described by Izabella Papp, ^Góróg síremlékek a 
Jászkunságban", in Zounuk 7, ed. by János Botka, Szolnok, 1992, 61-86; about the motifs 
of the tombstones seo Marta Nagy, "Jászkunsági görög sirköformäk”, in Zounuk 7, ed. by 
János Botka, Szolnok, 1992, 87-98. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS OF THE JASZBERENY GREEK FAMILIES 
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that the tombstones —with the exception of that of Märta Bosnyäk and 
János Jankovics— belonged to the members of two, related families, the 
Hadzsi and the Harsányi. Three generations of the Hadzsi family rest here. 
László Hadzsi, the leader of the Greek community at the time ot their settle- 
ment, is buried here and Szilárd Harsányi, as well, who had an outstanding 
role in the life of the community and in the social life of the town in the 19th 
century. 

The inscriptions on the stones are in Hungarian even in the case of the 
earliest one dated in 18139?, The inscriptions reveal that their owners wero 
proud of their citizenship, and mentioned them in the epitaphs: "László 
Hadzsi merchant and burgher of Jászberény", ^Tódor Hadzsi worthy burgher 
and righteous merchant of Jászberény". Some of the tombstones are heart- 
shaped and were made in baroque or rococo style followed at that time in 
Hungary. Some examples of them are the stones of László Hadzsi, Mária 
Domotsai and Tódor Hadzsi. In the second half of the 19th century neoclassic 
stones were erected as in the case of Vaszilia Patsu and Erzsébet Scopian 
Harsányi. All tombstones end in a Greek-cross with equal limbs that are 
sometimes decorated. A weeping willow, symbolizing death and sorrow was 
carved on the cross of László Hadzsi. On the stone of Anastaz Scopian erected 
in 1857 a twig of rosemary appears that was considered to frighten evil spirits 
away from the dead. The stones reveal that the families who ordered them 
had high standards and chose skillful masters. 

Further research will hopefully result in discovering earlier tombstones 
of the Gresks possibly with Greek inscriptions. 


Conclusion 


The paper has given a roughly outlined picture of a hundred year in the 
history of Jászberény Greeks. We can conclude that the Greek merchants had 
a very important role in the economic and religious life of the town in the 
18th and the first part of the 19th centuries. The privileged territory did not 
object to their settlement and helped their assimilation. The Greeks themsel- 


59. The inscriptions on the Greek tombstones were published in 1966 by Ödön Fives. 
The stones in the Jäszkunsäg were not know at that time. Füves Ödön, «Emrôufitor envypa- 
pal EAAfvov siç tny Ovyyapiíav», in: Anuoowtyara tyg Exaipslag Maxedorixdr Xrov- 
dav, Thessaloniki, 1966. 
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ves were ready to accommodate themselves to the community they found here, 
took part in its burdens and offered their voluntary help on several occasions. 
First they were successful in their trade then they held important public offices. 
Assimilation, on the other hand, had its disadvantages. They adopted them- 
selves to a more convenient style of life, their possibilities for laying up their 
merchandise narrowed and they traded with home products in greater and 
greater proportion. Jewish merchants became their competitors, who could 
offer a more uptodate choice of goods. In Jászberény the Greek community 
was successful in hindering the Jews’ settlement for a long time. The leaders 
of the town and the Kerület supported the Greeks even when it was dis- 
avantageous economically. 

By the middle of the 19th century feudal privileges became outworn and 
got into conflict with the spirit of bourgeois development. Economic disad- 
vantages resulting from rejecting the Jews’ settlement and citizenship could 
not be met any more. In the 1950’s the Jews took tke role that had been played 
so successfully by the Greeks in the economic and religious life of Jäszbereny. 

The memory of the Greek families that lived in Jäszbereny is kept by 
numerous archival documents, a few religious objects and beautiful tomb- 
stones in the cemetery. 


Szolnok Megyei Levéltdr [Translated by Klára Koltay] 
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TOMBSTONES OF THE HADZSI FAMILIES 
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Hadzsi Lészló 
5. Tombstones of the Hadzsi and Harsdnyi families (drawings). 
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TOMBSTONES OF THE HARSANYI FAMILIES 
(Drawn by Izabella Papp) 
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RENA MOLHO 


EDUCATION IN THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF THESSALONIKI 
IN THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY* 


The second renaissance enjoyed by the Thessaloniki Jewish community 
in the beginning of our century, owed much to the renewal of its educational 
system introduced by the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
schools in 1873. This study deals with the external and internal factors that 
contributed to this change and the development of the new educational system 
and its institutions in Thessaloniki. It also discusses the ideological and socio- 
economic impact that the new educational establishment exercised upon the 
society and culture of this exceptional Jewish community which was to all 
Jews “The Metropolis of Israel”. 

Jewish influence, decisively noticed in all aspects that characterised the 
multiethnic Macedonian capital between 1850-1912, was especially challenged 
in the field of education. Up until the middle of the 19th c. the absence of 
technical and vocational training of the Jewish working classes in Thessaloniki, 
had not merely led the community into economic and social decay but con- 
tributed to the general decline of the city. The cultural and economic rise 
noticed in the Greek and the Turkish local communities proved inadequate 
to change the general sight of misery. Ch. R. Guis, the French consul, des- 
cribed the city as a shadow of its past prosperity. And Mercado Covo, a con- 
temporary local historian, wrote: 


",..Salonika's commerce was collapsing and the precarious state of 
affairs had seriously reduced the numbers of wealthy families in 
Salonika. People living miserably were counted by the thousands, 


* This article has been delivered in the XIth World Congress of Jewish Studies in 
Jerusalem, June 22-29, 1993. The author expresses her gratitude to the Memorial Foundation 
of Jewish Culture and the Jewish Community of Thessaloniki, for their support in her 
research into the history of the Jews of Thessaloniki. | 
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and hundreds of children were wandering in the streets either beg- 
ging or roaming. Poverty begot vices unknown in the past. Some- 
thing ought to be done to remedy this pitiful state of affairs, to avoid 
compromising irreversibly this community’s future”. 


The urgency of the matter became pressing especially after 1850. During 
this time the economic penetration of the Great Powers in Macedonia and 
the changes imposed in transit trade at the end of the Crimean War and the 
Civil War in America had turned Thessaloniki into a warehouse in Europe. 
In view of the new opportunities that emerged and in connection to the urban 
and political Reforms applied by the Ottoman rulers, certain men of the 
Jewish elite undertook the educational renewal of their coreligionists, to 
enable them to contiibute their share in the general development. 

This created a controversy among them and the religious party, exerci- 
sing then complete control over all religious or secular matters concerning 
the community. At the time elementary education was limited in the T. Torah 
and other religious schools, yet the level of the teaching rabbis remained ex- 
tremely low. Not only were they seriously underpaid, but they were totaly 
inadequate as a result of an old rabbinical law granting hereditary rights to 
Talmud Torah teachers, not otherwise required to possess any diploma before 
they could exercise such important functions. 

As in the past, the Greek immigrants from Europe had brought to their 
country the principles of the Enlightenment, in Thessaloniki it was the wester- 
nized Jews who introduced the principles of modern education. Moise Allatini, 
was the first among the benefactors who set himself to the reorganisation of 
the educational system. He had acquired an occidental culture while studying 
medicine in Italy. Allatini gained the support of a small group of progressive 
Jews imbued with western ideas, because of their occupation. By 1856, having 
gained rabbinical approval, Allatini managed to establish a school fund, 
“Hessed Olam” [People’s Wisdom], to finance the first Jewish western type 
school, organized by Dr. Lippmann, a progressive rabbi from France who 
had become the headmaster in the T. Torah. In three years, Lippmann was 
forced to leave, having met with strong reaction by his colleagues. The school 
closed down in 1861 but, in the 5 years of its existence, it managed to educate 
a whole group of people who were now capable of corresponding with the 
European firms and helped them improve their relations with their fellow 

More people were now becoming aware that there was no salvation other 
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than education. Foreign propaganda, vying to expand its influence in Thes- 
saloniki, established western type schools attended mostly by Jews. Simul- 
taneously, private Jewish schools appeared, reflecting the rise in demand of 
education. 

In the meantime, in 1862, the Alliance Israelite Universelle* began to 
establish the first secular Jewish schools in the Empire. Alliance education 
consisted of a combination of secular and religious instruction, the study of a 
European and the local language, as well as the teaching of a craft to poor 
students. Alliance schools, such as the one in the neighboring Volos, met with 
such a spectacular success that even the Greeks asked to merge their school 
with it. This, however, made no impression on Ascher Covo, the Great rabbi 
of Thessaloniki. On the contrary, though he had originally agreed to the 
establishment of the first Alliance school, as early as 1864, he soon cancelled 
the appointment, for fear that the school would be controlled by the French 
government. 

The Alliance had no way of imposing itself in Thessaloniki, though it 
had already established a local as well as a regional board in 1862-63. The 
fact that the majority of the city’s multiethnic population was Jewish, pre- 
vented the occurrence of antisemitic incidents that had urged the Organisa- 
tion’s intervention in other communities. Nothing could be done while the 
tabbinical autocracy was in control of the political power of the community. 
But by 1873, havoc was created by the constant inflexibility of the rabbis 
who criticised the people for sending their children to foreign schools, while 
they themselves offered no alternative solution. The rebellious youth procee- 
ded in shaving their beard, in breaking the Shabbat or other Jewish laws, 
ignoring the threats of excommunication. The controversy reached its peak 
with the intervention of the Great rabbi who had called the Turkish police 
to arrest a French Jew publicly eating pork, “raref”. Obliged to give satisfac- 
tion to the anger of the French consul, the vali proceeded in revoking the 
rabbi’s right of arrests. From that day the rabbi was no longer considered a 
temporal leader. 

The progressive group wasted no time, and the first French Jewish school 
for Boys, better known as “Moise Allatini school”, was opened in Thessaloniki 
by October 1873. The school fund which had been promptly reorganised as 
“Sedaka ve Hessed” [Justice & Wisdom], provided for the first supplies. 
Evidently, besides contributions, the new school, like all the others created 


* Hereafter just Alliance, 
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by the Alliance, was also supported by the organisation itself, the Anglo- 
Jewish Association and the local Jewish Community that had imposed a 
special tax on commerce. An additional source of income was tuition paid 
by about 60% of the student body who could afford it. The ideological under- 
statement reflecting equal opportunity for all and the reponsibility of rich 
notables for the development of their society, would constitute the guiding 
lines in the communal reorganisation and leadership, controlled now by lay- 
men. 

One of the largest and most beautiful buildings of the Jewish quarter 
was rented, and once equipped, it received its first 200 students, reaching 
close to 1,000 in 1912. To avoid the violent reaction produced in the communi- 
ties of Istanbul, Edirne and Larissa, the Local board employed the old teachers 
for Hebrew and chose its students from private schools or from the poorer 
layers of society. The policy of also accepting non-Jewish students, was con- 
sidered the best way of effacing ethnic antagonism, commonly observed in 
games played by religious school children. Alliance's initiative in establishing 
dialogue between the different ethnicities, introduced new moral values that 
benefitted Thessaloniki more than any other Ottoman city. 

The beginning of the educational venture, marked a return to the Golden 
age. Schools were founded, one after the other, in Thessaloniki. In the inter- 
val of 37 years, from 1873 to 1910, the Alliance alone created nine new schools 
of all levels. Among them three were clearly vocational schools, while six 
out of nine were girls’ schools (Table J). 

The girls could not be excluded from the educational project since they 
were destined to be mothers and therefore long time educators. The first 
school for Girls, occupying the building next to the Boy’s School, was founded 
in September 1874. 

The popularity enjoyed by the schools, allowed its founders to raise the 
necessary capital that in 1876 bought them an imposing conak. It had a huge 
garden and spacious classrooms for the various subjects taught. It also housed 
& kindergarten, “Asile”, established in 1881 with the support of the Hirsch 
family. Kindergarten children were taught while playing, according to the 
Pestalozzi principles, taken up also in France. In the four years of elementary 
schooling, students were at first taught Accounting, History and Foreign 
Languages, even more efficiently than in France. The language of instruction 
was of couse French, since it had become the "lingua franca" in the East. 
Italian was also popular, especially in the Girl’s school, replaced by French 
only in 1889. 
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Jewish Schools in Thessaloniki in 1912 


Name & Year of Foundation 


Communal, Alliance controlled 


19. 


WO O00 J OV tA BW N he 


Alliance Schools 
. M. Allatini School 
? is Girls’ School 
Kindergarten? 
. Vocational School 
. Vocational School 
. Popular School 
2nd ” di 
. Popular School 
. Nouvelle 


,* Fr 


. Communal School 
. Talmud Tora 

. Fused Schools 

. Regie? 

. Calamaria 

. Aghia Paraskevi 

. Hirsch 

. No. 151 

. Caragatch 

No. 6 


(1520) 


Private, controlled by the Alliance 


20 


21. 


22 


23. 
24. 
25. 


1. 


2 
3. 


. H. Salem school 
Abr. Varrios ” 
. Gattegno? ” 
Pinto n 
Altcheh ” 
Ovadia ” 


26. El Progresso " 
27 
28 


Hahinouh i 
. Ezra 


Level! 
1873 E, G &S 
1874 E&G 
1881 K 
1877 V 
1887 V 
1897 E &V 
1897 E 
1897 E 
1910 V 
1904 E 
1880 E,G&S 
1911 K&E? 
(1917) K&E 
(1917) K&E 
(191) K &E 
(191) K&R 
(1917) K&E 
(1917) K&E 
(191) K&E 
1866 - ? E 
18671-1873 E 
1890 E 
1897-1941 E 
1898 E&G,C 
1900? E 
1900? E 
1900? E 
1910 K & E? 


Number 
of Grades of Students 


i 


DD OA A 0c 


? 


OV QV OV D OV COS OS CO D A 


7? 
6 

7? 
7? 
6? 
6? 
2 


Number Number 


of Personel’ 


912 boys 25+4 = 29 


630 girls 18+3 = 21 
277 mixed 8+2 = 10 
58 boys ? 
369 girls ? 
130 girls 9+1= 10 
130 girls 
300 boys 9+2 = 11 
240 girls ? 
228 girls T7 
2.460 mixed ? 
2.250 mixed 67 
? T ? 
? 7 ? 
? id ? 
? os T 
? " ? 
? T ? 
? dé ? 
? boys ? 
50 boys ? 
? boys ? 
? mixed ? 
? boys ? 
? ? ? 
? ? ? 
17 ? 
60 = ? 


K:kindergarten, E:elementary, G:gymnasium, S:secondary, V:vocational, C:commer- 
cial and class.: classical section preparing students for the university. 

'The second column represents the number of school assistants. 

There was a teacher for Sewing and another of Home Economics [G. Hadjikyriakou, 
Odigos tis Makedonias, Athens, 1910, p. 30]. 


nienne, Thessaloniki. 1 May 19161. 


. Otherwise known as Franco-Allemande. 


. Schools no. 6. & 7. had the same teachers for Sewing. 
. Here the date refers to the earliest reference we have on them [Revue Franco-macedo- 
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This limited variety, however, defined only by commercial carreer require- 
ments intensly pursued in Thessaloniki, did not meet the organisation’s aim 
to westernize the mores of oriental Jewish society. In 1884 and again in 1903, 
the Central board from Paris gave specific instructions that enriched the cur- 
riculum. The community of Thessaloniki adapted to the new requirements 
as early as 1886, starting by substituting Ancient History with Ottoman 
History!. 

The teaching of the local history, did not simply consolidate the patriotic 
feelings of the students but became a popular subject of conversation between 
them and their parents. Once the dialogue among the two generations was 
established, the parents were more receptive of the western values of discipline 
and order, acquired by their children at school. Other subjects such Arith- 
metic, Physics, Geography, Natural Sciences, World and Jewish History and 
Religion, were taught yeaily in the concentric manner. Optional subjects 
such as Painting, Music or Gymnastics, were taken only if the day's schedule 
did not exceed 6-7 hours. In the Girl's school, where Sewing, Linear Painting 
and Home Economics subjects were mandatory, the teaching of Hebrew was 
reduced. 

By the end of the 19th c., Thessaloniki had 1eached an unprecendented 
commercial development which urged foreign schools to establish separate 
commercial high school sections that attracted many Jewish students. Jewish 
schools were then forced to follow the trend. In 1904 J. Nehama organised 
and taught the commercial courses in the 3 higher grades of the Boy's School*. 

When the schools were rebuilt in 1910, their gymnasium sections were 
recognised officially as establishments of secondary education, both by local 
and foreign university authorities. Thessaloniki's schools were also con- 
sidered to be model institutions among the 140 schools created until then by 
the Alliance, because the majority of the students reached their graduation 
at 18. À small number of graduates continued their studies on an academic 
level in French or Swiss universities. This educated elite, sharing the same 
motivation and ideals with the other Álliance graduates, now mostly in com- 
merce, joined with the latter to become the future leadership. 

The Alliance, however, dictated that the westernisation of the oriental 
Jewish society could only be obtained by transforming its social structure 


1. L Danon, “Ecole des garçons de Salonique”, Bulletin de [ Alliance, 2em sem. 1886, 


p. 66-69. 
2. Archives de l'Alliance Israelite Universelle, hereafter A.A.LU., Grèce, XVII/E.202, 


2.1.1907. 
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through professional diversification. The poor in Thessaloniki were still 
facing enormous problems by not being adequately represented in the crafts 
and by being limited to the most unhealthy and the least lucrative trades. 
Also, Greek and other craftsmen were invading the city offering better quality 
or reduced prices in all crafts. Therefore vocational training of the lower 
classes, amounting to 80% of the Jewish community, became imperative’. 
Thessaloniki was the second city after Istanbul, to acquire a vocational 
school already established by the Alliance in 1877. Twenty four different 
crafts were taught. But the long apprenticeship period prevented the poor 
from allowing their children to complete the course. Attendance of poor 
students rose thanks to the Local board and the Community, who resolved 
to provide a small monthly allowance and a hot daily meal at noon, thereby 
alleviating the burden of maintenance carried by the parents. A set of tools 
to be received at the end of the course encouraged the apprentices to complete 
their training and become good artisans. Those who performed best were 
sent to Vienna or Paris to acquire further skills. In less than 10 years. Jewish 
artisans reached a level that allowed them to earn money even while studying‘. 
Thessaloniki Jews had a prejudice against manual crafts since they were 
underpaid compared to the commercial professions that offered better salaries 
after a shorter period of training. This prejudice was eliminated only after 
a long newspaper campaign, and the creation of special societies such as the 
“Alliance at work” or the “Association d’Anciens Eleves” (A.A.E.) and the 
“Club des Intimes” which concentrated in promoting the craftsmen. Also, the 
A.A.E., having created its own apprentiship division, organised special night 
school courses where in addition to elementary subjects, the workers learned 
to calculate the cost of different articıafts, and were taught to read the news- 
papers. The prestige acquired by the artisans at the beginning of the century 
was confirmed by their high class customers as well as by the success of their 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, the first to be organised in Thessaloniki in 1909. 
In 1887 the Alliance also established the first clearly vocational Girls’ 
school that was immediately filled to capacity with 368 students. Even though, 
or maybe just because, until then most women did not receive any schooling 
and were mainly occupied by sewing, knitting and carpet weaving at home, 
they were eager to get out and change their social status. In 1910, the popula- 
rity of vocational training led to the foundation of another school called 


3. A.A.I.U., Grèce, XVII/E.202, 14.7.1899, 
4. I. Danon, op. cit., p. 68. 
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“Nouvelle”. At those institutions, known as “Areliers”, girls learned to make 
hats, girdles and bras, as well as dresses. The most capable among them 
became atelier head mistresses®. 

The success of the vocational schooling of the lower classes, had its 
counterpart in the creation of popular schools. In 1897 the Local board 
established 3 new schools in the suburbs of Hirsch and Calamaria. In 1904, 
it also took under its control one more school for Girls, directed till then by 
the Grosby missionary couple. 

Evidently the advantages of the Alliance education had impressed the 
people and soon everybody aspired to attend the new schools. Unable to 
withstand the pressures of the Local board and the Communal council, Juda 
Covo, head of the Rabbinate in 1887, gave his consent for the reformation 
of the Talmud Torah. Extra taxes were voted, one on kosher meat and another 
on the communal contribution, while everyone, rich and poor, the non-Jews, 
the synagogues as well as the Alliance, raised money to assist the project®. 

The Talmud Tora teachers were now considered communal employees 
and were regularly paid. The headmaster of the “M. Allatini School”, or- 
ganised the progressivity of studies, the time schedule and divided the students 
into 5 grades, to be raised to 8 in 1892, when the School was rebuilt. Otto- 
lenghi, a progressive Italian rabbi, became the headmaster, Yet, though he 
had deployed great efforts to replace the teaching of Hebrew with books and 
tables, instead of by chant, and introduced Hebrew Grammar, Italian, French, 
Arithmetic and even Turkish, the resistance of the old “melamedim” teachers 
did not allow the school to progress. Graduates had still to attend a special 
course in the Alliance. Ottolenghi was only met by Bernardout, an excellent 
hebralst who introduced modern Hebrew. He produced the best Hebrew 
teachers in Thessaloniki who established the first zionist organisation 
“Kadima”. 

It was only in 1910 that the T. Torah underwent radical changes. Rabbi 
Dr. Itzhak Epstein, the new headmaster from France, believed that culture 
should precede knowledge. He therefore adopted the exact same courses as 
were taught at the Alliance schools, while giving equal weight to the teaching 
of Hebrew studies. This was, however, a short lived success, due to his un- 
timely departure in 1913, and the upheaval caused by the balkan wars. Mean- 
while, the new educational attitude had also influenced the religious kinder- 


gartens’ system. 


5. Bulletin de l'Alliance, 75, 1913, p. 164. 
6. A.A.LU., Gréce, VII/B.27-33, 21.4.1914. 
7. A.A.LU., Grèce, XVI/E.202, 11.5.1899, I/C, 9.1.1903 and VII/B.27-33, 21.4.1914. 
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At the same time, the Alliance influence was noticed in all the other 
schools of the city that were interested in holding on to their Jewish students. 
Non-Jewish schools, such as the Italian, but also private ones such as the 
Altcheh, the Gattegno, the Ovadia, and the Pinto, optedfor the French 
Jewish educational method. By 1917, the Alliance had also taken under its 
control all the communal schools of Regie, Calamaria, Aghia Paraskevi, 
Hirsch, 151, Caragatch and No. 6 quarters. The upkeep of their financial 
support depended on the trimestrial report of school inspectors who saw that 
the Alliance intructions were duly followed?. 

Last but not least, the Alliance extended its influence also to the private 
religious educational sector composed then of 28 one room schools, “hederim” 
and “hevroth”, comprising 3.000 students, taught under deplorable condi- 
tions. In 1911, at the intervention of an Alliance teacher and with the Great 
rabbi’s and the Ottoman authorities’ of Public Education support, 24 of the 
old schools fused into 7 new establishments following the T. Torah model. 
Their financing was raised by the Alliance, the Ottoman government and the 
Community, foı fear that the new schools should fall under zionist influence. 
‚The Fused schools comprised 2.250 students out of which 780 were girls. 
They were divided into 49 classes of 40 students each, taught by 67 men and 
women teachers, responsible for kindergarten, elementary and highschool 
education to be accomplished in 8 years of studying according to a specific 
schedule provided by the Alliance. Unable, however, to follow the require- 
ments, the owners, who treated the whole operation as a commercial enter- 
prise, forced the schools to close down already by 1914, when the Alliance 
withdrew its financial supports®. 

At the end of the 19th century Jewish educational establishments in Thes- 
saloniki had imposed French culture to such a degree that the French con- 
sidered them to be the most perfect centers of their propaganda. However, 
desiting to extend French influence to the non-Jewish population of the city, 
in 1906 the French government established the Lycée Francais, consisting 
of a complex of educational institutions of all levels, attended also by Jews. 
Nevertheless, the Y. Turks insisted on employing only Jewish French teachers 
in their schools!0. French was even taught in the German zionist school created 
by the Hilfsverein in 1910, since zionist leaders visiting Thessaloniki had 


8. Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People, File 229/6.10 1920. 
9. A.A.LU., Gréce VII/B.27-33, 28.5.1914. 


10. A.A.LU., Grèce, XVIT/E.202, 19.6.1911 and VI/B.25-26, 28.7.1911. 
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realised that locals had an irreversible and mystified respect for French 
civilisation. 

Given that the educational and social activities of a people in an arca 
constitutes the best proof of their cultural consciousness, the frenchification 
of the Jews of Thessaloniki confirmed the latter’s convinction in western ways 
and values. They were now educated enough to see that it was the French 
enlightenment doctrine of fraternity, equality and freedom that had allowed 
the French Jews to create the Alliance, and they were deeply attached to the 
Organisation. Not only were they indebted to it for its financial support, 
but they were also aware that if not for the Alliance they could have never 
risen from their backward isolation, neither would they be equipped to parti- 
cipate in the modernisation of their hometown, as their fellow citizens who 
were backed by their motherland. The Central board visitors from Paris were 
delighted to observe that the Alliance had accomplished its purpose in Thes- 
saloniki!!, 

Indeed the Macedonian capital, had undergone a tremendous change 
by the turn of the 20th c. and was considered to be a modern commercial 
center, second only to Istanbul. This has been mainly attributed to the Jews 
who had become the main animators of the city’s economic and social activi- 
ties1?, In the interval of 35 years that the Alliance had operated in Thessaloniki, 
it had managed to educate 8.500 children. The Alliance students all found 
work upon graduation, holding the best positions in the banks, the shops, 
the administration, the services. Education became the primary concern of 
the community, now able to promote it, since even the poor paid tuition, 
receiving communal assistance only partially. 

In contrast to other oriental Jewish communities, the occupational net- 
work of the Thessaloniki Jews was of a unique complexity. More specifically, 
from a report drawn for the “Hoover Mission”, in 1918, we learn that the 
33,000 working Jews representing 42% of the Jewish population were divided 
as follows: 7,750 were artisans and workers, 9,000 were dockets, porters, 
boatmen and coachmen, 7,450 were office employees, 6,100 were small mer- 
chants, 1,900 were businessmen and 750 exercised liberal professions. The 
socio-professional transformation attained, was comparable only to a revolu- 
tion. The Jews found now in every profession, and thereby representing all 


11. S. Benedict, “Das Schulwerk der Alliance in Saloniki”, Ost und West, vol. 7, 1907, 
col. 63-66. 

12. P. Dumont, “La structure sociale de la communauté juive de Salonique a Ja fin du 
dix-neuvième siècle”, Revue Historique, CCLXIH (1980), 2, 351-393. 
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social strata, were not simply responsible for the smooth functioning of the 
city, but also determined its social and political dynamics. 

Liberalism, as a result of westernisation, became of paramount impor- 
tance to the Jews. The succes of the Young Turk revolution, first manifested 
in Thessaloniki in 1908, had been mainly attributed to their support. They 
had developed their first zionist and assimilationist associations asserting 
the pluralism of their society. Most importantly, however, they were the main 
founders of the Socialist Federation of Thessaloniki, the most prominent at 
the time in the Empire. The fact that it drew its members from all the ethni- 
cities in the city, reflects the climate of good understanding that prevailed now 
in Thessaloniki which later facilitated the absorption of the Jewish popula- 
tion into the Hellenic state. 

The pluridimensial effect produced by Alliance education in the trans- 
formation of the Thessaloniki Jewish community, cannot be covered by one 
study. As Sam Levy, pointed out it should constitute the subject of many 
Ph. D. disertations. Indeed the Archives of the A.I.U., in Paris, have an 
extraordinary collection of documentation thanks to which we were able 
to reconstruct the institutional and ideological framework that enabled the 
Thessaloniki Jews to play the leading part in the city’s development. 
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KYRIAKOS D. KENTROTIS 


DER VERLAUF DER GRIECHISCH-ALBANISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN 
NACH DEM ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG UND DIE FRAGE DER 
MUSLIMISCHEN TSCHAMEN 


I. Einführung 


Der Umbruch in den Ländern Osteuropas hat sich selbstverständlich 
sofort auch auf die Verhältnisse des Balkans ausgewirkt. Kaum hatte der 
Stabilisierungsfaktor UdSSR an Bedeutung verloren, traten die alten Kon- 
flikte in den Vordergrund. Das Bestreben nach einer Neuordnung zeichnete 
sich hier deutlicher denn je ab; bedauerlicherweise nicht nur mit friedlichen 
Mitteln. 

Kenner der Balkanverhältnisse wissen, daß die heutzutage mit unglaubli- 
cher und — man würde mit Blick auf die blutigen Ereignisse in Jugoslawien 
sagen dürfen — überholter Vehemenz ausgetragenen Konflikte eigentlich 
nichts Neues sind; sie waren schon im 19. und Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts 
existent, selbst wenn sie durch die kommunistische politische Ordnung nach 
dem Zweiten Weltkrieg provisorisch in Vergessenheit geraten waren. Eine 
besondere Stellung darunter nehmen die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen 
ein — insbesondere in Bezug auf die Minderheitsprobleme. Die folgenden 
Ausführungen stellen einen Versuch dar, die wichtigsten Aspekte dieser 
Beziehungen zu erörtern. 


2. Die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen von der Gründung des albanischen 
Staates bis zum Zweiten Weltkrieg 


Das heutige Albanien gilt als charakteristisches Ergebnis der unter- 
schiedlichen Interessen, die die westlichen Großmächte im militärisch wich- 
tigen Balkanraum verfolgten. Seine Entstehung (1912) geht besonders"auf 
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die Initiative Italiens und Osterreich-Ungarns zuriick zur besseren Kontrolle 
des Adriatischen Meeres!. 

Die Kontroverse zwischen Älbanern und Griechen konzentrierte sich in 
den Anfängen des 20. Jahrhunderts auf die Frage der albanischen und griechi- 
schen Nationalität. Für Griechenland, d.h. für die griechischen Behörden 
waren alle orthodoxen Christen —unabhängig ihrer Muttersprache— Grie- 
chen; man stützte sich dabei sehr stark auf das Verwaltungssystem des Otto- 
manischen Reiches (“millet”), in dem allein die Konfession maßgebend war. 
Die Probleme in den griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen wurden durch die 
regen Interventionen der Großmächte komplizierter. 


Die wichtigsten Schritte nach der Gründung des albanischen Staates 
sind?: 
5.10.1912 Beginn des Ersten Balkankrieges. Vom 5.12.1912 bis zum 
13.3.1913. Befreigung durch die griechische Armee jener 
Gegenden von Nordepirus, die ausschließlich von Griechen 
bevölkert waren (Himaré/Xewdppa, Korcë/Kopuroü, 
Leskovik /Aeokoßikı, Pérmet/Ilpsuevi, Kleisoura /KAeı- 
coópa, Sarandë /'Ayıor Zapävru, Tepelené/TexgAévi, Del- 
vinë /A&ABıvo). 

28.12.1912 Unabhängigkeitserklärung von Albanien dwch die Nationale 
Volksversammlung der Albaner in Vlor&/AvAova. 

17./30.5.1913 Ende des Ersten Balkankrieges. In London wird von den 
fünf Kriegsparteien des Ersten Balkankrieges — Griechen- 
land, Bulgarien, Serbien, Montenegro und der Türkei — 
die Gründung des Staates beschlossen, die Grenzen wurden 
der Initiative der Großmächte überlassen. 

29.7.1913 ‘Botschafterkonferenz in London. Im Londoner Protokoll 
vom 6.8.1913 werden zwei Komitees jeweils mit der Fest- 
legung der nördlichen und südlichen Grenzen des albani- 
schen Staates beauftragt. 

17.12.1913 Das Komittee, das mit der Festlegung der griechisch-albani- 
schen Grenze beauftragt wurde, setzte seine Ergebnisse im 
Florenzer Protokoll fest — ganz Nordepirus wurde zusam- 


1. H.-D. Schanderl, Die Albanienpolitik Österreich-Ungarns und Italiens 1877-1908, 
Wiesbaden 1971. 

2. M. Schmidt-Neke, Entstehung und Ausbau der Künigsdiktatur in Albanien (1912- 
1939), München 1987. 
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3.2.1914 


17.2.1914 


17.3.1914 


17.5.1914 


14.10.1914 


men mit Korçë/Kopuroë und Gjirokastér/Apyvpôkaotpo 
Albanien zugesagt. 

Die westlichen Großmächte fordern den Rückzug der 
griechischen Armee aus Nordepirus und gewähren statt 
ihrer die Inseln der Ägäis. 

Beginn des Rückzuges der griechischen Armee aus Nord- 
epirus, nachdem es die Großmächte Albanien zugesagt 
hatten. Griechische Reaktionen im Nordepirus. Georgios 
Zografos wird Premierminister einer revolutionären Re- 
gierung; in Gjirokastér/Apyopókactpo wird die Autonomie 
von Nordepirus erklärt. 

Wilhelm Prinz zu Wied wird von den westlichen GroB- 
mächten als König eingesetzt. Die Griechen von Nordepirus» 
die nach wie vor ihre Autonomie anstreben, rufen zum 
Kampf auf. 

Die Kampfhandlungen in Nordepirus werden von Erfolg 
gekrönt. Der griechische Charakter von Nordepirus wird 
auch im Protokoll von Korfu anerkannt, das zwischen der 
Regierung von Georgios Zografos und dem Internationalen 
Komitee der Kontrolle unterzeichnet wurde, und dem Gebiet 
wird der Status der Autonomie zuerkannt. Der Erste Welt- 
krieg verhinderte den Vollzug dieses Beschlusses. 

Die Mächte der Entente (Großbritannien, Frankreich, RuB- 
land) tragen der griechischen Armee die Rückeroberung 
von Nordepirus auf. Ziel ist die Schaffung von ordentlichen 
Verhältnissen und der Schutz der christlichen Bevölkerung. 
Zusage seitens der Entente-Großmächte, daB Nordepirus 
im griechischen Territorium incorporiert werde, falls sich 
Grischenland bereit erkläre, an ihrer Seite am Ersten Welt- 
krieg teilzunshmen. 

Während des Ersten Weltkrieges blieb die Situation im 
albanischen Territorium relativ unverändert aufgrund der 
Präsenz der italienischen und französischen Armee (die 
griechische Armee hatte sich schon im August 1916 nach 
der entsprechenden Forderung Italiens zurückgezogen. Die 
italienische Armee war unterdessen bis zum südlichen Teil 
Albaniens vorgedrungen und besetzte ganz Nordepirus). 
Die Nordepirus-Frage wird im Friedensvertrag von Paris 
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behandelt. Von den Siegermächten des Krieges werden die 
Rechte Griechenlands in der Gegend anerkannt; doch 
andere Fragen hatten Prioritäten, die Nordepirus-Frage 
wird vertagt. 

16./28.5.1920 Zwischen den griechischen und albanischen Vertretern wird 
Abkommen von Kapshticé/Kaneotitoa unterzeichnet und 
darin die vollen Rechte der griechischen Minderheit garan- 
tiert (freie Nutzung der griechischen Schulen und Kirchen). 
Dies erschien notwendig für die Zeit, bis sich die Sieger- 
mächte der Nordepirus-Frage annehmen würden, und auch, 
um eventuellen Reokkupationsplänen der griechischen 
Armee vorzubeugen. 

28.10./9.11.1921 Die Botschafterkonferenz von Paris wird auf Druck der 
italienischen Regierung hin das Territorium von Nordepirus 
nun endgültig dem albanischen Staat zuerkennen. Italien 
bekommt sogar ein Mandat zum Schutz der staatlichen und 
territorialen Integrität Albaniens übertragen. 


Der griechisch-türkische Krieg und der für Griechenland sehr ungün- 
stige Ausgang desselben, wird die griechische Autorität in der Gegend ent- 
scheidend untergraben und sich auf die Regelung der Nordepirus-Frage 
auswirken. Diese nunmehr dauerhaft offene, zumal nicht im griechischen 
Sinne gelöste Frage wird während der zwanziger und dreißiger Jahre ein 
ständiges Problem für die griechische Regierung sein, weil sie ständig ver- 
suchen wird, die Rechte der griechischen Minderheit in Nordepirus zu prote- 
gieren. Die albanische Seite wird ihr die Tschamen-Frage entgegenhalten. So 
werden die bilerateralen Beziehungen von einem ständigen Mißtrauen geprägt 
sein. 


3. Die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg 
(1946-1989) 


Die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen wurden nach dem Zweiten Welt- 
krieg weiter von gegenseitigem Mißtrauen geprägt. Anders als dies bei den 
griechisch-bulgarischen Beziehungen der Fall war —-sie dienten geradezu als 
Vorbild für Kontakte zwischen benachbarten Staaten mit verschieden sozialen 
und wirtschaftlichen Systemen—, werden an den griechisch-albanischen 
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Beziehungen die komplizierten historischen und politischen Gegebenheiten 
auf dem Balkan deutlich. Entscheidend für die Entwicklung der bilateralen 
Beziehungen sind die Ereignisse des Zeitraums von 1944 bis 198%. 

Albanien war bereits seit 1939 Teil des italienischen Königreiches und 
blieb es auch ein Jahr später, als Italien am 28.10.1940 Griechenland den 
Krieg erklärte. Während des griechischen Bürgerkrieges (1946-49) hatte 
Albanien unter Enver Hoxha neben Jugoslawien (Tito) und Bulgarien (Dimi- 
trov) den griechischen Kommunisten eine entscheidende Unterstützung ge- 
währt; ferner wurde es auch zu einem wichtigen Zufluchtsort vertriebener 
Partisanen. Letzteres trug entscheidend zur Abkühlung der gegenseitigen Be- 
ziehungen bei. Diplomatische Initiativen zur Aufbesserung der politischen 
Situation, so z.B. die Freilassung griechischer Kinder und Geißeln (1953) oder 
die Öffnung des Korfu-Kanals zur Förderung des Schiffsverkehrs (1958) 
erwiesen sich als wenig effizient, solange die Nordepirus-Frage, die Haupt- 
differenz zwischen den beiden Staaten, noch offen war. In den folgenden 
Jahrzehnten sollte sie einen ständigen Streitpunkt zwischen Albanien und 
Griechenland bilden‘. 

Eine positive Wende erlebten die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen 
nach 1967. Nach der Übernahme der Regierungsgewalt durch die Obristen 
(21.4.1967) tiat für Griechenland eine weltweite Isolation ein. Dies führte 
zur allmahlichen Approximation des Nachbarstaates Albaniens®. Der Wieder- 
aufnahme der diplomatischen Beziehungen am 6.5.1971 war ein wirtschaft- 
liches Abkommen zwischen Athen und Tirana vorausgegangen. Die Nord- 
epirus-Frage wurde im Moment umgangen; für die Lösung dieser Frage 
sowie anderer heiklerer Themen, wie z.B. dem seit 1940 existenten Kriegs- 
zustand, wurde der Zeitpunkt als noch nicht günstig erachtet. Beides wurde 
auf spüter vertagt. Es ist die Phase des sorgfültigen Vortastens, in der den 
Wirtschaftsbeziehungen der Voirang gegeben wird. Zwischen 1971 und 1974 


3. Zu den griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen bis 1989 vgl. H.-D. Topp, "Die albanisch- 
griechischen Beziehungen", in: Wissenschaftlicher Dienst Südosteuropa, Munchen, 2/1978, 
S. 48-51; B. Kondis, Greece and Albania: 1908-1914, Thessaloniki 1976; ders., «Eóvtopn 
emoxérnon tov shAnvoaABavixhy ayxéceov» (“Kurze Übersicht der griechisch-albanischen 
Beziehungen"), in: Hreipwrind HyuspoAóyio, Yoannina 1979, S. 147-164; B. Tönnes, “Be- 
lastungsprobe für die griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen”, in: Sädosteuropa, München, 
7-8/1983, S. 440-456. 

4. Der Kriegszustand zwischen Griechenland und Albanien besteht seit 1940 (König- 
liches Dekret vom 10.11.1940) und dauerte von griechischer Seite bis 1987 an. 

5. I. Dimitrakopoulos, Ta yegoala ocvoga vn; ElAddag (Die Landgrenzen Griechen- 
lands), Thessaloniki 1991 (Töpvua MeAetáv Xepoovñoov tov Aiuov, Nr. 234), S. 72. 
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wuchs der griechisch-albanische Handelsverkehr beträchtlich; auf dem VII. 
Parteitag 1976 bezeichnete E. Hoxha das Verhältnis zu Griechenland aus- 
drücklich als gut. 

In dieser Periode (1971 bis 1974) der vorsichtigen Wende in den bilateralen 
Beziehungen war der griechisch-albanische Handelsverkehr erheblich ge- 
wachsen”. 


Jahr Albanische Exporte (in US-Dollar) Griechische Exporte (in US-Dollar) 


1971 200.000 200.000 
1972 1.200.000 keine Angaben 
1973 2.700.000 2.800.000 
1974 2.800.000 5.200.000 


Die Aufbesserung der bilateralen Beziehungen zwischen Griechenland 
und Albanien ist mit der Regierungsübernahme der PASOK verbunden. Als 
die Sozialisten im Jahre 1981 die Wahlen in Griechenland gewannen, nahmen 
die Handels-, Verkehrs- und die kulturellen Verbindungen zum Nachbar- 
staat entscheidend zu. Niemals zuvor in der Geschichte der Beziehungen beider 
Staaten gab es so viele Besuche auf ministerialer Ebene sowie auch wirtschaft- 
liche und kulturelle Kontakte. Griechenland wurde allmählich zum wichtig- 
sten Regionalpartner Albaniens, zumal der Nachbarstaat auch der einzige 
Ausgang zum Westen darstellte. Auch nach 1978, als der Bruch mit China 
zur internationalen Isolation Albaniens führte, intensivierte sich die Zusam- 
menarbeit zwischen Athen und Tirana stetig?. 

Die Beibehaltung des Kriegszustandes zwischen Griechenland und 
Albanien wurde in Athen längere Zeit als indirektes Druckmittel für die 
Respektierung der Menschenrechte der griechischen Minderheit erachtet. 
Die Einsicht, daß der Moment zur “Beseitigung dieses anachronistischen 
Zustandes in der Region zwischen den beiden Staaten"? nun gekommen sei 
und auch die Aufhebung desselben, gehört zu den wichtigen Leistungen der 
PASOK-Politik der achtziger Jahre. Durch die Regelung dieser Frage war 
auch eine wichtige Voraussetzung für die Teilnahme Albaniens an der griechi- 


6. L. Zanga, "Albanian Foreign Policy in the Wake of 7th Party Congress", in: R. King/ 
J. Braun (Ed.), Easterm's Europe's uncertain future (A selection of RFE/RL), New York 
1977, S. 88-89; B. Tónnes, Sonderfall Albanien, München 1980. 

7. Topp, a.a.O., S. 50. 

8. Neue Zürcher Zeitung, 30.8.1985. 

9. E. Hoxha, Avo ldo: Aaoí (Zwei befreundete Völker), Athen 1985, S. 232. 
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schen Initiative für die Schaffung einer atom- und chemiewaffenfreien Zone 
auf dem Balkan erfüllt. 

Die Aufhebung des Kriegszustandes (1987) wurde mit der Unterzeich- 
nung von fünf Verträgen vorbereitet. Diese sind: 


a. eine langjährige Vereinbarung über wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit; 

b. ein Abkommen über die kulturelle Zusammenarbeit (es sieht vor 
allem die Gründung eines Fachs für neugriechische Studien am Päda- 
gogischen Institut von Gjirokastér/ApyopókaoTtpo vor); 

c. ein Abkommen über die Zusammenarbeit auf dem Gebiet der Tele- 
kommunikation; 

d. ein Abkommen iiber die Zusammenarbeit auf dem Gebiet der Post; 

e. ein Abkommen über die Zusammenarbeit auf dem Gebiet des Landes- 
verkehrs durch die Öffnung des Grenzübergangs von Kakavia. 


Diese Entwicklungen in den griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen und vor 
allem die bevorstehende Aussicht auf eine intensivere Zusammenarbeit hatte 
Ramiz Alia veranlaßt, vor der “traditionellen Freundschaft zwischen dem 
albanischen und dem griechischen Volk, die ein gutes Beispiel und ein beständi- 
ger Faktor des Friedens sei" zu sprechen??. Die gegenseitigen Kontakte wuch- 
sen in den folgenden Jahren auch auf privater Ebene: Die Zahl der Besuchs- 
erlaubnisse für Verwandtenbesuche in Griechenland stiegen von sieben im 
Jahr 1980 auf 732 im Jahr 1987. Entsprechend stieg die Zahl der griechischen 
Touristen: Im Jahr 1985 waren es 1.325, zwei Jahre spärter (1987) 9.124. Die 
Verbesserung der Situation zwischen Athen und Tirana hat ferner veranlaBt, 
daß im Jahr 1988 eine albanische Delegation zum ersten Mal an der Balkan- 
Konferenz der Außenminister in Belgrad teilnehmen konnte. 

Die Wende in den Beziehungen zum Nachbarstaat Albanien blieb in 
Griechenland innenpolitisch nicht ohne Konzequenzen: Sowohl in der Op- 
positionspartei Nea Demokratia als auch in Kirchenkreisen und dem “Student- 
enverband für den Kampf um Nordepirus" wurde der Vorwurf laut, die 
sozialistische Regierung der PASOK hätte die griechische Minderheit in 
Albanien nun endgültig ihrem Schicksal überlassen. Mit massiven Demon- 
strationen versuchte man, die Unterzeichnung des Vertrages über die Been- 
digung des Kriegszustandes zu verhindern. 


10. H.-J. Hoppe, “Albaniens vorsichtige Öffnung”, in: Südosteuropa, München 10/ 
1985, S. 599-600. 


11. Frankfurter Rundschau, 29.8.1987; Greece’s Weekly for Business and Finance, 14.9. 
1987, 
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4, Die bilateralen Beziehungen nach 1990"? 


Der griechische Ministerpräsident K. Mitsotakis war der erste westliche 
Regierugschef, der im Januar 1991 Albanien seit Kriegsende einen offiziellen 
Besuch abstattete!?. Dieser Besuch galt in erster Linie der weiteren Entwick- 
lung der griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen nach dem Wendejahr 1990, im 
Besonderen unter dem Eindruck der neuen Gegebenheiten. Darunter sind 
zu nennen: 

a. die Öffnung der Grenze und der massive Flüchtlingsstrom von Al- 

banern nach Griechenland; 

b. die Frage der griechischen Minderheit in Albanien bzw. das albanische 

Interesse an der Tschamen-Frage; 

c. die Rolle der orthodoxen Kirche Albaniens und der griechische Ein- 

fluB; 

d. Investitionsmöglichkeiten in Albanien sowie die gegenseitige wirt- 

schaftliche Kooperation. 


4.1. Die albanischen Flüchtlinge 


Dieses Thema gilt z. Zt. als das wichtigste und gibt somit den Ton in den 
diplomatischen Gesprächen an. Seit 1990 wird die griechisch-albanische 
Grenze täglich von Albanern passiert, die sich auf illegalen Wege nach Grie- 
chenland begeben. Das Land — völlig unvorbereitet auf den Zulauf aus Alba- 
nien, aber auch aus anderen ex-kommunistischen Nachbarstaaten— soll 
plötzlich als Einwandererstaat fungieren, nachdem es über Jahrzehnte hin- 
weg als ein traditionelles Auswandererland galt. 

Für Tausende von albanischen und griechisch-stämmigen Flüchtlingen, 
die sich im Moment illegal in Griechenland aufhalten und fast ausschließlich 
Schwarzarbeiten nachgehen, ist dies der einzige Ausweg aus der wirtschaft- 
lichen Misere im eigenen Land. Ihre Anzahl wird heute auf 300.000 geschätzt. 
Da während der letzten Zeit in Griechenland auch gleichzeitig die Kriminalität 
enorm gestiegen ist, wurde der anfängliche Entkusiasmus über die griechi- 
schen Brüder aus Albanien allmählich reduziert. Angst und Mißtrauen setzten 
in der Bevölkerung ein. Auf diplomatischer Ebene liefern sich beide Staaten 


12. L. Zanga, “Albanian-Greek Relations reach a low Point”, in: Report on Eastern 
Europe, 10. April 1992, S. 18-21; Le Monde diplomatique, 6/1993, S. 10. 
13. Financial Times, 11.1.1991; Frankfurter Rundschau, 14.1.1991. 
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in der letzten Zeit einen permanenten Wortkrieg, der z.T. auch von den Mas- 
senmedien unterstützt wird. Bilder der Polizei-Aktionen gegen sich hier illegal 
aufhaltende Albaner sind für das griechische Fernsehen keine Seltenheit 
mehr. Dem Einsatz der Polizisten spricht das Verhalten der festgenommenen 
Personen Hohn,. die mit lachender Zuversicht vor den Fernsehkameras ihre 
baldige Rückkehr nach Griechenland ankündigen. 

Andererseits muß aber auch festgehalten werden, daß Griechenland als 
ein finanzieller Stützpunkt für den Nachbarstaat Albanien fungiert, ins- 
besondere in dieser schwierigen Phase des Austritts aus der Isolation. Diese 
Tatsache wurde selbst in Albanien anerkennend vermerkt™. 

Die sich hier aufhaltenden Albaner sind zum wichtigsten Wirtschafts- 
faktor für ihr Land geworden; die monatlich nach Hause überwiesene Summe 
wird von griechischer Seite auf ca. zwei Billionen Drachmen geschätzt. So 
übertrieben dies auch klingen mag, die Drachme spielt unterdessen in Albanien 
die Rolle einer haıten Währung. 


4.2. Die nationale griechische Minderheit 


Die griechische Minderheit ist die stärkste im Lande. Kämpfe um die 
Respektierung der Menschen- und Sozialrechte haben hier ihre Geschichte 
seit der Gründung des albanischen Staates in den Anfängen des 20. Jahrhun- 
dert. Das besondere Bestreben dieser Minderheit galt in erster Linie dem 
Wunsch nach einem autonomen Status fii die Gebiete der griechischen 
Minderheit (Südalbanien, auch als Nordepirus bekannt). Zeitweise wurden 
auch Stimmen laut, die sich für die Wiedervereinigung mit Griechenland 
aussprachen. 

In allen Nachkriegsverfassungen der Hoxha-Ara wird der Schutz der 
sprachlichen und kulturellen Identität der in Albanien lebenden ethnischen 
Minderheiten angesprochen (Verfassung vom 14.3.1946, Artikel 35; Verfas- 


14. Gemäß den Angaben des Ministeriums für die öffentliche Ordnung, wurden im Jahr 
1992 276.000 Albaner aus Griechenland ausgewiesen bzw. in den ersten drei Monaten des 
Jahres 1993 67.000 Albaner. Diese Ausweisungsaktionen kosteten dem griechischen Staat 
allein im Jahre 1992 ca. zwei Milliarden Drachmen. In den letzten 30 Monaten wurden ins- 
gesamt 559.000 Albaner aus Griechenland ausgewiesen bzw. fanden 6.175 Verhaftungen 
wegen Ausübung von illegalen Tätigkeiten statt. Vgl. To Wima, 13.6.1993; Eleftherotypia, 
30.6.1993. 

15. Dies wurde z.B. im Artikel “Der Freund” des albanischen Journalisten Gentz Pou- 
liacho (Alternativa) vertreten. Zitiert nach der Übersetzung in der griechischen Tageszeitung 
Thessaloniki vom 14.1.1993, 
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sung vom 4.7.1950 [Verfassungsrevision], Artikel 39, Verfassung vom 28.12. 
1976, Artikel 42). Im Verfassungsgesetz vom 29.4.1991 lautet die relevante 
Passage des Artikels 4 wie folgt: “The Republic of Albania recognizes and 
guarantees the basic human rights and liberties, those of national minorities 
included, which are sanctioned by international documents”. Auch im Artikel 
26 des Gesetzes über die “Menschenrechte und Freiheiten”, das von der albanı- 
schen Nationalversammlung im April 1993 verabschiedet wurde, lautet die 
relevante Passage über nationale Minderheiten wie folgt: “The persons belon- 
ging to national minorities have the right to exercise the basic human rights 
and freedoms devoid of any discrimination and equally before the law. They 
have the right to express, preserve, freely develop their ethnic, cultural, 
religious, and linguistic indentity, teach and learn their native language as 
well as join organizations and associations to protect their own interests and 
indentity”. 


4.2.1. Größe und Zahlen 


In der Bestimmung der genauen Höhe der griechischen Minderheit war 
bisher keine Übereinstimmung zu erzielen. Die Ergebnisse der Volkszählungen 
seit 1945 sind in der folgenden Tabelle ersichtlich. 


Die griechische Minderheit bei den Volkszählungen 1945-1989 


Datum Bevölkerung insgesamt™ Griechische Minderheit ® 
30.9.1945 1.122.044 26.535 (2,4%) 
3.9.1950 1.128.943 28.993 (2,4%) 
2.10.1955 1.391.499 35.345 (2,5%) 
2.10.1960 1.626.318 40.000 (2,47) 
1.-15.4.1969 2.068.155 keine Angaben 
7.-16.1.1979 2.590.600 49.307 (1,9%) 
2.-8.4.1989 3.182.417 68.758 (2,4%) 


Quelle: (a). M. Schmidt-Neke/O. Sjöberg, “Bevdlkerungsstruktur”, in: K.-D. Grothu- 
sen, Albanien, Göttingen 1993, S. 465; (b). K.-J. Schukalla, “Nationale Minderheiten in 
Albanien und Albaner im Ausland”, in: K.-D. Grothusen, a.a.O., S. 506. 


Die griechische Seite bzw. die nordepirotischen Kreisen in Albanien, die 
epirotischen Vereine und Verbände in Griechenland und im Ausland (vor 
allem in den Vereinigten Staaten) finden sich im völligen Wiederspruch mit 
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den albanischen Angaben und Statistiken und sprechen von einer Zahlen- 
spanne zwischen 100.000 und 400.000 Personen. Übertreibungen gibt es auf 
beiden Seiten!® was die niedrigste oder die höchste Stufe dieser Angaben an- 
betrifft. Eine Volksabstimmung nach westlichen Vorbildern bzw. unter inter- 
nationalen Beobachtern, wie es für das Jahr 1994 für die exjugoslawische 
Republik Mazedonien geplant ist, würde entscheidend zur Klärung dieser 
Frage beitragen. 


4.2.2. Die Frage der Ausbildung 


Ein weiterer heikler Punkt in den bilateralen Beziehungen betrifft die 
Schulbildung der griechischen Minderheit. Das Hoxha-Regime hatte den 
griechischen Schulunterricht in dem der griechischen Minderheit zuerkann- 
ten Gebiet erlaubt. Als solches wurden 99 Dörfer der Präfekturen von Gjiro- 
kastër/Apyvpékaotpo und Sarandé/’Ay.o1 Zapävra, erachtet; die mittleren 
und großen Städte im Süden des Landes wie Gjirokastér/A pyoupóxkaotpo, 
Sarandë /’Ayıoı Zapüvra, Përmet /Ilpenetn, Vlorë /AvAdva, Korçë /Koputodá, 
Himaré/Xeisappa sowie auch in Fjer/Diépn und Tirana, wo Tausende von 
Griechen lebten, wurden nicht zu der Zone der griechischen Minderheit mit- 
gezählt”. 

Doch selbst mit dieser Einschränkung wurden während der Hoxha-Ära 
als auch in der jüngsten Vergangenheit die Rechte der griechischen Minder- 
heit nur recht willkürlich gewährt. Die Schwankungen in der Anzahl der 
Volksschulen der griechischen Minderheit lassen sich an folgender Tabelle 
ersehen. 


Die Zahl der griechischen Schulen in Albanien (1914-1993) 


Jahr Zahi 
[. 1914 360 
2. 1925-1926 78 
3: 1926-1927 68 
4. 1927-1928 66 


16. Nach dem World Directory of Minorities (Hrsg. Minority Rights Group, 1988, S. 
106) sind es ca. 200.000 Personen; der albanische Präsident S. Berisha schätzt dagegen die 
griechische Minderheit auf 45.000, vgl. Interview nach dem Wahlsieg, Der Spiegel, 30.3.1992. 

17. Griechische Privatschulen existieren in diesen Regionen seit 1991, allerdings unter 
einem semi-legalen Status, 
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S 1928-1929 60 

6. 1929-1930 63 

7. 1930-1931 64 

8 1931-1932 43 

9. 1932-1933 10 

10. 1934 alle geschlossen 

11. 1935-1937 ca. 80 

12. 1945 75 

13. 1948 78 

14. 1949-1992 keine konkreten Angaben 


Quelle: (1): C.-D. Sterghiopoulos/C. Soulis, La question de l'Epire du Nord, Athènes, 
S. 60-61; (2-10): G. Papadopoulos, H swix envi nevovóvrva sig vp. AABavlay xat xo 
c YoÀixóv aurrs úrnua (Die nationale griechische Minderheit in Albanien und seine Schul- 
frage), Ioannina 1981, S. 86; (11): a.a.O., S. 127-170 (nach albanischen Angaben); (12-13): 
Wissenschaftlicher Dienst Südosteuropa, 1953, S. 16, 24; (14): In dieser Zeitspanne sind die 
publizierten Daten zur Frage Schuldbildung der griechischen Minderheit generell sehr 
spärlich. 


Im Jahr 1934 wurden alle Schulen der griechischen Minderheit gesch- 
lossen. Vorausgegangen war im Jahr 1933 ein Beschluß der albanischen 
Volksversammlung, der den Artikel 206 und 207 der Verfassung des Jahres 
1928 modifizieren sollte: Laut diesem Beschluß wurde die Bildung des albani- 
schen Bürgers zur Sache des Staates erklärt; Privatschulen —zu solchen 
wurden auch die Schulen der Minderheit erklärt— sollten geschlossen werden. 
Die griechische Minderheit klagte dies am Gerichtshof (Den Haag) an und 
kam aus diesem Rechtsstreit als Siegerin hervor. Der Unterricht in allen 
Fächern in griechischer Sprache wurde in den achtklassigen Grundschulen in 
den Präfekturen von Gjirokastëér/Apyvpôkaotpo und Sarandé/' Aytoi Zapüvra, 
genehmigt. Während der Hoxha-Ara wurde jedoch eine andere Politik be- 
trieben. Sämtliche Schulen wurden geschlossen, die albanische Sprache wurde 
wieder ab der ersten Klasse eingeführt. Der Unterricht in den Volksschulen 
der griechischen Minderheit ging in allen Fächern in griechischer Sprache 
grundsätzlich bis zur vierten Klasse!®, ab der fünften bis zur achten Klasse 
war die Unterrichtssprache albanisch. Griechisch wurde wöchentlich zweistün- 
dig quasi als Fremdsprache angeboten. Mit einem Rundschreiben des albani- 
schen Bildungsministeriums (Nr. 17/27.9.1991) kehrte man Ende des Jahres 


18. Vgl. S. Wahling, “Die Griechen in Albanien”, in: Das Parlament, Bonn, 8.11.1991; 
Wall Street Journal, 4.3.1993, i 
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1991 wieder zum Status vor dem Zweiten Weltkrieg zurück; der Unterricht 
in griechischer Sprache wurde wieder bis zur achten Klasse erweitert. Doch 
das Schulwesen der griechischen Minderheit blieb seit eh und je ein Spielball 
und Druckmittel der Politik. Von albanischer Seite wurde immer wieder das 
Versprechen abgegeben, daß das Recht der Griechen in Albanien auf eine 
eigene Ausbildung respektiert werde bzw. unter dem Schutz der Verfassung 
stehe. In der Praxis sah dies aber in der Regel so aus, daß die griechischen 
Schulen in Albanien nach irgendeinem unvorbergesehen Zwischenfall, der 
als Provokation ausgelegt wurde, per Dekret geschlossen wurden. Die Schul- 
bildung der griechischen Minderheit wurde somit auf bilateraler Ebene immer 
wieder zum Streitpunkt. 


4.2.3. Die politische und soziale Vertretung der Minderheit 


Die politische Vertretung der nationalen griechischen Minderheit bildet 
einen weiteren Aspekt in den bilateralen Beziehungen. Nach der Wende 
haben auch die Griechen die Chance genutzt, ihre eigene Lage zu verbessern, 
um ihre Rechte besser vertreten zu können. Die politische, soziale und kul- 
turelle Organisation der Griechen in Albanien, die OMONOIA (EINTRACHT), 
wurde am 22.2.1991 gegründet und offiziell registriert. Sie hat das Ziel, nicht 
nur die Interessen der Mitglieder der griechischen Minderheit zu vertreten, 
sondern auch zur Verbesserung der Beziehungen der Albaner mit den Griechen 
beizutragen!?. Der erste Parteivorsitzende war Andreas Zarballas. Ab Februar 
1992 ist Sotiris Kyriazatis der neue Vorsitzende. Die Organisation hat als 
journalistisches Organ eine Wochenzeitung mit dem Titel “I Foni tis OMO- 
NOIAS" (“Die Stimme omonolas”)*°. Bei den ersten Wahlen am 31.3.1991 und 
der Stichwahl am 7. April, stellte die Organisation OMONOIA — obgleich nur 
aus den Gebieten der griechischen Minderheit (Gjirokastér/Apyupókaotpo 
und Sarandé/' Ayvot Xapávta)— gleich fünf Abgeordnete in der Kuvendi Popul- 
lor (Volksversammlung): zwei aus dem Wahlbezirk von Gjirokastér/A pyopó- 
Kaotpo (Janis K. Janis und Panajot N. Barkas) und drei aus dem Wahlbezirk 
von Sarandé/'Avyioi Lapdvta (Andreas K. Zarballas, Thomas J. Migios und 
Janis S. Gjyzelis). Landesweit erhielt sie 13.538 Stimmen bzw. 0,73% der 


19. Vgl. OMONOIA (hrsg.), Memorandum to the CSCE Human. Dimension Conference 
( Moscow, 10.9-4.10.1991). 
: 20. Die griechische Minderheit verfügt ferner über zwei Zeitungen, To Laiko Wima (Die 
Volkstribüne) in Gjirokastér/Apyopókaotpo und J Eleftheria (Die Freiheit) in Sarandé/ 
'Amiot XZapávta. ' 
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Stimmen. Im ersten Wahlgang am 31. März ging OMONOIA in drei von fünf 
insgesamt Wahlbezirken als Siegerin hervor. Im zweiten Wahlgang (in der 
Stichwahl) am 7. April brachte OMONOIA vor allem mit der Hilfe der “Demo- 
kratischen Partei” noch zwei Kandidaten durch. 

Ein neues Parteigesetz (Nr. 7502) — es sollte vor allem den Einfluß der 
kleinen Parteien eingenzen — wurde am 25. Juli 1991 verabschiedet?!. Das 
Verbot von Parteien auf ethnischer, lokaler und religiöser Basis traf vor allem 
die OMONOIA, die sich nach albanischer Ansicht zu einer irredentistischen Be- 
wegung entwickelt habe (Artikel 7). Nach der Intervention des Europarats 
wurde die Organisation wenige Wochen vor den Wahlen (am 24.2.1992) 
unter einem neuen Namen “Union für die Menschenrechte” (“Bashkimi për 
té Drejtat e Njeriut”) zugelassen**. Das neue Wahlgesetz (Nr. 7556) “über die 
Wahlen zur Volksversammlung der Republik Albanien” wurde erst am 4. 
Februar verabschiedet”. Das heutige Wahlsystem bevorzugt mehr die großen 
Parteien und benachteiligt dagegen die kleinen Parteien, Die “Union für die 
Menschenrechte” ging in den beiden Zentren der griechischen Minderheit 
als Wahlsiegerin hervor: In Gjirokastér/Apyopdéxaotpo erhielt sie mit 38,107; 
der Stimmen (der Abgeordnete ist Kostas Makariadis) und in Sarandé/‘Aytot 
Zapávta mit 50,83% (der Abgeordnete ist der wiedergewählte Thomas Micios) 
je einen Sitz. In den meisten der 27 Wahlbezirke, einschließlich Tirana, erhielt 
sie unter 1%, lediglich in sechs Wahlbezirken kam sie darüber, d.h. außer 
Gjirokastér/Apyupdxaotpo und Sarandä/’Ayıoı Zapävra, in Vloré/AvA. va 
6,23%, Permet/Ilpsuerh 3,73%, Kolonjé/Koadvia 2,70%, Tepeloen&/Tereitvi 
1,69%. Landesweit erreichte sie einen Durchschnitt von 2,9% bzw. 48.923 
Stimmen. Jeweils zwei weitere Griechen wurden in den Reihen der Demokrati- 
schen Partei bzw. der Sozialistischen Partei als Abgeordnete gewählt. 

Bei den Kommunalwahlen am 26. Juli und 2. August 1992 gelang es der 
“Union für die Menschenrechte”, die meisten der Rathäuser in den Siedlungs- 
gebiete des Südens zu gewinnen. Bei den Wahlen für die Bezirksräte .(ins- 
gesamt 932) erhielt die griechische Partei 4,33% der Stimmen und gewann 
53 Bezirksräte. Bei den Wahlen für die Stadträte erhielt die griechische Partei 
4,15% der Stimmen und gewann 32 Stadträte. Von den 42 größen Städten in 
Albanien stellte die “Union für die Menschenrechte” einen Bürgermeister in 


21. Gazeta Zyrtare (Amtsblatt), 1991, S. 253-260. 

22. Eine ähnliche Situation ergab sich auch in Bulgarien, als die "Bewegung für Rechte 
und Freiheiten” (Partei der muslimischen Minderheit) versucht hatte, an den zweiten 
Wahlen (13.10.1991) teilzunehmen. 

23. Fletoria Zyrtare, 1992, S. 36-51. 
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Sarandé/' Aytoi Lapdavra (er heißt Llambis Gjatis)™, und von den 314 Gemein- 
den des Landes stellte sie 13 Gemeindevorsteher. Vorsitzender der “Union 
fiir die Menschenrechte” ist Vassilis Melios. Eine sehr aktive und positive 
Tätigkeit der griechischen Minderheit repräsentiert auch der Frauenverein 
der Minderheit “Tzavelena”. Die Präsidentin des Vereines ist die Lehrerin 
Maria Skopa. 


4.3. Die Autokephale Orthodoxe Kirche Albaniens 


Die Selbständigkeit der Orthodoxen Kirche Albaniens® wurde nach 
vielsn Verhandlungen und Streitigkeiten erst am 12.4.1937 vom Patriarchat 
in Konstantinopel anerkannt. Bis zu ihrer erzwungenen Auflösung im Jahie 
1967 durch das kommunistische Regime Hoxhas, bewegte sie sich im Rahmen 
der kommunistischen Legalität ohne die Möglichkeit zu haben, sich in ihrer 
inneren Struktur erfolgreich zu entwickeln. 

Mit der Gewährung der Religionsfreiheit in Albanien begann ein neues 
Kapitel für die Orthodoxe Kirche des Landes. Im Januar 1991 wurde der 
Bischof von Androusa, Anastasios Jannoulatos, vom Patriarchen zu Kon- 
stantinopel zum Metropoliten und Exarchen von Albanien ernannt (an der 
Stelle des im Jahre 1954 in Haft gestorbenen Erzbischofs Christofor). Damit 
sollte in erster Linie der dringenden Notwendigkeit zur Reorganisierung der 
Autokephalen Orthodoxen Kirche Albaniens Rechnung getiagen werde. 
Doch diese Handlung rief sehr unterschiedliche Reaktionen hervor. In politi- 
schen sowie geistigen Kreisen Albaniens befürchtete man daraus eine even- 
tuelle Gefährdung der Autokephalie der albanischen Kirche bzw., daß sich 
die Autokephale Orthodoxe Kirche Albaniens zur griechischen Festung ent- 
wickeln kónnte*?, Gegen das heutige Oberhaupt der albanischen Orthodoxen 
Kirche und seine Politik richtet sich die monatlich erscheinende Zeitung 
“Autogefala Orthodoske Shquiptere” von der “Organisation des nationalen 
Komitees zur Verteidigung des autokephalen Status der Orthodoxen Kirche 
Albaniens”. 

Der erste Schritt der neuen kirchlichen Führung bestand in der Einberu- 


24. Zéri i Poppulit, 7.8.1992. 

25. Dazu allg. A. Glavinas,  Op0óóofr Avroxépadn Exxdnola rng AAfavíag (Die 
Orthodoxe Autokephale Kirche Albaniens), Thessaloniki 1989; A. Angelopoulos, O xó- 
ouoç ins Opfoóotíac ota BaAxária afuepa (Die Welt der Orthodoxie auf dem Balkan 
heute), Thessaloniki 1992, S. 19-114. 

26. Kombi, 15.4.1992. 
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fung einer Versammlung von Klerikern und Laien (2.8.1991). Die 15 Priester 
und die 30 Laien haben dabei die Gründung eines Allgemeinen Kirchlichen 
Rates bzw. die Ernennung von vier Bischöfen beschlossen. Im Januar 1993 
fand dann die zweite Versammlung der Autokephalen Orthodoxen Kirche 
Albaniens statt. Ihre Mitglieder bestehen nicht nur aus Griechen, sondern 
auch Albaner, Slaven und Wallachen sind vertreten. Alle zusammen repräsen- 
tieren sie ca. 25%, der gesamten Bevölkerung des Landes. Gemäß ihrem Statut 
gliedert sich die Kirche in das Erzbistum von Tirana und Durrés/Auppáyio 
und die Bistümer Korcé/Koputod, Berat/Mrep6rı und Gijirokastér/Apyup6- 
Kaotpo auf und verfügt über ein eigenes journalistisches Organ, die Zeitung 
Ngjallja (Wiedergeburt). Für die Ausbildung bzw. die Ernennung neuer 
Priester ist die Theologische Akademie zuständig, die ca. 80 Studenten zählt. 
Während der Hoxha-Ära hatte die Orthodoxe Kirche erheblich an Prestige 
eingebüBt; zwischen 1967 und 1990 wurden 1.608 Kirchen und Klöster zer- 
stórt. Die Anzahl der zur Verfügung stehenden Kirchen im ganzen Land 
betrágt heutzutage ca. 200. Fast das ganze Vermógen der Orthoxen Kirche 
gehórt immer noch dem Staat. Viele Kirchen sind noch Kaffeeháuser, Hotels 
und militärische Kasernen. Auch das Personal hat mit Problemen zu kämp- 
fen: So wurde von seiten der albanischen Behórden bisher den vom Patriarchat 
von Konstantinopel gewählten Bischöfen von Korgé/Kopvutcá (Christodou- 
los Moustakas), Berati/Mrepärı (Ignatios Triantis) und Gjirokastër/Apyvpé- 
Kaotpo (Alexandros Kalpakidis) der Eintritt nach Albanien untersagt. Dies 
geschieht im Rahmen einer weiteren Auffassung. Mehrmals haben sich die 
Regierenden in Tirana gegen die Entsendung von Priestern griechischer 
Nationalität nach Albanien geäußert. Als Hauptgrund dafür kann die Angst 
vor der Tätigkeit dieser Priester, die nach Regierungsauffassung meist mit 
anti-albanischer Propaganda zu tun haben und daher nicht zum autokephalen 
Status der albanischen Orthodoxen Kirche passen, angesehen werden. 


4.4. Der wirtschaftliche Faktor in den bilateralen Beziehungen 


Wirtschaftliche Kontakte und Wechselbeziehungen bilden den besten 
Weg zur Beseitigung gespannter Verhältnisse auf bilateraler Ebene; diese 
Regel galt schon während de: kommunistischen Periode in. Albanien Anwen- 
dung. Die Verteilung der Einfuhren Albaniens aus Griechenland von 1980 
bis 1990 bzw. die Verteilung der Ausfuhren Albaniens nach Griechenland läßt 
sich an folgender Tabelle ersehen (Anteile in %): 
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Jahr Einfuhren Ausfuhren 
1980 7,5 11,5 
1985 7,5 5,6 
1986 3,8 6,8 
1987 3,6 5,5 
1988 4,9 1,9 
1989 7,2 3,0 
1990 5,5 2,9 


Quelle: R. Schönfeld, “Außenwirtschaft”, in: K.-D. Grothusen, Albanien, Göttingen 
1993, S. 449-450. 


Hauptmerkmal der Handelsbeziehungen in diesem Zeitraum war das 
Defizit in der Handelsbilanz für die griechischen Produkte. Erst im Jahre 
1990 wurde die Bilanz für Griechenland positiv (ca. 2.900 Mio. US-Dollars). 
Trotz der verschiedenen Reibungen auf politischer Ebene in den bilateralen 
Beziehungen bzw. eines nicht ausreichenden Rechtsrahmens für Investionen 
in Albanien, haben die griechischen Unternehmer bisher ein starkes Profil 
in diesem Bereich gezeigt. Die meisten von den Investitionen konzentrieren 
sich im Süden des Landes und werden vom griechischen Staat subventioniert. 
Sie betreffen meistens die Bereiche: Supermärkte, Kleidung, Möbel, Schule, 
Molkereien, Fischzucht, Baukonstruktionen, Erdöl, Telekommunikationen, 
Transport und Tourismus. Bis Ende des Jahres 1993 wurden in Albanien 70 
Unternehmen aktiviert, und dies bedeutet, daß das griechische Investitions- 
kapital (in Höhe von 44 Mrd. US-Dollar) an der zweiten Stelle aller Investitio- 
nen liegt. Für die zweite Hälfte des Jahres 1992 wurden vom Ministerium für 
Nationale Wirtschaft Investitionen in Höhe von 2,4 Bil. Drachmen geneh- 
migt?”, 

Für die griechischen Unternehmer gibt es im benachbarten Albanien so- 
wohl Vorteile und Nachteile auf wirtschaftlicher Ebene. Die Vorteile verbinden 
sich mit einigen Faktoren wie z.B. niedrige Aıbeitskosten, ein unberührter 
Markt, Investitionsmotive, große Note für Einfuhren, das Existieren der grie- 
chischen Minderheit und die direkte Nachbarschaft. Als Nachteile dagegen 
Könnten allgemein genannt werden z.B. der Mangel an Infrastruktur und 
Transportschwierigkeiten, die nicht konkrete Rechts- und Verwaltungsbasis, 
die noch nicht stabile demokratische Ordnung und insbesondere die Dis- 
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kriminierung der griechischen Minderheit, der Mangel an Devisen und die 
beschrankte Kaufkraft. GroBe Hoffnungen gibt den griechischen Investoren 
das neue Gesetz über die ausländischen Investionen im Lande. Direkt ver- 
bunden mit dieser Frage ist die Agonie sowohl derjenigen Griechen, die immer 
noch in Albanien leben, wie auch ihrer Landsleute, die in Griechenland ar- 
beiten und aufgrund der katastrophalen Situation der albanischen Wirtschaft 
ihre Häuser verlassen haben mit der Gefahr, eines Tages ein Südalbanien ohne 
Griechen zu haben. Die Warnungen vor einer täglich steigenden Verödung 
des Nordepirus, die aus den eigenen Reihen der griechischen Minderheit und 
von den verschiedenen Institutionen, Organisationen und Persönlichkeiten 
kommen, mehren sich von Tag zu Tag. 

Seit Januar 1991 läuft das Projekt “Skanderbeg”, das die Entsendung 
humanitärer und technologische: Hilfe von Griechenland nach Albanien 
betrifft”. Es fehlen aber nicht diejenigen Stimmen in Albanien und in Grie- 
chenland, die sehr laut betonen, daß die humanitäre Hilfe nur vorläufig dem 
Schmerz und der Misere der Menschen abhelfen könne. Die beste Lösung 
für eine schnelle Verbesserung der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Lebens- 
bedingungen seien die manchmal mit großen Risiken verbundenen Investitio- 
nen im Land, damit die Leute in Albanien ihre Zukunft in die eigenen Hände 
nehmen könnten. 


5. Die Frage der muslimischen Tschamen 


Auf der Grundlage des Präsidialdekrets Nr. 7442 vom 17.12.1990 wurde 
im März 1991 der Politisch-Patriotische Vereien “Çamëria” gegründet. Das 
Ziel, das sich dieser Verein setzte, so wie es der Vorsitzende Abas Dojaka in 
der Sitzung am 17.3.1991 formulierte und im Vereinsorgen Caméria-Vatra 
Amtare vom 28.3.1991 nachgelesen weıden kann, ist die “Vertreidigung und 
Anerkennung der Rechte der Tschamen”. Dojaka warf der griechischen Re- 
gierung, und insbesondere dem griechischen Ex-Premierminister Konstantinos 
Mitsotakis vor, die Tschamen-Frage herunterspielen zu wollen; in diesem 
Punkt würde die heutige Regiaung, so Dojaka, die alte Politik der Leugnung 
dieser Minderheit fortführen und an der Version festhalten, die den muslimi- 
schen Tschamen während des Zweiten Weltkrieges Kollaboration mit den 
italienischen und deutschen Invasoren vorwirft. Dies wird auch als der Hauptt 
grund angesehen, der die Tschamen nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg aus Furch- 


28. Eleftherotypia, 28.12.1992. 
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vor den Konsequenzen ibret Taten von seiten der griechischen Bevölkerung 
zu Tausenden nach Albanien trieb. “Es sei die Pflicht des Vereins Caméria", 
fährt Dojaka fort, “die nötigen Tatsachen und Dokumente heranzuführen, 
um diese Verleumdungen zuruckzuweisen”. 

Das Programm des Vereins, so wie es in dieser Rede von Dojaka weiter 
ausgeführt wurde, ist breit angelegt: Geplant ist die Kontaktaufnahme mit 
all den Organisationen und Fora, die sich mit der Frage der Minderheiten 
befassen, sowohl auf internationaler Ebene als auch und insbesondere in den 
Nachbarstaaten, so im ehemaligen Jugoslawien, der Türkei, Bulgarien, Öster- 
reich usw. In erster Linie ist hier das Internationale Komitee für Menschen- 
rechte in Helsinki erwähnt. Broschüren sowie das parteiliche Organ Çamëria- 
Vatra Amtare werden auf regionaleı und überregionaler Ebene die nötigen 
Dienste leisten, um die legalen Rechte der Tschamen einer breiteren. Öffent- 
lichkeit zugänglich zu machen. Das Ziel dieser Initiative ist die Anerkennung 
der Tschamen als Minderheit von seiten der griechischen Regierung sowie 
die Schaffung aller nötigen Voraussetzungen, damit die freie Entfaltung der 
ethnischen, kulturellen, sprachlichen und religiösen Identität der zur Zeit in 
Griechenland lebenden Tschamen gewährleistet ist*?. 

Durch diese breit angelegte Initiative, die — wie bereits erwähnt — in 
erster Linie den zur Zeit in Griechenland lebenden Tschamen zugute kommen 
soll, wird zunächst der Eindruck einer starken Gruppe vermittelt. Dieser 
Eindruck entspricht jedoch nicht den ıealen Verhältnissen, so wie sie sich 
durch die Volkszählung vom 17.3.1991 abzeichnet. Die derzeit in Griechen- 
land lebenden Tschamen sind auf diei Gemeinden verteilt. In der Gemeinde 
Argyrotopos wurden 13 Personen gezählt, in der Gemeinde Sybota sieben, in 
der Gemeinde Mazarakia 36 Personen. Von letzteren halten sich zehn Personen 
dauerhaft in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, neun auf der griechischen 
Insel Rhodos auf?®. Das Ergebnis der Volkszählung am 7.4.1951 betrug wiede- 
rum nur 127 Tschamen?!. 

Im folgenden wird der Versuch unternommen, die wichtigsten Aspekte 
der Tschamen-Frage zu beleuchten. Zunächst zur Definition des Namens: 
Caméria hieD jene Gegend von Epirus, die sich an der Küste entlang zwischen 
der Mündung des Acheron bis nach Butrint und östlich bis zum Fuß des 


29. Cameria, 28.3.1991. 
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Olytsika erstreckt. Ein kleiner Teil dieses Gebiets gehört heute zum Territo- 
rium des albanischen Staates. Im griechischen Teil zählte man im Jahre 1923 
20.319 Moslems albanischer Muttersprache. Äls wichtigste Ortschaften des 
griechischen Caméria sind Paramythia, Filiates, Parga und Margariti zu 
nennen. 

Die genaue Herkunft der Tschamen bleibt umstritten: Ein Teil der For- 
schung zählt die Tschamen zu jenen Griechen, die sich im 17. Jahrundert, 
als die im Jahre 1611 von dem aus Paramythia stammenden Dionysios Skylo- 
sophos geführte Revolution scheiterte, aus opportunistischen Gründen zum 
Islam bekannten, um das eigene Leben sowie Hab und Gut vor den Türken 
zu retten. Ein weiterer Teil der Forschung schließt aufgrund der Sprache auf 
eine albanische Herkunft der Tschamen. Beide Ansichten entbehren nicht 
einer gewissen Willkür. Es sei hier erinnert, daß zu jener Zeit Caméria dem 
ottomanischen Reich angehörte. Die Bevölkerung bestand dementsprechend 
zuerst aus ottomanischen, später aus griechischen Staatsbürgern. 

Nach der Gründung des albanischen Staates im Jahre 1912, inbesondere 
aber in den 20er Jahren dieses Jahrhundertes, wurden die Tschamen zum 
Spielball der Politik. Von albanischer Seite war man bemüht, durch sie eine 
“Minderheitsfrage” im Nachbarstaat Griechenland zu konstruieren! 

Sowohl in dem bilateralen Abkommen über den Bevölkerungsaustausch 
als auch in den Minderheitsschutzbestimmungen des Friedensvertrages von 
Lausanne (24.7.1923) ist nicht von Griechen und Türken, sondern lediglich 
von Muslimen und Christen bzw. Nichtmuslimen die Rede. Danach müßten 
alle Moslems, darunter auch die muslimischen Tschamen, mit Griechen 
(Christen) aus Anatolien und Thrazien ausgetauscht werden. Doch die Tscha- 
men wurden von all dem ausgenommen. Diese Sonderregelung kam durch die 
Übereinstimmung mehrerer Faktoren zustande und kann als ein Ergebnis 
ausgedehnter diplomatischer Initiativen angesehen werden. In diesem Rahmen 
können nur die wichtigsten Schritte dieses Unternehmens erläutert werden. 

Die erste Phase nimmt ihren Anfang mit einer ausgedehnten albanischen 
Initiative. Als Protagonisten dieser Initiative sind der Außenminister Pandelji 
Evangelji und der Direktor der Permanenten Albanischen Delegation beim 
Völkerbund, Benoit Blishinti, zu nennen. Eine wichtige Rolle spielte der 
italienische Gesandte Gulio Cesare Montagna, der am 19.1.1923 im Rahmen 
der Lausanner Konvention das Thema der Tschamen erstmals zur Sprache 
brachte und sich für die Zukunft derselben in Griechenland einsetzte. Der 
türkische Gesandte Riza Nur Bey erhob keinen Einwand dagegen. Um der 
seit Anfang Januar 1923 in London gestarteten anti-griechischen Propaganda 
einen Riegel vorzuschieben und den guten Willen der Regierung zu demon- 
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strieren, jene Moslems vom Bevölkerungsaustausch auszunehmen, die willens 
waren, sich in die griechische Gesellschaft zu integrieren, stimmte der griechi- 
sche Gesandte Demetrios Kaklamanos dem Vorschlag Montagnas zu. Dies’ 
wurde auch durch die Zusage des griechischen Premierministers Eleftherios 
Venizelos gegenüber dem Völkerbund bekräftigt. 

Im nächsten Jahr (1924) wurde eine “Sonderkommission” unter der 
Leitung des Schweden Eric Einar Ekstrand mit der Examinierung dieser 
Frage vor Ort betraut und bereiste zu diesem Zwecke Epirus und Makedo- 
nien. Sie stieß auf die Schwierigkeiten, die beim Lausanner Vertrag durch 
die Unterscheidung nach religiösen Gesichtspunkten umgangen werden soll- 
ten, zumal bei den meisten Moslems griechischer Staatsangehörigkeit in 
puncto ethnisches Bewußtsein eine große Verwirrung herrschte; die meisten 
hielten die Türkei für ihre Heimat und wünschten die Rückkehr in’ das frucht- 
bare Anatolien. 

Auch die am 12. Juni desselben Jahres festgelegten Kriterien für die vom 
Bevölkerungsaustausch ausgenommenen Moslems, wobei der Herkunftsort 
an erster und die Muttersprache an zweiter Stelle kam, erwiesen sich bei der 
Frage nach dem Ursprung der muslimischen Tschamen als wenig hilfreich. 
Die Recherchen während des zweiten Besuches der Kommission in Epirus 
(4.-28.6.1925) scheiterten an der Tatsache daß “die große Masse der betref- 
fenden Personen selbst keine Vorstellungen über ihre Herkunft”?? besaß. 
Die definitive Feststellung ihrer Herkunft sei, so der Bericht der Kommission 
an den Völkerbund, erst nach erschöpfenden Nachforschungen zu ermitteln. 

Die Realisierung der politischen Versprechen im Sinne der Tschamen 
ist mit dem Namen von Theodoros Pangalos (1926) verbunden. Der griechi- 
sche Diktator záhlte sich von frühester Jugend zu dem Freunden Albaniens. 
Seine Politik war auf die gute Verstandigung mit den Nachbarstaaten Albanien: 
und Italien ausgerichtet; letzterer unterstützte Albanien in seinen politischen 
Forderungen. Pangalos ließ die Tschamen nun auch faktisch vom Bevöl- 
kerungsaustausch™ ausschlieBen, die Griechen aus Anatolien und Thrazien, 
die in Thesprotien angesiedelt werden sollten, nach Makedonien weiterleiten. 


} 
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und sprach den Tschamen diesselben Rechte zu wie auch den übrigen griechi- 
schen Bürgern, kurz: Er löste dieses Problem nun endgültig im Sinne der 
Tschamen. In Griechenland stand man diesem Handeln mit Skepsis gegenüber: 
Zurecht wurde befürchtet, daß “die Tschamen-Frage” von albanischer Seite 
als Antwort auf das Problem der griechischen Minderheit in Albanien kreiert 
wurde und somit einen permanenten Anlaß für eine offensive Albanien- 
politik darstellen könnte. Diese Befürchtungen sollten sich als richtig erweisen; 
an Zwischenfällen mangelte es nicht, bis sich im Jahre 1928 Albanien vor dem 
Vôlkerbund für die Tschamen als "albanische Minderheit” einzuschalten 
versuchte. Das Argument, die “Tschamen” würden von seiten der griechi- 
schen Behörden genötigt, das Land zu verlassen, ihr Dasein sei “unerträglich” 
(“unbearable”) geworden, sollte in Wirklichkeit von der Situation der griechi- 
schen Minderheit in Nordepirus bzw. Südalbanien ablenken. Der Rat des 
Völkerbundes stimmte der griechischen Seite zu und sprach Albanien das 
Recht ab, die Rolle der schützenden Instanz für die Tschamen, die griechi- 
sche Staatsbürger seien, zu spielen; somit wurden sie also nicht als albanische 
Minderheit anerkannt”?! 

Ein weiterer wichtiger Aspekt dieser Frage betrifft die Entschädigung 
des tschamischen Vermögens. Nach 1611 waren größere Latifundien all- 
mählich in tschamischer Hand übergegangen, ohne daß die entsprechenden 
Besitzurkunden vorhanden wären. Ein Teil des Vermögens wurde nach der 
Lausanner Konvention (24.7.1923) für die Bedürfnisse der aus Anatolien und 
dem östlichen Thrazien stammenden Griechen im Rahmen des Bevólkerungs- 
austausches zwischen Türkei und Griechenland und in Absprache mit den 
Eigentümern, die dafür entschädigt wurden, enteignet. Die partielle Konfis- 
zierung des Vermögens der Tschamen, soweit es die Situation der Flücht- 
linge erforderte, bildete keine Ausnahme; unter dieser Regelung, die allein 
von den Umständen vorgeschrieben war, hatten auch die griechischen GroB- 
besitzer (Tsiflikades) und die Klöster zu leiden! Ungewöhnlich war lediglich 
die Forderung der Tschamen, die eine weitaus größere Summe für ihre Güter 
verlangten, als dies bei der Enteignung des Vermógens eines griechischen 
Staatsbürgers üblich war. Dies war nur für den Besitz mancher westeuropäi- 
scher Bürger vorgesehen, soweit ein entsprechender Vertrag abgeschlossen 
war. Mangels der entsprechenden Grundlage wurde auch diese Forderung 
im Rat des Vólkerbundes nicht anerkannt. 


35. Zum Thema vgl. D. Michalopoulos, "The Moslems of Chamuria and the exchange 
of populations between Greece and Turkey”, Balkan Studies, 27,2/1986, S. 303-313. 
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Die Tschamen-Frage wurde am Vorabend der italienischen Invasion in 
Griechenland wieder aktiviert; sie bildete einen Teil der von Italien geführten 
antigriechischen Propaganda und einen weiteren Anlaß zum Krieg. Diese 
zweite Phase der Tschamen-Frage, die im Jahre 1944 mit der Auswanderung 
von ca. 18.000 Tschamen endete, ist ein kompliziertes Kapitel der Geschichte, 
das noch einiger Aufklärung bedarf. Tatsache bleibt, daß die allgemeine Un- 
zufriedenheit der Tschamen, insbesondere der Wunsch nach dem enteigneten 
Vermögen, sie dazu führte, nicht nur mit den italienischen und deutschen In- 
vasoren zu sympatisieren, sondern auch, und zwar in einem gefährlichen 
Maße, mit ihnen zu kollaborieren. Die von ihnen angerichteten Schäden sind 
nicht unbeträchtlich. Schließlich bildeten sie eine eigenständige Regierung, 
die “Regierung der Tschamen von Thesprotien” unter der Führung der Familie 
Dino; einer der Dinos, Jemal Dino, war ein Schwiegersohn des albanischen 
Premierministers Sekfet Verlatsi. Ein anderer Dino, Mazar Dino, wurde zum 
Anführer der tschamischen Jugend “Militsia”. Nach der Kapitulation Italiens 
im Jahre 1943, schlugen sich die Tschamen auf die Seite der Deutschen. In 
Ioannina wurde sogar eine spezielle Einheit der Tschamen mit deutschen Uni- 
formen organisiert. In der germanophilen Zeitung “Bashkimi i Kombit” 
(“Nationale Union”) vom 14.3.1944 in Tirana wird mit besonderem Nach- 
druck von der gemeinsamen Tätigkeit der Tschamen und der Nazis im Ferbuar 
1944 berichtet, die den Brand von 25.000 Häusern und 100.000 obdachlose 
Menschen zur Folge hatte. Nach der Kapitulation Deutschlands wurde 
Thesprotia vom EDES zurückerobert; den Tschamen wurden von Napoleon 
Zervas, dem Oberhaupt des EDES, Garantien gewährt für “Gesundheit, 
Leben und persönliches Eigentum”. Dennoch entschlossen sich deren An- 
führer, die Konsequenzen zu ziehen und in Albanien Zuflucht zu suchen. 
18.000 verließen das Land, um den Repressalien seitens der griechischen Be- 
völkerung zu entgehen®. Schwere Beschuldigungen wurden in der folgenden 
Zeit vorgelegt: sie wurden vor Gericht sowohl für konkrete Verbrechen an- 
geklagt als auch der Kollaboration mit dem Feind beschuldigt. So verurteilte 
das für Kollaborationsfälle zuständige Gericht von Ioannina 1.930 Tschamen 
in absentia (Urteil Nr. 344/23.5.1957); viele von ihnen erhielten die Todes- 
strafe. 

Mit der Verwaltung des Vermógens der Tschamen wurden erstmals die 
örtlichen Behörden betraut, wie dies das Gesetz von 1938 vorsah (A.N. 1539/ 
1938, Art. 34). 1947 wurden alle notwendigen Maßnahmen ergriffen, um den 


36. A. Nachmani, International Intervention in the Greek Civil War - The UN Special 
Committee on the Balkans 1947-1962, New York 1990, S. 116 (Anm. 78-79). 
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Tschamen aufgrund der vorgetragenen Anschuldigungen der Kollaboration 
und Aktionen gegen die Interessen des griechischen Volkes die griechische 
Staatsangehörigkeit zu entziehen (Prot. 49343/E/2/29.10.1947 der Behörde 
für juristische Angelegenheiten des Außenministeriums; Prot. 3976/8.11.1947, 
Innenministerium). Bei der Neubesiedlung der Grenzgebiete wurde ihr Ver- 
mögen unter den besitzlosen Bauern aufgeteilt, der Gegenwert in der Agrar- 
bank eingezahlt. 

Während der kommunistischen Regierung von Enver Hoxha und Ramiz 
Alia war die Tschamen-Frage eingefroren. Es darf hier festgehalten werden, 
daß das Regime von Enver Hoxha jenen Tschamen, die Griechenland im 
Jahre 1944 verließen und in Albanien Zuflucht suchten, mit dem größten MiB- 
trauen begegnete. Auch hier wurden sie als Kollaborateure des italienischen 
Faschismus angesehen und in den Norden des Landes, nach Fjer/dépn und 
Vloré/AvA@va weiterbefórdert. 

Nach einer längeren Zeit des Schweigens, wurde die. Thann Frans 
wieder Gegenstand diplomatischer Gespräche zwischen Athen und Tirana, 
so z.B. beim Besuch des griechischen Ex-Premierministers Konstantinos 
Mitsotakis in Tirana im Januar 1991 und Mai 1992 sowie beim Gegenbesuch 
des albanischen Premierministers Alexander Meksi im Mai des Jahres 1993 
in Athen, und bildet unter anderem einen Streitpunkt der bilateralen Be- 
ziehungen. 

Die Tschamen-Frage gehört mit zu den Themen, die in den nei diplo- 
matischen Spitzentreffen beider Länder, zusammen mit der Frage der griechi- 
schen Minderheit in Albanien, der Frage finanzieller Unterstützung und In- 
vestitionsmöglichkeiten und, nicht zuletzt, der Legalisierung der sich in Grie- 
chenland befindlichen Wirtschaftsflichtlinge, immer wieder zur Sprache 
gebracht werden. Bisher konnte in dieser Frage keine Einigkeit erzielt werden. 
Wünschenswert wäre es allerdings, dieses prekäre Thema möglichst bald zu 
einem würdigen Abschluß zu bringen. 

Erfahrungsgemäß erweisen sich die von den betreffenden Personen, in 
diesem Falle den Tschamen, gegründeten Initiativen, in solchen Fragen stets 
als besonders aktiv. Ähnliches dürfte auch von dem Verein “Caméria” zu 
erwarten sein. Sehr zu begrüßen ist die mehrfach postulierte Ansicht, die ethni- 
schen Minderheiten würden die Funktion einer Brücke zwischen den zwei 
benachbarten Staaten, Griechenland und Albanien, einnehmen. Doch es sei 
hier bemerkt, daB sowohl das Vereinsemblem von Çamëria als auch dessen 
Begründung durch Abas Dojaka?”, diese Absicht kaum fördert. Der Versuch, 


37. Caméría, 28.3.1991. 
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den im vierten bzw. dritten vorchristilichen Jahrhundert lebenden epirotischen 
König Pyrrhus durch die Verbindung mit der Person des im 15. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. agierenden, im Balkan allgemein bekannten Türkenfeind Georgios 
Kastriotis oder Skanderbeg zum Symbol des albanischen Volkes in der Antike 
zu machen, sozusagen daraus den “Uralbaner” zu konstruieren, scheitert 
nicht zuletzt an den archäologischen Gegebenheiten: So weisen die Münzen 
des epirotischen Königs Pyrrhos, die als zeitgenössische, staatliche Urkunden 
die größte Aussagekraft über die Nationalität ihres Prägeherrn besitzen 
dürften, auf der Rückseite in griechischer Sprache die Legende “BAXIAENE 
ITYppoy” auf, zu deutsch: “Gepräge des Königs Pyrrhos”®. Es ist auf jeden 
Fall zu unterscheiden zwischen einer auDergewóhnlichen Persóhnlichkeit einer- 
seits, wie dies der König Pyrrhos war — es ist bekannt, daB er nach dem Vor- 
bild Alexanders des Großen im Westen operierte?"—, und dem Nachleben 
des Pyrrhos andererseits, das er aufgrund der Faszination, die er als hervor- 
ragende Persóhnlichkeit auf spátere Generationen ausübte, erfahren hat. 
Letztere ließ ihn zu einem späteren Zeitpunkt zu einem Symbol der Tapfer- 
keit werden und brachte ihn im Volksmund in Zusammenhang mit Skander- 
beg. 


38. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, 1911(2), repr. 1977, S. 322-324. 
39. N. G. L. Hammond, Epirus, Oxford 1967, S. 557-594, 


ZEITTAFEL 


Die wichtigsten Ereignisse in den griechisch-albanischen Beziehungen nach dem 


19.12.1946 


27.5.1947 


10.1.1948 


21.9.1949 


11.7.1953 


6.3.1957 


8.2.1958 


24.6.1970 
6.5.1971 


Zweiten Weltkrieg (1946 bis Juni 1993) 


UNO-Sicherheitsrat setzt eine Untersuchungskommission 
zur Klárung der Grenzverletzungen zwischen Griechenland 
und Albanien ein. 

Bericht der Untersuchungskommission des UNO-Sicher- 
heitsrates beschuldigt neben Jugoslawien und Bulgarien 
Albanien, den Partisanenkampf in Griechenland zu unter- 
stützen. 

Das Balkansonderkomitee der UNO macht in seinem Unter- 
suchungsbericht Albanien für den Materialnachschub für die 
Partisanen in Griechenland verantwortlich. 
UNO-Sonderkommission beschuldigt Albanien, griechische 
Partisanen zu beliefern. 

Die Konferenz der Außenminister Griechenlands, Jugo- 
slawiens und der Tiirkei in Athen bezeichnet Albanien als 
wichtiges Element für den Frieden und die Stabilität auf 
dem Balkan. 

Der griechische Parlamentsabgeordnete Bredimas besucht 
die kulturellen Einrichtungen der griechischen Minderheit 
und wird vom stellvertretenden Außenminister Albaniens 
empfangen. ` 
Unterzeichnung eines Protokolls zwischen Albanien und 
Griechenland über Minenräumung im Korfu-Kanal. 
Unterzeichnung eines Handelsvertrages mit Griechenland. 
Aufnahme diplomatischer Beziehungen zwischen beiden 
Staaten. Das erste Staatsangehörigkeitsabkommen wird 
am 13.10.1926 unterzeichnet und wird am 16.11.1946 wieder 
in Kraft gesetzt. 
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30.10.1972 


20.8.1975 


30.3.1977 


18.7.1977 


18.-2.11.1980 


11.-15.12.1981 


17.-20.11.1982 


24.6.1983 


21.2.1984 


15.5.1984 


12.1.1985 


22.-26.1.1985 


2.-5.9.1986 


7.9.1987 
28.8.1987 


17.-20.11.1987 
14.-17.4.1988 
18.-20.1.1989 
16.2.1989 


Unterzeichnung eines Handels- und Zahlungsabkommens 
für den Zeitraum 1973-1975. 

Albanien lehnt eine Einladung des griechischen Minister- 
prasidenten K. Karamanlis ab, an der Balkankonferenz teil- 
zunehmen. 

Unterzeichnung sowohl eines Abkommen über den Pflanzen- 
schutz im Grenzgebiet als auch über die Verhütung und 
Bekümpfung von Infektionskrankheiten im Grenzgebiet, 
Unterzeichnung eines Luftverkehrsabkommens mit Grie- 
chenland. Einrichtung dei Fluglinie Athen-Tirana via 
Ioannina. 

Handelsdelegation unter der Leitung von N. Hoxha in 
Griechenland. Abschaffung des Clearing-systems durch die 
Devisenbezahlung. 

Besuch griechischer Delegation unter der Leitung des Han- 
delsministers N. Akritides. 

Albanische Handelsdelegation unter der Leitung des Außen- 
handelsministeıs N. Hoxha nach Athen. 

Bombenanschlag auf die albanische Botschaft in Athen. 
Rede von A. Papandreou in Ioannina mit der programmati- 
schen Verkündung, wonach Griechenland keine "Vetletzun- 
gen dei Rechte der Hellenen” in Albanien tolerieren werde. 
Treffen zwischen dem AuBenminister K. Papoulias und dem 
albanischen Botschafter in Athen X. Nousi. 

Besuch des griechischen AuBenministers K. Papoulias in 
Tirana. Eröffnung des Grenzübergangs Kakavia auf der 
Landessıtaße Toannina-Tirana. 

Handelsdelegation unter der Leitung des Außenhandels- 
ministers S. Korbeci in Athen. 

Besuch griechischer Regierungsdelegation unter der Leitung 
von M. Theodorakis. 

Der albanische VizeauBenminister S. Plaka in Athen. 
Aufhebung des Kriegszustandes zwischen Griechenland und 
Albanien. 

AuBenminister K. Papoulias in Tirana. 

Außenminister R. Malile in Athen. 

Tagung der VizeauBenminister des Balkans in Athen. 
Besuch des albanischen AuBenministers R.Malile in Ioannina. 
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17.-19.2.1989 


26.1.1990 


7.-9.3.1990 
Juli 1990 


24.-25.10.1990 


Nov.-Dez. 1990 
10.1.1991 


14.-15.1.199] 


15.1.1991 


21.1.1991 


31.3.1991 


7.5.1991 


9.11.1991 


21.11.1991 


20.12.1991 
15.1.1992 


4.2.1992 
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Besuch des griechischen AuBenministers K. Papoulias in 
Südalbanien. 

Treffen des griechischen Außenministers A. Samaras mit 
seinem Amtskollegen S. Plaka auf Korfu. 

Tagung der Vizeaußenminister des Balkans in Athen. 
Albanische Massenflucht in die griechische Botschaft in 
Tirana. 

Im Rahmen der II. Außenministerkonferenz des Balkans in 
Tirana findet ein Treffen zwischen dem albanischen Außen- 
ministers R. Malile und seinem Amtskollegen S. Samaras 
statt. 

Massenflucht von Albanern nach Griechenland. 

Ernennung von A. Jannoulatos durch das Ökumenische 
Patriarchat von Konstantinopel zum Metropoliten und Ex- 
archen der Autokephalen Orthodoxen Kirche von Albanien. 
Besuch des griechischen Ministerpräsident K. Mitsotakis 
in Albanien. Er ist der erste griechische Ministerpräsident 
in Albanien nach dem 2. Weltkrieg. 

Unterzeichnung eines Kooperationsvertrages zwischen der 
Griechischen Zentrale für Fremdenverkehr (EOT) und Alb- 
Tourist. 

Massenabschiebung albanischer Flüchtlinge aus Griechen- 
land. 

Nach den ersten Parlamentswahlen seit dem 2. Weltkrieg in 
Albanien fallen 5 Mandate auf die Partei der griechischen 
Minderheit OMONOIA. 

Austausch von Glückwunschtelegrammen anläßlich der 
Aufnahme diplomatischer Beziehungen vor 20 Jahren. 
Unterzeichnung des ersten Joint-Investitionsabkommens zwi- 
schen Griechenland und Albanien. 

Verhandlungen über die Gründung von drei griechischen 
Konsulaten in Albanien. 

Vereinbarung eines Konsularabkommens. 

Der albanische Minister für öffentliche Ordnung V. Husi 
in Athen. 

Die griechische Regierung protestiert gegen die Entscheidung 
der albanischen Regierung, die Partei der griechischen 
Minderheit OMONOIA bei den Wahlen im März des Jahres 
1992 auszuschlieBen. 
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10.2.1992 


22.-29.3.1992 


4.-5.4.1992 


3.5.1992 


22.6.1992 


22.7.1992 


2.8.1992 


3.8.1992 


18.8.1992 


7.11.1992 


29.12.1992 


25.-27.1.1993 


17.5.1993 


25.6.1993 


Abkommen über die Errichtung von Bus-Linien zwischen 
Ioannina und Gjirokastér/A pyupókaotpo und zwischen Athen 
und Tirana. 

Zweite Parlamentswahlen in Albanien. Die Paıtei der griechi- 
schen Minderheit, die Union der bürgerlichen Rechte, ge- 
winnt zwei Mandate. 

Verhandlungen zwischen den Oberbefehlshabern I. Verivakis 
und K. Karoli auf Korfu. 

Besuch des griechischen Ministerpräsident K. Mitsotakis 
in Tirana. 

Unterzeichnung des Konsularabkommens in Athen. Es sieht 
die Errichtung eines griechischen Generalkonsulats in Gjiro. 
kastér /Apyopékaotpo und eines albanischen in loannina 
vor. 

Griechenland verspricht Albanien Hilfe in Höhe von 70 Mio. 
Dollar. 

A. Jannoulatos wird als Metropolit und Exarch der Auto- 
kephalen Orthodoxen Kirche von Albanien enthronisiert. 
Die albanische Regierung von A. Meksi erklärt die Ernen- 
nung von A. Jannoulatos durch das Patriarchat von Kon- 
stantinopel als Erzbischof der Autokephalen Orthodoxen 
Kirche von Albanien als illegal. 

Die albanische Regierung von A. Meksi verlangt die Aner- 
kennung und die Respektierung der Rechte der albanischen 
Minderheit in Griechenland. 

Unterzeichnung eines Verteidigungskooperationsabkommens 
in Athen. 

Tıeffen zwischen dem albanishen Außenminister A. Serregi 
und seinem Amtskollegen M. Papakonstantinou. Unter- 
zeichnung eines Protokolls über die Zusammenarbeit beider 
Staaten. 

Der Präsident des albanischen Parlaments P. Arbinori in 
Athen. 

Besuch des albanischen Ministerpräsident A. Meksi in 
Athen. 

Ausweisung des griechischen Archimandriten Christostomos 
Maidonis aus Albanien. Polizeiaktionen gegen die Griechen 
im Süden des Landes. 


Review Essays’ 


NIKOLAOS ZAHARIADIS 


POLITICS, CULTURE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A COMMENTARY ON DR. KARAKASIDOU’S “POLITICIZING CULTURE: 
NEGATING ETHNIC IDENTITY IN GREEK MACEDONIA” 


Despite Dr. Karakasidou’s (1993) attempt to critically evaluate the alleged 
repression suffered by Slav-speakers in Greek Macedonia, she fails to make 
a persuasive case because of faulty methodology, inconsistent analysis, un- 
convincing theory, and weak evidence. Simply put, the analysis does not sup- 
port the article’s conclusions. 


Methodological concerns 


Nowhere in the article is there mention of research design or method 
for collecting data. This ıs not a minor point since the integrity of scholarship 
is based on scientific method, that is, the ability to replicate the study and 
verify the findings?. 

The design suffers from several threats to its validity. How representative 
is the sample of the entire population about which she draws inferences? 
We are left completely clueless as to the percentage of the Slav population 


* Editor’s Note: A response prepared by Dr. A. Karakasidou for these essays will be 
published in the next issue of Balkan Studies, due to the fact that her text arrived too late to 
the editorial committee. 


1. I am not talking about the tightness and rigor of the natural sciences but rather 
about the sometimes imprecise methodology of the social sciences. Precisely because of 
this. fuzziness, every student learns that it is imperative to spell out the research design, the 
method of data collection, and the problem of controlling for additional variables that may 
help explain the phenomenon under investigation. 
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that she studied relative to the total Slav population in the entire region. If 
she has studied only the elephant’s tail so to speak. how can she be so sure 
of what the entire elephant looks like? What controls did she use to avoid 
potential biases in her sample? Did she seek out specific individuals who, 
on the basis of solid theoretical reasons, would be able to provide her with 
complete and unbiased information, or did she simply gather information 
by striking “amicable” conversations with whomever was willing to talk to 
her (1993: 3)? Was there any variation among individual respondents in in- 
formation concerning ethnic identity and historical memories? More interes- 
tingly, why did she rely on different types of sources to present the Greek 
and Slav cases? While she used almost exclusively anecdotal evidence to build 
the Slav case (1993: 10-14), perhaps to personalize these people’s “plight”, 
she did not use any interviews to make the Greek case. Could she not approach 
local or national authorities to get first-hand accounts of the Greek side of 
the story? Yes, the Slavs complain of mistreatment, but should their word 
be accepted at face value? Did she bother to confront Greeks with these al- 
legations or to consult archival material to verify their validity? 

There are strong indications that the data may not be reliable. She men- 
tions that research was conducted in July 1991 (1993: 1) although she informs 
us that she has been researching the area for several years (1993: 3). Timing, 
however, might have biased the responses of her subjects because her collec- 
tion efforts coincided with outbursts of nationalistic fervor in the neigh- 
boring Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM), which finally 
resulted in the proclamation of independence in September 1991. Since the 
Slavs that she interviewed claim to have a close affinity with the people in 
Skopje (1993: 12), is it not conceivable that the search for the ethnic identity 
of the former would be motivated by the same political objectives of the 
latter? This is probably the case since the author admits that some Slavs in 
Greece have their own political agenda (1993: 20). Such potential bias seriously 
damages the credibility of her argument because it demonstrates that the 
ethnic identity of her subjects, which she readily accepts as being constant 
and non-politicized, actually changes over time and is conditioned by politi- 
cal forces outside Greek national boundaries. 


Logic of argumentation 


The legalistic presentation of plaintiffs and defendants gives the article 
an aura pf serious scholarship, but in reality the logic of her argumentation 
is unacceptable in academia. Although in court it is enough to poke holes in 
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the other side’s story in order to make a case, in academia proving the defen- 
dants wrong does not make the plaintiffs right. Because the null hypothesis 
is that there is no relationship between the variables she examines, the author 
should convincingly establish first whether and why Slavs are “right” and 
then show whether Greeks are “wrong”. She did the latter but neglected the 
former. 

Even more so, the title and the abstract suggest that the article seeks to 
rationalize the adverse political response of the Greek state (dependent vari- 
able) in terms of the distinct ethnic identity of Slavs in Greece (independent 
variable). But in the text the author reverses the direction of the relationship 
and uses repression by the Greeks as the independent variable to demonstrate 
the distinctiveness of ethnicity and historical validity of Slav claims, In other 
words, she uses alleged repression as the only evidence to demonstrate alleged 
distinctiveness. If they are repressed, so the logic goes, they must be different. 
On the contrary, if the author believes her own premise that “ethnicity is a 
social and cultural construct”, then she should have engaged in a detailed and 
thoughtful “examination of the dialectical process of the conception and 
perception of identity” and have linked “this process to material relationships 
and to social interaction” (1993: 19). This close and painstaking analysis is 
nowhere to be found. 


Critique of theory 


It is surprising that the author tieats the adverse effects of politics on 
indigenous ethnic groups without raising a similar point regarding the ac- 
quisition of ethnic identity. She seems to argue that the only distinguishing 
criterion between the processes of acquiring national and ethnic identities is 
the presence of politics, which is described as the transition from the private 
to the public spheres (1993: 6-7); indeed, we are told that it was the presence 
of the Greek state and its political ambition that undermined a previously 
harmonious coexistence between local peoples with distinct ethnic identities, 

This is a very myopic view of politics because it erroneously identifies 
politics with the state and because it elevates the presence of the state to that 
of a necessary and sufficient condition. How do individuals acquire their 
ethnic identity? Certainly not solely through family, since ethnicity transcends 
kinship. If social interaction is the key, how are the limits defined—that is, 
who is to be included in the same ethnic group and who is to be excluded? 
In addition to geographic criteria, the sense of ethnicity is often transmitted 
through a network of common language, rituals, religion, traditions, and 
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racial characteristics and is reinforced by political authority. Politics, in other 
words, need not manifest itself only through the presence of the national state; 
it encompasses a variety of forms of collective authority. Before there were 
nations, there were ethni; does this mean that there was no politics? Although 
the terms ethnos and nation aie admittedly amorphous, the difference in the 
process of building either centers on the ability to forge sovereign authority 
and the willingness of other similar groups to accept that authority?. This is 
a central aspect of politics but certainly not the only aspect. 

I agree that history is a construct. But the proposition must include two 
qualifications. First, it is not only Greek history that is constructed (1993: 
18). If Greek historical memories of descent from Alexander the Great are 
considered to be far-fetched — despite the plethora of archeological evidence 
to support this thesis — why shouldn’t the Slav claim that Greeks aırived 
in the area after 1913 (1993: 10) also be considered equally far-fetched*? How 
come she accepts as historical truth the claim that Slavo-Macedonians lived 
in the region as a distinct, ethnically conscious group for centuries when 
official censuses carried out by the Turks prior to 1913 made no mention of 
Slavo-Macedonians but rather identified Slavs in the region either as Serbs 
or as Bulgarians? In fact, Bulgarians have long contested the ethnic and 
national allegiance of these people. In this vem, if the presence of Greek 
national authorities was the necessary and sufficient condition to negate 
these people’s ethnic identity, how can the author explain the Ottoman 
authorities’ similar response? Why are Greek claims carefully scrutinized 
and criticized as lacking in insight or historical validity whereas claims made 
by Slav villagers are glorified as absolute truths? Is there something to Slav 
memory that is inherently superior to Greek memory? Scholarly objectivity 
necessitates careful scrutiny of what both sides claim. 

The second qualification is related to the first. Ethnic identity and 


2. My thinking on this point has been influenced by Smith (1986), Alter (1989), and 
Kellas (1991). 

3. Christides (1949: 33-6), for example, informs us that the first Ottoman Parliament, 
which was elected in 1908, included among non-Turks five Greek MPs and one Bulgarian 
from the part of Macedonia that was later incorporated into the Greek state. Moreover, 
data from the Turkish census of 1905 found in Barker (1950: 11) reveal a strong Greek 
presence in the region. The ethnic composition of the non-Turkish population in the three 
vilayets — Thessaloniki, Monastir, and Kossovo — that cover more than present-day Greek 
Macedonia reveals the presence of 648,962 Greeks in the area as opposed to 557,734 
Bulgarians and 167,601 Serbs. Based on these numbers, it appears not only that there was a 
Jarge number of Greeks in the area but also that Slavo-Macedonians had not yet acquired 
an ethnic identity. 
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historical memories are to an extent politically constructed, but they can also 
be verified largely as facts or myths. Reality is not a mere subjective inter- 
pretation of events but also an “objectively” identifiable course of events; 
otherwise the term history loses its meaning. To avoid the pitfalls of relativism 
by carrying the constructionist argument too far—that is, to avoid viewing 
everything as a lie because it is my story against yours, so to speak—we must 
use scientific techniques, which are tested for theit explanatory power and 
limitations, to determine the accuracy of historical claims. This, however, 
dictates a serious historical analysis or at least extensive references on the 
contested points, a necessary effort that is absent in the article. 


Critique of substantive points 


Finally, I fee] compelled to address the accuracy of Dr. Karakasidou's 
evidence. There are several points of contention, but I will elaborate on only 
two of them. First, it seems reasonable to suggest that language or genealogy 
alone do not constitute adequate criteria of ethnicity (1993: 8, 9, 18). If that 
is the case, however, why does Dr. Karakasidou so readily abandon her 
ideals? Why is she so eager to provide us with her own estimates of the size 
of that group of people in the Florina region today by distinguishing it as 
“either Slavic speakers or descendants of Slavic-speaking families” (1993: 
22. note 6)? Surely numbers are hard to find, but committing the same mistake 
that she criticizes others for making is an even graver error. 

Secondly, the author does not adequately explain the reasons behind 
the alleged 1epression of Slavs in tbe region. Surely the Greek authorities' 
concern is understandable (1993: 19), but the reader is not given a clue why 
this is so. This 1s surprising, since the article focuses on precisely that point. 
Two factors that help explain Greek anxiety are the communist ideology that 
some of these people espoused and the role they played during the Greek 
civil war. It is highly unusual for a study that claims to analyze the politiciza- 
tion of Slavic culture in Greece not to make explicit and frequent references 
to the fact that claims for an ethnically distinct "Macedonian" people were 
made most forcefully largely by Bulgarian communists during the inter-war 
period*. This was the Comintern's way of driving a wedge into the heart of 
the Balkan monarchies at the time. Even more so, many, although not all, 


4. This section draws heavily upon Barker (1950) and Kofos (1993b). The latter work 
contains ample references and documentation for the more demanding reader. 
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of the Slav inhabitants of Greek Macedonia took up arms during the Greek 
civil war initially on the side of Greek communists against the nationalist 
government®, After refusing to abide by the Varkiza agreement (February 
1945), some Greek and Yugoslav communists agreed to form armed bands in 
Greece consisting of Slav-speakers under the direction of the National Libera- 
tion Front (NOF), which was in turn controlled by the Communist Party 
of [Yugoslav] Macedonia. They proceeded to terrorize the indigenous popula- 
tion, including many Slavophone Greeks, for either collaborating with the 
Bulgarian occupation authorities during the Nazi reign in the Balkans or for 
not subscribing to “Macedonian” and communist ideologies. At the end, 
the national army defeated the communist insurgents, pushed pro-Yugoslav 
forces over the Greek border, and proceeded to take revenge on suspected 
enemies. As in civil wars elsewhere, personal vendettas had their share of 
the blame. Consequently, the anti-communist fervor that permeated succes- 
sive Greek governments, particularly after the civil war, coupled with an 
intense Cold War, go a long way toward explaining the Greek authorities’ 
response to Slav ethnic claims. Such a discussion is curiously absent from 
the article, perhaps because it does not help paint so clear a picture of ruth- 
ess Villains and innocent victims. 

In conclusion, the analysis in Dr. Karakasıdou’s article does not support 
her findings and conclusions. The article lacks analytical rigor and scientific 
objectivity. The point is not that there is no case to be made, but rather that 
Dr. Karakasidou has failed to make it*. 


Suny College at New Paltz 


5. This point is made lucidiy by Kofos (1993a). 


* Acknowledgments. The author would like to thank Antony Moussios for his con- 
structive comments. 
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BASIL C. GOUNARIS 


DEFINING ETHNIC IDENTITY IN HELLENIC MACEDONIA 


Remarks on: Anastasia Karakasidou, “Politicizing Culture: Negating Ethnic 
Identity in Greek Macedonia”, Journal of Modern Greek Studies, 11 
(1993), 1-28*. 


There is no doubt that nation-building is a process which has caused a 
lot of sorrow and pain all around the world by creating, affecting or even 
violently transforming ethnic identities. In this context it could hardly be 
argued that the case of Greek Macedonia in the early 20th century was ex- 
ceptional. But presenting the case of a “negated ethnic identity”, the Slavo- 
Macedonian one, is a socio-anthropological study of particular tmportance, 
because it is inevitably connected with the complex history of the Macedonian 
Question, which goes back into the 19th century. Moreover Karakasidou’s 
paper assumes additional political meaning because the whole issue of “nega- 
tion” is also examined in the context of the present controversy between the 
Greek State and the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (F.Y.R.O.M.). 
I hardly dare to touch Karakasidou’s solid theoretical grounds, but I feel 
that he1 sentimental attachment to the Slavo-Macedonian activists she met 
in western Greek Macedonia cannot really compensate for some of her parti- 
cularly weak points. 

Karakasidou’s main argument is that, in the process of nation-building 
in Greece, Slavo-Macedonian ethnic culture has been politicized and con- 
sequently banned. Although in note 3 (why not in the text?) she states emphati- 
cally that “...the bulk of the population of Greek Macedonia today is nothing 
less than Greek in national consciousness and political loyalty...” yet she 
claims that the process of “negating” is going on as far as “some local com- 
munities” are concerned (p. 5). These remarks are not to deny that culture 
has been politicized in Greece. This is a phenomenon quite common in Eastern 


* This paper was originally submitted for publication to the JMES but was rejected 
because a similar study had arrived earlier on. 
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Europe, especially in young states, where ethnic nationalism prevails and 
sometimes historical rights are considered more important than civil rights!. 
Criticism is exclusively focused on Karakasidou’s “negation” theory. 

In particular “negation” for Karakasidou implied (a) the construction 
of the necessary nationalist ideological framework and (b) past and current 
political action against the "ethnic minority". The first assumption, i.e. the 
ideology, 1s presented through Nikolaos Martis views and the Cold War 
writings (1946 and 1955) of Stilpon Kyriakidis (p. 8). Although Mr Martis 
has been an eminent politician and ex-minister he has never claimed to be 
either a professional historian or a social anthropologist, nor his theory 
should be cited as portraying Greek academic positions. On the other hand, 
Kyriakidis’ views on ethnos were perhaps representative of his post-war 
generation, but his influence on one *modern" historian does not really prove 
anything but the latter's ignorance of post 1945 texts on such theoretical 
issues. Bibliography on Greek nationalism (both by Greek and non-Greek 
authors) is quite extensive and up-to-date and is by no means 1epresented 
by late Professor Kyriakidis or by K. Vakalopoulos?. 

The process of “negating” in terms of political action is given by Kara- 
kasidou firstly through selected "historical" evidence, mixed with the accusa- 
tions put forward by contemporary Slavo-Macedonian activists, and secondly 
by presenting the case of the Greek reaction. ^Historical" account starts with 
the “threat” of hellenization and. bulgarization in 19th century Macedonia, 
but for some reason she does not state that this process was met with no 
ethnic "Macedonian" resistance at all in those days. The shortcomings of 
the four year Metaxas dictatorship (1936-40) —her second "historical" argu- 
ment— come next; it is a well known story? which has frequently been ex- 
ploited by activists who usually tend to disregard state tolerance between 
1912-1936 and even forget that oppression in those days had a far wider 
character. Communists in particular surely consumed much more castor 
oil than any Slav-speaker. Moreover the Metaxas repertoire, to the extent 
that it is true, concerned the harassment of the pro-Bulgarian element. But 


1. See for example Eleonora Skouteri-Didaskalou, “Everyday Culture in 19th-20th 
Century Northern Greece. Social Practices and Historical Discourses (Towards a Meta- 
Folklore?)”, Südosteuropa-Jahrbuch, 22 (1992), 44-52. 

2. See for example Paschalis M. Kitromilides, ““Imagined Communities’ and the Origins 
of the National Question in the Balkans”, European Histery Quarterly, 19/2 (1989), 23-66. 

3. See Evangelos Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia (Institute for Balkan 
Studies: Thessaloniki, 1964), p. 50. 
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Karakasidou mentions nothing about transition from Bulgarian to Macedo- 
nian identity. 

“Historical” evidence is conveniently connected to 1990-91 minority de- 
mands for (a) “the right to gain equitable access to jobs” indeed a very com- 
mon, almost traditional, complaint which is shated by all Greeks who do 
not work for the public secto1; (b) “to practice their own Orthodox religion”, 
a charge which would be very serious if Greece (Greek— and Slav—speakers 
alike), Bulgaria, Serbia and F.Y.R.O.M. did not all share the same dogma; 
(c) “to speak their own language”, which they freely do even in front of a 
stranger, as Karakasidou testified herself in her meanderings around Edessa; 
and (d) “to educate their children” in their folklore and stories. Is it realistic 
to think that censorship has been imposed on grand-mother fairy tales? As 
far as folk dances are concerned it would be relatively easy for a reporter to 
travel around Greek Macedonia, especially during the summeı, and witness 
numerous festivities and weddings when such dances are performed. Not to 
mention that such occasions are frequently broadcast by state or municipality 
TV channels. 

Additional importance is paid by the author to the native language ap- 
parently to support cultural (i.e. ethnic) differentiation. She argues that 
(a) the language is not the same with those spoken in Serbia and Bulgaria 
but quite the same all around Greek, Bulgarian and Yugoslav Macedonia; 
(b) that a prominent politician, Mr Stelios Papathemelis, wrongly considers 
the local Slav-dialect as Greek; and (c) that Greek scholars maintain the view 
that this language is a “communist construction”. The combination of these 
three opinions certainly makes Greek arguments sound absurd. However, it 
is a common patchwork fallacy because Karakasidou does not declare ex- 
plicitly that (a) Greek views of a “communist constructed” Janguage do not 
refer to the local dialect, but to the official language of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
which was indeed “purified” from Bulgarian elements only after World War 
II*; (b) Mr Papathemelis is certainly not a linguist and should not be cited 
for his linguistic views, but if he is cited then some more attention must be 
given to his arguments; (c) quite often Slav-speakers in western Macedonia 
testify that they can hardly follow the official language spoken is Skopje or 
even to the north of Bitol (Monastir). Apparently activists who are in contact 
with Skopje for moie than one reason are not included in this category, but I 
hope that Karakasidou must have contacted some non-activists as well. 


4. See Evangelos Kofos, “The Macedonian Question: The Politics of Mutation”, Balkan 
Studies, 27 (1986), 159, 
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Moreover, the identification between linguistic and cultural identity is a 
clear mistake concerning the Macedonian regien. Even linguists such as 
Friedman —who can hardly be considered as pro-Greek— have explained 
that “the identification of ethnicity and language (in the case of Macedonia) 
is not a simple one-to-one relationship”. 

Part of Karakasidou’s “negation” theory deals also with the question of 
the political refugees which is ındeed a very sensitive issue for the locals in 
western Macedonia (pp. 12-13). But by saying simply that they “fled north 
during and after the Civil War and have been denied permission to return” 
is too simplified a version of an extremely complicated political question, 
which chiefly involves Tito’s plans for annexing Greek Macedonia, a very 
real threat, sufficiently documented by modern historians (not by K. Vakalo- 
poulos)®. Again Karakasidou is aware that the bibliography is extensive and 
iredentism is still running high, but all these historical details probably do 
not fit her model. 

The last part of her theory gives ample evidence about the activists’ 
views. However what is not told openly is that all claims that festivals are 
supervised by the police, (does she actually know of more than one incident 
of this kind?), unsuccessful attempts to establish a “Shelter of Macedonian 
Heritage", and appeals to international fora they all have been initiated and 
performed by a handful of activists, probably the very same who supplied 
Dr Karakasidou with her evidence. Social anthropologists have indeed the 
right and the obligation to protect the identity of their informers. But readers 
of this paper could question whether sufficient representative cases have 
been studied in field work before presenting these views. What is the “bulk” 
of the population after all and what 1s a “minority” or “some”? In other 
words is she writing about an ethnic minority or about a marginal group of 
people who have recently named all their unsolved social and financial 
problems as "ethnic Macedonian" because they expected to hit the head- 
lines under the present political and diplomatic circumstances? 

When it comes to the "Greek defence" of the Macedonian cause the 


5. V. A. Friedman, “The Sociolinguistics of Literary Macedonian", International 
Journal of Languages, 52 (1985), 31. 

6. See Basil Kondis, "The Macedonian Question as a Balkan Problem in the 1940s", 
Balkan Studies, 28 (1987), 151-160; Evangelos Kofos, "The Impact of the Macedonian 
Question on Civil Conflict in Greece", Occasional Papers, 3 (Hellenic Foundation for De- 
fence and Foreign Policy: Athens, 1989); Basil Kondis & al. (eds), Resurgent Irredentism- 
Documents on Skopje “Macedoman” Nationalist Aspirations (1934-1992) (Institute for 
Balkan Studies: Thessaloniki, 1993), pp. 24-59. 
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picture again is not at all objective. The arguments presented in her paper 
are by no means representative neithe1 of conservative, nor of liberal and leftist 
views. Indeed the Macedonian Question has caused a serious political debate 
in Greece and considerable anxiety among the Greeks, who regard history 
as the back-bone of their nation-state. But presenting all views as versions 
of the same “nationalist” scenario, thus ignoring a large scale dispute among 
political parties, newspapers, reporters and academics is a serious error, at 
best indicating problematic channels of information, at worst bias and un- 
necessary sentimentalism’. Attorney Ms Ekavi Nomikou, Mr Lazaiidis and 
Mr K. Vakalopoulos, Karakasidou’s examples, are not really representing 
anyone, sometimes not even the views of the newspapers where their articles 
were published. Nor did the 1988 International Congress in Melbourne ıl- 
Justrated the views of all Greek academics on the Macedonian Question. In 
addition most political analysts would agree that the alleged role of Turkey 
and the United States in the Macedonian Question is not just part of a naive 
conspiratorial theory that Greeks extensively use, as Karakasidou maintains. 
In fact post-1991 developments, like Turkey’s willingness to intervene in 
Bosnia (vetoed by France) and the dispatch of American troops in F.Y.R.O.M. 
demonstrate that Greek concerns should not necessarily be ignored or dis- 
missed a priori. 

AU in all, Karakasidou’s paper gives abundant and fairly convincing 
evidence that culture is politicized in Greece, at least if we take into account 
politicians’, reporters’ and attorneys’ willingness to “protect” Greek “historic 
rights”. But all these does not imply the validity of her biased “negation” 
theory which my criticism is exclusively concerned with. Because, even if 
we leave out her selective presentation of only those (non-official) views who 
conform with her theory, even if we accept the deliberate omission of a solid 
historical background and the supposed ignorance of bibliography, even if 
we do not question the repiesentative value of her interviews, still one question 
remains: since she has adopted a modernist constructivist theory on the issue 
of Greek nation building (see “Hetlenized Alexander" in p. 20 and note 11 


7. For a different political view see for example the book by Leonidas Kyrkos, To 
adiexodo vima tou ethnikismou. Skepseis gia to Makedoniko [The dead end of nationalism. 
Thoughts on the Macedonian Question] (Themelio: Athens, 1993) or even the edition 
Macedonia: History and Politics (Society of Macedonian Studies & Ekdotiki Athinon: 
Athens, n.d.), pp. 40-46. The latter book has been translated into various languages, as re- 
presentative of the Greek views, while a revised edition was even forwarded to all Greek 
secondary schools. 
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undermining the Byzantine legacies), why does she maintain such premordiali- 
stic views when referring to Slavo-Macedonian nationalism and ethnic iden- 
tity? Why, for example, is it selectivity justifiable for “ethnic Macedonians” 
who consider the interwar sufferings of the pro-Bulgarian element as part 
of their own history, and not for the Greeks when they boast about Alexander 
and Byzantium? How long is actually the history of “Macedonian ethnic” 
—not national— “demands” and what is the precise timing of its appearance 
and development? Moreover, what solid historical proof does she have —if 
any— that ethnic Macedonians actually existed before nationalists in Skopje 
searched in their turn for the ethnic core of their brand new nation-state? 
“Negation” presupposes existence after all, at least to certain extent; unless 
she refers to the rights of people to develop at any time a different new ethnic 
identity with state support, indeed a liberal demand which has never become 
a realistic political option in Europe’. 

Kaıakasidou states in her last paragraphs that “some Florina activists, 
working their own agenda of cultural survival have reappropriated the ready- 
made nationalism of Yugoslav Macedonia as £ statement of collectivity of 
their own cause, but others resist reenculturation by attempting to establish 
their own original myths of collectivity” (p. 20). Readers would appreciate 
if Karakasidou could substantiate the objectives of this latter “resistance 
group” of the “others” as related to the former in another paper. Because in 
this one there is not even a single argument which is not in complete align- 
ment with Yugoslav (“ready-made”) Macedonian nationalism; except perhaps 
her last comments on the development of “a secessionist consciousness" 
among the Slav-speakers. Sometimes, even without field work, propagandists 
in Skopje, sound more realistic than sentimental social anthropologists... 


Museum of the Macedonian Struggle 


8. See Loring M. Danforth, “Claims to Macedonian Identity. The Macedonian Question 
and the Breakup of Yugoslavia”, Anthropology Today, 9/4 (1993), 7-8 who shares the “naga- 
tion” thoory but states that Macedonian national identity has been constructed as well. 


CONSTANTINE G. HATZIDIMITRIOU 


DISTORTING HISTORY: CONCERNING A RECENT ARTICLE ON 
ETHNIC IDENTITY IN GREEK MACEDONIA* 


In the May 1993 issue of the Journal of Modern Greek Studies X1 number 
1 (May 1993), pp. 1-28, “Politicizing Culture: Negating Ethnic Identity in 
Greek Macedonia”, Dr. Anastasia Karakasidou presented a provocative 
analysis of what she terms the Greek state’s politicization of culture in Greek 
Macedonia and its denial of ethnic identity among the Slavic speaking in- 
habitants there. Her paper purports to investigate charges that these Slavic 
speakers have found themselves forbidden to use their Slavic language or to 
engage in songs, dances, and cther public activities by Greek authorities, 
and that this denial kas resulted in the negation of their ethnic identify. Fur- 
thermore, among other things, she charges Greece with the deliberate “fal- 
sification of Macedonian history” and Greek scholars with having frequently 
argued their case from historical premises that are fundamentally misinfor- 
med}, 

Although the author includes what amounts to a disclaimer, i.e. that 
her “paper was researched and written before the current crisis over the 
“Battle for the Name of Macedonia reached the diplomatic and public inter- 
national arenas... (and that) it does mot pretend to participate in the debate 
over the construction of stipulated genealogies to “national ancestors” in 
the distant past, nor does it wish to advocate a particular position on the 
current international debate surrounding diplomatic recognition of the newly 
independent state of former Yugoslavia” (p. 21). It is clear from the serious- 


* I wish to thank Dr. Speros Vryonis, Jr., Aristide D. Caratzas, Dr. Joseph Portanova, 
Pyrrus Ruches, Yiorgos Chouliaras, Spyros Koutsoupakis, Dr. Peggy Voss and Athanasia 
Gregoriades for reading a draft of this article and making many valuable suggestions. 
Naturally, I alone am responsible for the positions taken and any errors that remain in the 
final version. I hope that this small contribution to promoting a better understanding of 
the “Macedonian Question" may serve as an indication to my many friends et Anatolıa 
Ccllege and the American Center in Thessaloniki that I have not forgotten them. 

1. These accusations are made in the abstract and repeated thioughout her article. 
Cancerning the "falsification of Macedonian history" by Greek scholars, see pages 7-12. 
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ness of the charges made against the Greek government, and from the tone 
of Dr. Karakasidou’s analysis (that no matter what her intentions), her study 
takes positions on fundamental issues concerning the current political debate 
over Macedonian history and ethnicity. In fact, she refers directly to articles 
in the Greek press relating to the current political crisis?. 

Given the importance of the issues this paper raises, one must consider 
carefully the quality and quantity of the evidence she presents to support 
her assertions. For if she is correct, the Greek government is guilty of serious 
violations of human rights, and the academics who have written detailed 
works of scholarship in support of Greece’s supposed falsification of Mace- 
donian history have violated basic principles of historical method and analysis. 
However, if it can be demonstrated that Dr. Karakasidou’s assertions are 
based upon a serious misrepresentation of the evidence, then one must con- 
clude, based on this article, that she is assuming a political position in the 
guise of anthropological research. 

As I hope to show, the author not only ignores large amounts of often 
essential documentation which contradict her assertions, but makes broad 
generalizations based on personal field notes of limited value and journalistic 
accounts without citing any documentary evidence to support them. To rely 
solely upon the claims of personal informants and partial documentation 
distorts the issues and belongs to the category of anecdotal tracts not scholarly 
research. In her concluding “analysis”, Karakasidou abandons any pretense 
to objectivity and acts as an advocate for certain political views relating to 
one of the ethnic communities she has studied. 

While primary and secondary sources relating to historical issues con- 
cerning the so-called “Macedonian Question” have not always led to general 
agreement, their presentation in connection with the historical and political 
issues the author raises are basic to any fair and objective analysis. There are 
a large number of authoritative studies and published sources that are essen- 
tial in order to adequately deal with modern Greek ethnicity, history and 
politics. 

Although the author refers to her study as “an anthropologically infor- 
med critique” (p. 21, note 1), she does not restrict her critique to describing 
the contemporary community of Florina she has studied, but takes positions 


2. For example, Gregoriades, in To Bema 21, July 1991; Lazarides in Auge 30, June 
1991 and 7 July 1991; and Vacalopoulos in Macedonia, 14 July 1991. It was clear by May 
1991 that the Yugoslav republic of Macedonia had begun a separatist movement. Addi- 
tional references to the Greek press are cited on pages 14-17, 
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upen historical issues in the fields of Byzantine and modern Greek history. 
While the study of Hellenism has gained much from scholars who have taken 
an interdisciplinary approach to particular topics, a comparative approach 
requires a familiarity with the scholarship on the subjects being considered’. 
In the case of the “Macedonian Question”, tbis literature is vast, and relates 
to very complex historical sources relating to administration, social structures, 
demographics, ideology and politics. Recently, the scholarship concerning 
modern Greek nation-building and ethnic identification has also grown, 
and so anyone concerned with these much debated topics must be also fami- 
liar with this body of “theotetical” literature as well. 

Dr. Karakasidou divides her article into ten sections. Let us consider 
each one and the evidence that she presents in support of her assertions. 

Her first section is entitled “A Case Study Narrative” (pages 1-4) and 
describes an encounter she had with a group of what she defines as “Slavo- 
Macedonian” speakers in an unidentified village in the highiands above 
Edessa. It is unclear why, since she conducted her field research in the area 
of Florina, she introduces her aiticle with a description of what she was told 
by Slavic speakers in another area. Presumably, the same information could 
have been documented from her field notes from ihe Florina region. Perhaps 
this was to contrast what her Edessean informants identified as their “Mace- 
donian language”, with what she asserts all Slavic languages are referred to 
in “Gentral Macedonia” - Bulgarian. If this is the case, one wonders how 
Dr. Karakasidou determined that the inhabitants of the Florina region also 
consider their language to be Slavo-Macedonian, as she later asserts (p. 3), 
since all Slavic languages in Florina are reterred to as Bulgarian? 

The issue of the linguistic differences between Bulgarian and Slavo- 
Macedonian is technical and highly disputed along political lines. Upon 


3. See Walter Goldschmidt, “The Cultural View of History and the Historical View 
of Culture”, in The “Past” in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture edited by Speros Vryonis, 
jr. (Udena Publications, Malibu 1978) 3-12, for a discussion of the different approaches 
between historians and anthropologists to the study of culture; also the comments of Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., “Recent Scholarship on Continuity and Discontinuity of Culture: Classical 
Greeks, Byzantines, Modern Greeks”, on pages 249-251, in the same volume where some 
heaithy “whoring after the social sciences” is advocated; also John Haldon, “Jargon vs. 
the Facts? Byzantine History-Writing and Contemporary Debates”, BMGS IX (1984/5) 
95-132. These kind of issues have already stimulated debate within the MGSA, see the 
comments concerning Vassilis Lambropoulos’s article in the Journal of Modern Greek 
Studies VIL, 1 (May 1989). Full cituations will be given for each reference whenever it first 
appears in the notes. Thereafter, an abbreviated author-title will be cited. 
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what basis is she making a distinction between the two languages, and what 
is her justification for adopting a category applied to a linguistic group 
identified as existing in the former Yugoslavia with one in Central Greek 
Macedonia? Later on, she cites only one study to support the assertion that 
Slavo-Macedonian is distinct from Bulgarian. One can cite studies that say 
the opposite it the caset. She cannot point to any historical references to 
Slavo-Macedonian as a separate language prior to the establishment of the 
Yugoslav republic of Macedonia. Other scholars have shown, utilizing Greek 
and non-Greek sources, that the linguistic identification ot the Slavic minority 
in Greek Macedonia has varied widely over the centuries depending on cul- 
tural and political factors®. Clearly, this issue and its connection to nationality 
and ethnicity in Greek Macedonia alone is crucial to her study, yet this 
question is inadequately documented fiom the scholarly literature. 

This is especially troubling since her “case study” makes clear that she 
does not understand Slavo-Macedonian herself and was relying on Greek 
translations. One wonders how she was able to distinguish between Serbo- 
Croatian, Bulgarian, Albanian, Viach, Romanian and the Slavo-Macedonian 
language necessary for her identification of ethnicity and its assimilation 
during her field research. Without such an ability her field notes are dependent 
upon the accuracy of her translators or other interlocutors. Additionally, the 
reader is never told when and for how long she conducted her research in the 
Florina region other than it took place “for several years”. 

Characteristically, her notes for this section do not refer to any docu- 
mentation but simply explain a very small poıtion of her text in broad terms. 
This is surprising since her informants from the region of Edessa make several 
disturbing assertions, i.e. (in summary) that: 1) the name of their village and 
of all the villages in the area had been changed during the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, 2) the Slavic inscription of their village church had been plastered over; 


4. Victor A. Friedman, “Linguistics, Nationalism, and Literary Languages: A Balkan 
Perspective", in The Real-World Linguist: Linguistic Applications in the 1980's edited by 
Victor Raskin and Peter C. Bjarkman (New Jersey, 198€), 287-305. Compare his analysis 
with that of N. P. Andriotes, The Confederate State of Skopje and Its Language (Athens, 
1957); and the comments of: H. C. Darby in A Short History of Yugoslavia From Early Times 
to 1966 by H. C. Darby, R. W. Seton-Watson, Phyllis Auty, R. G. D. Laffan and Stehen 
Clissold (Cambridge University Press, 1966), 135-36 and W. J. Enwistle and W. A. Morison, 
Russian and The Slavonic Languages (Faber and Faber, London, 1964) 51, 357, and 397, 
where it is stated that: “Literary Macedonian —officially in uso in Yugoslay Macedonia 
(capital Skoplje)— is written in the Serbo-Croat form of the Cyrillic alphabet... the grammati- 
cal system is more or less that of Standard Bulgarian”. 

5. See the various works of Evangelos Kofos cited below in footnotes 7,10 and 11. 
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3) at one time the men of the village were so unfamiliar with Greek that they 
were surprised to hear young children speak Greek in Central Greece; 4) they 
were ill-treated during their military service; 5) they do not understand the 
language used inside Bulgaria or Serbia; and 6) that during the Metaxas regime 
they were forced to learn Greek and punished for speaking Slavo-Macedonian. 

The reader is left to wonder whether these assertions by informants who 
also claim to speak “the language of Alexander the Great” are isolated cases 
or part of a pattern that can be documented. Since Karakasidou does not 
accept their absurd claim concerning the identification of Slavo-Macedonian 
with Alexander the Great, why lend credence to their othe: assertions and 
reproduce them? 

In the case of Edessa, Karakasidou should be awaıe that its location 
and role as a center for Slav separatists in the 1940’s during the period of 
German occupation and the Greek civil war, might have something to do 
with the assertions ot the Slavo-Macedonians she reproduced. Less than fifty 
years ago the region was a hotbed for separatists, and it took a full-scale war 
and international intervention to secure Greece’s northern border®. I will 
return to this topic later because it receives only passing mention by Karaka- 
sidou despite that it is very much a part of the subject she is studying. 

By simply ıeproducing her “case study” with very little critical comment, 
she gives the impression that the assertions of her Edessean informants are 
correct. In fact, the assertion that all of their villages had their name changed 
during the Metaxas dictatorship is highly unlikely since this process began 


6. The separatist activities of the Slavo-Macedonian minority in northern Greece has 
been described in great detail by Evangelos Kofos, “The Impact of the Macedonian Question 
on the Civil Conflict in Greece (1943-1949)", Occasional Papers of the Hellenic Foundation 
for Defense and Foreign Policy number 3 (1989), reprinted as Appendix 1 in Evangelos Kofos, 
Nationalism and Communism ın Macedoma (Aristide D. Caratzas Publisher, New York 1993) 
which supersedes the brief study by Basil Kondis, “The Macedonian Question as a Balkan 
Problem in the 1940's", Balkan Studies XXVIII (1987) 151-160. See the testimony of Slavo- 
Macedonian witnesses from Edessa and Florina that was given to the U.N. Investigating 
Commission by the Greek government, reproduced and translated in The Conspiracy Against 
Greece (Greek Under-Secretariat for Press and Information, June 1947) 95-99, 111-114, 
119-136. These detailed accounts are accompanied by photographs of captured enemy 
documents. Slavo-Macedonian separalists within this region are also referred to in the 
articles of Elizabeth Barker, “Yugoslav Policy towards Greece 1947-1949”, and “The Yugo- 
slavs and the Greek Civil War of 1946-1949”, in Studies in the History of the Greek Civil 
War 1945-1949, Lars Baarentzen et al. eds. (Copenhagen, 1987) 262-308; and Peter J. Sta- 
vrakis, Moscow and Greek Communism 1944-1949 (Cornell University Press, 1989) espe- 
cially pages 130-32. 
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in the late nineteenth century and had occurred much earlier in the south’. 
Without knowing exactly which villages are being referred to it is impossible 
to comment further. But it is absolutely incorrect to give the impression that 
all toponymic changes were the result of policies initiated by the Metaxas 
dictatorship. In fact, the question of what specific policies Metaxas implemen- 
ted concerning the Slavic minorities in Greece remains to be studied®. If Dr. 
Karakasidou knows of such a study or has conducted one herself, she doesn’t 
cite the evidence. In any case, the policies of the Metaxas regime were con- 
sidered repressive in many areas of Greece and certainly not characteristic 
of Greek government policies over time. 

In a brief section entitled “An Overview” (page 4), Dr. Karakasidou 
presents her views on the meaning and importance of culture, and how culture 
relates to the identity of a people. Again, she does not refer to any literature 
on the subject. Nevertheless, her theoretical consiruct is fairly straightforward 
with the exception that she views the role of nation-builders (those from 
above) as destructive when viewed from below (on a local level): "from the 
level of everyday life and social interaction, however, it uproots families, 
destroying existing patterns of local life, language, and culture”. This state- 
ment betrays the bias of her orientation. She does not consider such destruc- 
tion to be a problem to be studied or a thesis to be tested, but presents it as 
a given element of nation-building applicable in every case. 

Obviously the incorporation of any population into any new state in- 


7. The work by N. Polites, Gnomodoteseis peri metonomaslas synoikismon kai koinote- 
ton [Opinions Concerning the Changing of Setilement and Community Names] (Athens, 
1920) indicates that this policy did not specifically target areas inhabited by Slavo-Macedo- 
nians. See Evangelos Kofos, “Macedonia: National Heritage and National Identity in 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth- Century Macedonia", European History Quarterly IX (April 
1989) 229-268, reprinted in Modern Greece: Nationalism & Nationality Martin Blinkhorn 
and Thanos Veremis eds. (Athens, 1990) 103-142. My references throughout this article will 
be to the Athens reprint. On page 107, Kofos documents that this process of name changing 
began well before the Metaxas regime. 

8. See the literature cited by Alexander Kitroeff, "Continuity and Change in Contem- 
porary Greek Historiography”, European History Quarterly IX (April 1989) 282-3; and 
J. G. Joachim, “Writing the Biography of John Motaxas: An Historiographical Essay", 
New Trends in Modern Greek Historiography edited by A. Lily Macrakis and P. Nikiforos 
Diamandouros (MGSA, Occasional Papers 1, 1982) 135-149. Evangelos Kofos, “Macedonia 
and Civil Conflict in Greece" 225, (all references will be to the New York reprint) refers 
to the compulsory methods of assimilation by the Metaxas regime as an anomaly, that dif- 
fered from and was counterproductive to the assimilation approach used by the Greek 
government up until that time. 
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spired culture will undoubtedly result in local change. But, 1s this change 
destructive in every case? Does it always completely destroy local languages, 
institutions, traditions and cultural patterns. The construct also fails to make 
a distincuon between formal and popular culture, a distinction that has al- 
ways been important to recognize in studying Greek history. Karakasidou’s 
generalization certainly cannot be applied to Hellenism in mainland Greece 
during the period of the Ottoman conquest, nor to modern Greece’s Muslim 
minority in Thrace which is thriving. On the other hand, the destruction of 
Hellenism has been nearly complete in Asia Minor?. A study of the historical 
recoid would show that some change in ethnic versus national orientation 
usually occurs when any people is absorbed into a foreign state, or when a 
state transforms itself into a new political/cultural entity. The degree of such 
change is different in each case, and also varies within the social and institutio- 
nal levels of the society. 

The next section, entitled “The Case of Macedonia” (pp. 4-5) seeks to 
apply the “destruction theory” she has proposed. One looks in vain for any 
reference to the numerous works on the “Macedonian Question” by Evangelos 
Kofos, who for example, in a recent article explored the subject of national 
heritage and national identity in Macedonia in detail from a historical per- 
speciivel?. Is it possible that Dr. Karakasidou wrote an entire dissertation 
dealing with the Slavic minority in northern Greece without ever encountering 
the work of Kofos? His classic study of the entire Macedonian controversy, 
first published in 1964, is still highly regarded for its objectivity and conside- 


9. Concerning the survival of Hellenism in the Greek mainland see: Speros Vryonis, 
Jr., “The Greeks Under Turkish Rule”, in Hellenism and the First Greek War of Liberation 
(1821-1830). Continuity and Change, ed. N. Diamandouros, J. Anton, J. Petropoulos, 
P. Topping (Thessaloniki, Institute of Balkan Studies, 1976) 45-58; and Apostolos E. Vaca- 
lopoulos, The Greek Nation 1453-1669: The Cultural and Economic Background of Modern 
Greek Society (New Jersey, 1976). Concerning the survival and increase in population of 
the Muslim minority in Thrace, seo: K. G. Andreades, The Moslem Minority in Western 
Thrace (Society of Macedonian Studies, Thessaloniki, 1956) and the comments of S. Victor 
Papacoama, Politics and Culture in Greece (The University of Michigan Center for Politi- 
cal Research, Ann Arbor, 1988) 23, who states that the population of the Muslim Minority 
of Thrace has grown from roughly 90,000 in 1923 to more than 120,000. Concerning tho 
destruction of Hellenism in Asia Minor, see: Speros Vryonis, jr., The Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth 
Century (University of California Press, 1971) and his comments in the Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review XXVIII (1982) 225-85. 
10. Evangelos Kofos, “National Heritage and National Identity", 229-268. This entire 
issue of European History Quarterly was devoted to articles on Modern Greek nationalism 
and nationality. 
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red basic to the examination of any aspect of this subject!!. How can she 
intelligently discuss the historical errcrs and supposed bias of modern Greek 
scholars concerning Slavo-Macedonians without referring even onse to the work 
of Kofos? He is not only an eminent Greek scholar but an advisor to the 
Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs—his is the most appropriate example of 
Greek scholarship on the Macedonian Question for Karakasidou to criticize. 

Kofos’ 1964’s work, his subsequent articles and books, and the studies 
on Greek nation-building published by the European History Quarterly cited 
above, bear directly upon the subject of Karakasidou’s research, as do the 
many scholarly articles on Macedonian issues published in Balkan Studies, 
the journal of the Institute of Balkan Studies in Thessaloniki. These should 
have formed a point of departure for her study and supplied her with a 
theoretical and factual frames of reference to agree with or to dispute??. 
Similarly, there are no references to the basic studies of aspects cf the Mace- 
donian question by Elizabeth Barker or Douglas Dakin??. Instead, this ad- 
ditional substantial body of research based upon a wide variety of Greek 
and non-Greek sources is ignored, and as we shall see, highly selective studies 
are used. 

In the “Case of Macedonia” section, Karakasidou informs the reader 
that 500,000 Greek refugees from Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace were re- 
settled into Macedonia as part of the Greek government’s nation-building 
program in the 1920’s!4. Her approach to this question is characteristic: 


11. Evangelos Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia: Civil Conflict, Politics 
of Mutation, National Identity (Institute of Balkan Studies, Thessalonike, 1964), reprinted 
by Aristide D. Caratzas, Publisher, New York, 1993. An MGSA sponsored publication, 
Greece in the 1940’s: A Bibliographic Companion edited by John O. Iatrides (University Press 
of New England, 1981) 52 refers to it as the “best existing source for this ticklish subject”. 
Kofos’ scholarly contributions to this subject are too numerous to cite. See the appendix to 
the 1993 reprint for a selection of some of his most important articles and the references 
they cite for many of tho rest. 

12. See the index to Balkan Studies volumes 1-20 (1960-1979) ed. by Meısini Moreloli- 
Cacouris and Thomy Verrou-Karakostas (Thessaloniki, 1984). Some of these articles have 
been recently reprinted in the publication Macedonia: Past and Present (Institute for Balkan 
Studies, Thessaloniki, 1992). 

13. Elizabeth Barker, Macedonia: Its Place in Balkan Power Politics (London, The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950); Douglas Dakin, Tne Greek Struggle in Macedonia 
1897-1913 (Thessalonike, Institute for Balkan Studies, 1966). 

14. Karakasidou does not cite a source for her figure of 500,000 refugees. Her reference 
to George Th. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic: Social Coalitions and Party Strategies 
In Greece, 1922-1936 (University of California Press, 1983) should be to pages 187-88. She 
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First, she has not defined the area to which she is referring. Certainly, she 
must be aware that the geographic and administrative region called Mace- 
donia has changed over time. It covered a different area in antiquity, the 
middle ages, the Tourkokratia and post-Ottoman periods. Thus, it is important 
to define the borders of the area to which she is attaching this geographic 
term (as most scholars who deal with Macedonia do)”. 

On the second page of the Karakasidou article, a map of “Macedonia 
and the Balkan Countries” is reproduced. This map is nothing more than a 
illustration of what Slavo-Macedonians based in the former Yugoslav repu- 
blic would consider the “legitimate” extended borders of their irredentist 
aspirations. As such, it is a political statement and does not illustrate the 
present politico-geographic divisions of what has constituted “Macedonia” 
since the Second World War. Is this the Macedonian territory in which the 
Greek state settled refugees in the 1920’s? Of course not. The author is aware 
of this so she shifts terminology in her second paragraph and begins to refer 
tc “Northern Greece” and “Western Greek Macedonia”, areas that are ab- 
sent from her map of the region. 

Although the author mentions the negative impact of the Greek refugee 
settlements upon the numerical superiority of the Slav inhabitant of the region, 
she fails to discuss their reaction. In fact, the Slavs considered the Greek 


also makes no mention of the 1919 Convention signed by Greece and Bulgaria concerning 
their population exchange. 

15. See the comments of Eugene N. Borza, In the Shadow of Olympus: The Emergence 
of Macedon (Princeton University Press, 1990) 23-31; N. P. Andriotis, "History of the Name 
Macedonia", Balkan Studies Y (1) 143-148; Konstantinos Amantos, "Paratereseis tines eis 
ten mesaioniken geographian” [Certain Observations on Medieval Geography] EEBS I 
(1924) 41-54; and D. A. Zakythinos, “Meletai peri tes dioiketikes diaireseos kai tes eparchai- 
kes dioikeseos en to vyzantino kratei” [Studies concerning the administrative divisions and 
local administrative units in the Byzantine State] SEBS XXI (1951) 205-209. Karakasidou 
should have been sensitive to this issue since she cites H. R. Wilkinson, Maps and Politics: 
A Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia (Liverpool, University Press, 1951). 

16. Compare this map to the one reproduced in the geographic volume published by 
the Skopje republic entitled Naselenite Mesta vo Egeiska Makedonija; Geografski, Etnicki, 
Istopanski Karakteristike [The Inhabited Places in Aegean Macedonia; Geographical, 
Ethnic and Agricultural Characteristics] vol. 1 (Institut za Nacionalna Istorija, Skopje, 
1978) which contains a detailed, village by village demographic “justification” for designs 
upon northern Greek territory. A similar map was also published in “Nova Makedonija” 
Skopje, 1992. For an example of a properly drawn Macedonian map that takes national 
borders into account, see for example, Elisabeth Barker, British Policy in South-East Europe 
in the Second World War (Harper & Row, New York, 1976) 196. 
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refugees as interlopers and opposed their settlement and integration!”. This 
emnity had dire consequences during the 1940’s and added local feuds over 
Jand rights to the international conflicts of the period. 

In pursuit of her “theory of ethnic destruction” she accepts that the 
various ethnic groups that inhabit Greek Macedonia today identify them- 
selves as Greek. She accuses the Greek state however, of creating the minority 
problem in the region through its redefinition of ethnicity as nationality. It 
does not occur to her that this redefinition may have been part of a historical 
process beyond the control of the Greek state, or that it may have occurred 
naturally as part of a peaceful assimilation process. Even the various stages 
of the Greek state’s assimilation policies that can be documented are ignored. 
She views everything that took place in Ottoman Macedonia since the nine- 
teenth century, as part of a deliberate master plan aimed at forced amalgama- 
tion by Greek authorities. This gives her another opportunity to repeat some 
of the accusations made earlier by her informants in Edessa against the Greek 
government, which she accepts uncritically. 

Thus we are told that according to data she has collected in the area of 
Florina, that the Greek state’s policy of assimilation deprives the area’s 
Slavic speakers “of their status as an ethnic minority within the nation -state, 
the 1ight to gain equitable access to jobs, to practice their own Orthodox 
religion, to speak their own language, and to educate their children in the 
folklore and stories of their ancestors” (p. 5) In other words, the author would 
‘have us believe that the apparatus of the modern Greek state 1s so powerful 
in the area of Florina, and that it polices individuals so completely, that these 
authorities prevent families from engaging in the personal activities noted 
above. Given her earlier comments concerning the extent of this government 
control, it would appear that the Slavic speakers of Florina are even monito- 
red by the authorities while in their homes. What is Karakasidou’s evidence 
for this supposed repression? We are not given any in hei notes. 

She also reports (again based on her personal field research) that 80% 
of the population in the undefined region of Florina she has studied consists 
of Slavic speakers or their descendants. Thus, it would appear that the Greek 
state’s supposed policy of “ethnic destruction” has not been as successful 
as she earlier indicates, since the Slavs there are still identifiable. Perhaps it 
is the Greeks of Florina that have suffered “ethnic destruction”, since in the 
census data of 1928 the Greek population of Florina was reported to have 


17. George Th. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic, 249. 
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been 619/13, Apparently, she has also forgotten the opening paragraphs of 
her article where she reports that she observed Slavo-Macedonians freely 
speaking their language near Edessa. These informatants felt so secure in 
their language use, that they spoke it in front of complete strangers. If they 
are so repressed by Greek authorities, why weren't they afraid to speak Slavo- 
Macedonian in front of Karakasidou and her husband? 

In the next section, “Contesting culture, transforming identity: culture, 
state-formation and cultural revolution" (pages 5-6) Karakasidou uses two 
theoretical works on nation-building to bolster the "ethnic destruction" 
argument she posed earlier —a study concerning English state formation and 
the more general work by Anderson!?. Neither of these works appear to be 
directly applicable to modern Greek state formation, or require the level of 
subculture destruction which is tbe cornerstone of Karakasidou's theoretical 
argument. However, she concludes this section by stating that: "To under- 
stand how this transformative process takes place requires a close and criti- 
cal examination of changes in the enculturation process". Her subsequent 
sections will show us how close and critical her examination of these supposed 
changes actually is. 

The section entitled: "The Contest for private and public spheres: family 
and state in local society" (pages 6-7), is remarkable in that it contains no 


18. I do not have access to the Athens, 1992 publication of the Left Movement in the 
School of History and Archaeology she cites: Demetres Lithoxoou, “To makedoniko zetema 
kal e sygkrotese tou ellenikou mythou” (The Macedonian Question and the Formation 
of the Hellenic Myth], in Mia syzetese sten philosophike: ellenikos ethnikismos, makedoniko 
zetema. However, Ath. Angelopoulos, "Population Distribution of Greece Today According 
to Language, National Consciousness and Religion", Balkan Studies XX (1979) 130-1, 
cites tho same figures for Slavic speakers in Greece from the 1928 and 1951 Greek census. 
Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic 247, notes the differing reports of Florina’s Slavic popula- 
tion during the interwar period. He states that the Prefect of Florina reported that the Slavs 
were 49% of the population in 1930. According to League of Nations data cited by George 
Zotiades, The Macedonian Controversy (Society of Macedonian Studies, Thessalonike, 
1961) 42, sixty-one percent of the population of province of Florina was Greek in 1928. 
Thus, Karakasidou would have us believe that a mass exodus of Greeks has taken place from 
this region since that time! 

19, I note that Benedict Anderson, Imagined: Communities: Reflections on the Origin 
and Spread of Nationalism (London, Verso, 1983) is concerned with nationalism as a thooreti- 
cal, cultural construct. He refers to modern Greek nationalism only ocassionally and does 
not discuss it any detail. On the other hand, John A. Armstrong, Nations Before Nationalism 
(The University of North Carolina Press, 1982) discusses the Byzantine and Ottoman con- 
text of ethnicity and nation-building in great detail. Perhaps Armstrong’s conclusions are 
more relevant to ethnicity and nation-building in late Ottoman Macedonia. 
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references or documentation of any kind. As such it is Karakasidou’s imagined 
application of her ethnic destruction theory to the Slavo-Macedonian family 
level based on her own personal speculation. We see repeated here accusa- 
tions against the Greek government for its supposed prevention of Slavo- 
Macedonians from speaking their own language, practicing their religious 
ceremonies, and engaging in public or private celebrations of their culture. 

if there is any point to this section, it is to call attention to the obvious 
notion that schools and other public institutions of ihe state try to impart 
a national vision of culture. Karakasidou’s gives this rather routine aspect 
of Greek public institutional life a sinister air: “The authority of the state 
forcefully intervened in the private domain of the family, taking over respon- 
sibilities of enculturation that had previously been largely domestic” (page 
7). Apparently, she is unaware of the role that Serbian, Greek, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian schools and cultural associations played in Ottoman Macedonia 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, not to mention most national 
educational systems in Europe and the rest of the world. In her imagination 
she views the typical Slavo-Macedonian family as being untouched by such 
institutions, repressive or otherwise, prior to the Greek state’s involvement. 
Detailed accounts of the role played by competing Bulgarian, Greek, Serb and 
Rumanian, schools, churches and cultural associations exist. All of these 
states tried to influence ethnic identification in Greek Macedonia, sections 
of Bulgaria and the former Yugoslav republic of Macedonia at one time or 
another?®. They should form the background to Karakasidou's “scholarly 
analysis” of the Greek state’s institutional repression of culture. In order to 
document these forms of supposed Greek institutional repression one would 
also have to cite evidence from school reports, police records and local govern- 
ment agencies from the region. No such evidence is cited. 

Karakasidou’s next section is entitled “Appropriating ethnic identity 
in Macedonia: academic legitimization, Greek politicians and propaganda” 
(pp. 7-10). It is in this section where her bias and political agenda becomes 


20. See the relevant sections in Dakin, The Greek Stugg!e in Macedonia, especially pages 
44-70, 198-210; and those in Duncan M. Perry, The Politics of Terror: The Macedonian 
Liberation Movements 1893-1903 (Duke University Press, 1988). Kofos describes the com- 
peting policies of the Patriarchate and the Greek government in “Macedonia: National 
Heritage and National Identity”, 105-111. It is interesting to note that Karakasidou’s in- 
formation concerning Greek repression parallels that of publications published by the 
former Yugoslav republic’s propaganda mill such as, Tosho Popovski, Makedonskoto 
Natisiolnalno Maltsininstvo vo Bulgarija, Grtsija i Albanija (Skopje, 1981); ar Istoriyata na 
Makedonskiot Narod, Kniga III, published by NIP Nova Makedonija (Skopje, 1969). 
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even more obvious. She begins with a simplistic and distorted summary of 
what can be termed the continuity thesis of Hellenic identity. She writes: 


Greek scholars have maintained that the determining characte- 
ristic of the Greek nation during the Ottoman period was Orthodox 
religion, along with language and a common national conscience. 
These scholars argue that since language underwrites cultural identity 
and since the inhabitants of Greece (and here they include Mace- 
donia) all spoke Greek, they shared a common cultural tradition 
and a common cultural memory of the “glorious history of the an- 
cestors”. In this manner they composed a nation. At the head of 
this nation, according to Martis (1984), was the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople, whose duty it was to protect the culture and reli- 
gion of the Orthodox, providing them with the possibility of pre- 
serving their national conscience. Such arguments provide the Greek 
nation with a “glorious past” stretching without interruption from 
the Classical era through Hellenistic and Byzantine times and up 
to the 19th century; they claim that this nation consisted of one 
unchanging Hellenic group with a continuous, uninterrupted ethnic 
history and civilization (pages 7-8). 


The first thing that one is struck by in this paragraph is that such a swee- 
ping statement could be made without any reference to who these Greek 
scholars are. The only person named is Mr. Nicholaos K. Martis, the former 
Minister of Northern Greece, who is certainly not an established scholar and 
has not written on the subject of Hellenic continuity. His publication on the 
falsification of Macedonian history, not considered a scholarly work, is the 
source of Karakasidou’s generalization of modern Greek scholarshipil. In 
fact, Martis’ semi-popular monograph contains very little information on 


21. Karakasidou does not provide page references to Nicholaos K. Martis, The Falsifica- 
tion of Macedonian History (Athens, 1984) 79-80 where she obviously derives her informa- 
tion. Compare Martis’ text to that quoted from Karakasidou’s article: ““During the years 
of enslavement, Hellenism maintained in some manner the character of a functioning state. 
Fundamental roles in this played the common spoken tongue, the cultural tradition, the 
memory of the glorious history of the ancestors, education, and especially religion, which 
all together contributed to the formation and preservation of a common national conscience... 
At the head of the nation was the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Constantinople, protecting 


the religion and culture of the orthodox nations, giving them the possibility to preserve 
their national conscience”. 
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the complex continuity of Hellenism duiing the Byzantine and Ottoman 
periods, Is this work by a Greek politician the extent of Karakasidou’s know- 
ledge of modern Greek research on Hellenic continuity and nation-building? 

What is more serious than her methodology is her lack of basic knowledge 
concerning the scholarship on the Hellenic continuity thesis and its relation- 
ship to Greece identity formation. Anyone who discusses this question will 
most certainly refer to either the classic work of Paparregopoulos, that of 
his modern continuator, Apostolos Vacalopoulos, or to the multi-volume 
work, /stcria tou Ellenikou Ethnous, to which an international team of mostly 
Greek scholars contributed to in the 1970’s**. For the application of the con- 
tinuity thesis in Greek Macedonia, Karakasidou should have referred to a 
volume entitled Macedonia: 4000 Years of Greek History and Civilization 
which appeared in 1983, and was issued by the same publisher as the multi- 
volume series cited above. Again, an international team of Greek and non- 
Greek scholars contributed a series of specialized articles on a wide variety 
of subjects relating to Macedonian Hellenism. 

These large survey volumes actually contain a synthesis of hundreds of 
more specialized works which have identified, edited and studied thousands 
of primary and secondary sources relating to the linguistic, religious, political 
and ethnic/“national” nature of hellenic continuity. Sometimes the result 
is “glorious” but more often it is tragic, complex and contradictory. What the 
research shows is that continuity existed in some places and not in others. 
Hellenism reasserted itself in many areas and assimilated many ethnic groups 
during its long history. 

Greek and non-Greek scholarship has recognized and described the 
various transformations and tensions that defined Hellenism’s survival 
throughout so many centuries. Not only has there been widespread agree- 
ment that the cultural experience and meaning of Hellenism has not remained 
static, but that its dynamic nature and ability to interact with and influence 
other cultures was a key element that allowed it to survive over so long a 
chronological period. In fact, the richness and complexity of these Hellenic 
mutations attracted the attention of no less an international authority on 


22. Konstantinos Paparregopoulos, Istoria tou Ellenikow Ethnous apo ton Archalotaton 
Chronon mechri ton Neoteron [History of the Greek Nation from ancient to Modern Times] 
4 vols. (Athens, 1865-74); Apostolos Vacalopoulos, Istoria tou Neou Ellinismou [Hist ory of 
Modern Hellenism] 6 vols. (Athens, 1961-87); Istoria tou Ellenikou Ethnous 16 vols. (Athens, 
1971-8). 

23. M. B. Sakellariou, ed., Greek Lands in History: Macedonia £,000 Years of Greek 
History and Civilization (Ekdotike Athenon, 1983). 
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cultural interactions than Ainold Toynbee, who devoted a Icngthy volume 
to the subject*. 

Although it is widely recognized that various forms of the Greek language 
were used by both ethnic Greeks and non-Greeks in the empire throughout 
the Tourkokratia, I know of no scholar, Greek or ctherwise, who argues for 
its exclusively within the Greek lands®. What most of the literature on this 
subject focuses on, is the survival of the Greek language from Byzantine 
times and how it relates to Greek ethnic survival and consciousness. À good 
example of this approach is Apostolos Vacalopoulos's detailed survey of 
Ottoman Macedonia, a work which Karakasidou either does not know or 
ignores™. If she had used it, she would have found that Vakalopoulos docu- 
ments the ethnic and linguistic diversity of Ottoman Macedonia in great 
detail fcr the period he covers. The theme of his volume is the survival of 
Hellenism, largely in the south, not its predominance in any region. 

If it is Karakasidou's contention that Hellenic continuity has no historical 
basis, then she must dismiss the body of evidence that scholars have produced 
to support it. While one can question whether the framework that different 
historians have used for its description is adequate or correct, the nature of 
the sources defines the validity and parameters of this framework. It is wrong 
to simply accuse Greek scholars of having constructed a continuity framework 
that does not have a high degree of validity based on the parameters defined 
by historical evidence, witbout re-examining the evidence itself. Challenges 
must come from informed critiques based on an understanding of the nature 


24. Arnold Toynbee, The Greeks and Their Heritages (Oxford University Press, 1981). 
Concerning the various positions taken by scholars concerning the "continuity thesis" see: 
Speros Vryonis, jr., "Recent Scholarship on Continuity and Discontinuity of Culture; Classi- 
cal Greeks, Byzantines, Modern Greeks”, 237-256; and his recent comments concerning 
the effect of Byzantine culture in the Balkans, “The Byzantine Legacy in Folk Life and 
Tradition in the Balkans", in The Byzantine Legacy in Eastern Europe (East European Mono- 
graphs, Columbia University Press, 1988) 107-145. A younger generation of Greek scholars 
bas significantly contributed to the broadening of the framework of the pioneering work 
of Vacalopoulos' generation. For example, see the comments of Paschalis Kitromelides in 
his review of D. A. Zakythinos, The Making of Modern Greece: From Byzantium to Indepen- 
dence (Oxford, 1976), Hellenika XXX (Thessaloniki, 1977-78) 200-03. 

25. See Robert Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (Cambridge University Press, 
1983) 88-97, on the diversity of Greek during the Ottoman period and the relevant biblio- 
graphy. 

26. Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos. History of Macedonia 1354-1833 (Institute of Balkan 
Studies, Thessalonike, 1973). 
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of the primary sources and their contexts, not theoretical constructs that do 
not refer to them. 

Even if one limits oneself only to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
i.e. the period of modern Greek nation-state formation, it is clear that there 
were always at least two main competing typologies of what the ethnic and 
cultural parameters of this state would be. One construct was derived from 
western national models which looked towards a narrow and exclusivist 
definition of ethnicity and culture, while the other, derived from Hellenism’s 
multi-national Hellenistic, Byzantine and Ottoman traditions, sought to in- 
corporate many cultures into a new Hellenic multi-ethnic state*’. Recently, 
Greek scholars such as Dimaras and Kitromilides have charted the precise 
vicissitudes of these competing views of the nature of modern Greek state 
formation through the study of contemporary texts®. These texts and their 
studies prove that there was no uniformly accepted ideology of what shape 
the new state would take, but rather that various sectors of Greek society 
emphasized different aspects of Hellenism’s cultural and political experiences 
to justify their political schemata. These ideolagical battles concerning the 
meaning and shape of the Hellenic continuity thesis continued well into the 
Twentieth Century. Even today, Hellenic identification transcends that of 
nationality in many diaspora communities throughout the world. 

Karakasidou’s deliberate misrepresentation of Greek scholarship extends 
even to some of the “documentation” she presents. She refers to unnamed 
Greek scholars who supposedly identify Byzantium as a golden age, and then 
goes on to misuse an article by the distinguished Byzantinist, Peter Charanis, 
to support her view that cultural continuity between Byzantine and modern 
Greek Hellenism is a perception developed by present day nationalist senti- 


27. Douglas Dakin, The Unification of Greece 1770-1928 (London, 1972) 2-9; John 
Campbell and Philip Sherrard, Modern Greece (Praeger, New York, 1969) 19-49; Stephan 
G. Xydis, “Modern Greek Nationalism”, in Nationalism in Eastern Europe edited by Peter 
F. Sugar and Ivo J. Lederer (University of Washington Press, 1969) 207-235; Thanos Veremis, 
“From the National State to the Stateless Nation 1821-1910”, European History Quarterly 
IX (April 1989) 136-7. Dennis Skiotis, “The Nature of the Modern Greek Nation: The 
Romaic Strand”, in The Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture edited by Speros Vryonis, 
jr., 155-162. Some of these contraditions are also touched upon in the articles published in 
Greek in the volume, Ellenismos Ellenikoteta edited by D. G. Tsaouse (Athens, 1983). 

28. Paschalis M. Kitromilides, “Imagined Cornmunities and the Origins of the National 
Question in the Balkans”, European History Quarterly (April 1989) 28-9; and his, The En- 
lightenment as Social Criticism: losipos Moisiodax and Greek Culture in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Princeton, 1992) where references to the many works of Dimaras are cited. 
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ment*®, Having ignored and misrepresented the complex Greek scholarship 
on Hellenic continuity she then chooses an expansion of a speech made in 
1945 at a conference on ethnic rights by Stilpon Kyriakides, to bolster this 
misrepresentation®®. 

She presents Kyriakides’ argument as depending upon Hellenic racial 
continuity and cultural superiority when in fact the opposite is the case. Her 
quotation relating tc Herodotus’ ethnic categories is taken from Kyriakides’ 
general section on the nature of nationality and does not represent the cate- 
gories of ethnicity he emphasizes. Kyriakides argues in favor of the importance 
of cultural consciousness, not racial continuity—a position, which although 
mentioned in the quotation used in Karakasidou’s article, she completely 
ignores. In fact, Kyriakides minimizes the importance of racial, linguistic 
“or religious continuity, positions which Karakasidou has deliberately mis- 
represented. In order that the reader can judge the extent of her distortion of 
this Greek scholar’s position, I will quote the relevant sections in full. Kyria- 
kides writes that: 


And last but not least the national consciousness, the will, 
which may be described as the conscious knowledge of every in- 
dividual that he is part of a nation, partaking to the strong groupal 
aspirations that bind him to the other individuals around him, 
creating thus the common will of all to belong to this and not to 
any other nation. 

.. This last spiritual characteristic, although considered by 
many as of secondary significance, must be indeed deemed as the 
main one upon which are based the ties which hold peoples into an 
unbroken spiritual and corporal entity, or, to use the expression of 
Aristoteles in a similar instance, as one man with so many feet, 
many arms and many senses. 


29. Peter Charanis, “How Greek Was the Byzantine Empite?”, Bucknell Review XI (3) 
101-116. The point of Charanis’ article was to stress the multi-ethnic and Roman, Christian 
and Hellenic cultural background of the Byzantine empire. He agrees with Vakalopoulos’ 
thesis concerning the origin of modern Greek identity and concludes that the dominant 
feature of this civilization was Greek. He adds to these views in his subsequent articles: 
“The Formation of the Greek People”, in The Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, 
ed. by Vryonis, pp. 87-101 and “Romiosyne as a Concept for the Interpretation of Greek 
History", Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantines vols VIII, XI, XII (1981, 1984 & 1985) 57-64. 

30. Stilpon P. Kyriakides, The Northern Ethnological Boundaries of Hellenism (Thos- 
saloniki, 1955). This is a translation of the text of the Greek original: Stilpon P. Kyriakides, 
Ta Voreia Ethnologica Oria tou Ellenismou (Thessalonike, 1946). 
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To these we shall add the past of a nation as described by 
history, which creates the historical consciousness of the peoples 
and binds the individuals to the soil, the deeds and fortunes of their 
forefathers. This last element is a factor and a guide to the aspira- 
tions and actions of a nation with a view to a better future. 

The above mentioned characteristics, however, are seldom to 
be found together. The historical upheavals of peoples have often 
caused some of these either to lose their importance or to become 
altcgether extinct. The purity of race, for example, is seldom to be 
found because of inter-crossings with foreign races. All European 
nations of to-day have undergone such inter-breedings and none 
can boast nowadays of an absolute purity of blood. Germans, 
French, English, and Italians have assimilated a large number of 
peoples of other races. This, however, does not prevent them from 
having a strong national consciousness and their unity cannot 
be challenged through they are, anthropologically speaking mi- 
ngled. 

Even language, which is one of the main characteristics of a 
nation, has lost its importance... 

The same thing applies also to religion. Religion has been a 
very important factor and often a substitute even for national feeling. 
Now religious dogma seems to have lost somehow its primal im- 
portance... 

Even the unity of country and of state is not indispensable, 
Jews have been dispersed for centuiies, speaking various languages 
and partaking of various civilizations. Notwithstanding this fact 
their national consciousness has always remained unshaken... 

We may hence, conclude that although the loss of certain 
characteristics may bring a slackening of the ties which bind together 
a nation, they cannot completely destroy it. The only indispensable 
factors for the maintenance of the national unity are: common 
habits, i.e. common civilization; the common historical and national 
consciousness; the common national feeling and the common 
national will. When these are lost, a nation can be considered as 
disbanded. Although considered by many historians as merely 
subjective factors, they are, indeed, the main elements which form 
the essence of a nation. The social phenomenon we call a nation is 
mainly psychic, [psychological or spiritual] this being the fundamen- 
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tal tenor which differenuates ıt from the herds and swarms of ani- 
mals?1, 


Similarly, Karakasidou distorts what Kyriakides has written about 
Hellenic continuity from a historical perspective. Her second quotation is 
from his conclusions concerning Byzantine civilization. Here he meant to 
stress that interaction between civilizations (not just Slavs—but Uzes, 
Hungarians, Vardiot Turks, Vlach-speaking Moglenopatsinakists, Albanians, 
Turks etc.) goes both ways. Interaction, not superiority is his theme. Addi- 
tionally, Kyriakides wished to emphasize that linguistic influence did not only 
occur from the superior civilization (Byzantium) but that this dominant 
civilization was also influenced by others. A comparison of this concluding 
paragraph with that in the Greek original shows that the English translation 
of Kyriakides’s monograph is a summary. It is absolutely clear that this is 
whai he means in the original Greek text®*. 

As the statements quoted above show, Kyriakides is quite aware of the 
cultural and genetic diversity that has historically existed in northern Greece 
and seeks to identify the elements of Hellenic consciousness, not race or 
superiority within it. His is a broad definition of culture, even though he 
wrote his account to combat Bulgarian and Yugoslav territorial demands in 
the middle of the Greek civil war almost fifty years ago. However, I still 
believe that it is unreasonable and unfair to use an expanded speech from 
1945 as a representative example of Greek scholarship on the position of 
Greece’s academic community regarding these issues today. 

Karakasidou goes on to reject the notion that any continuous cultural 


31. Kyriakides, The Northern Ethnological Boundaries of Hellenism 9-10. 

32. Kyriakides, The Northern Ethnological Boundaries 45-6; Kyriakides, Ta vorela ethno- 
logika oria 48-9. Elsewhere (p. 53 in the English translation and page 59 in the Greek) he 
does specifically refer to linguistic interaction between Slavic and Greek, he writes: “We 
must reach the following conclusion: Whenever Greeks and Slavs lived together, the language 
that prevailed was the Slavic. Populations formerly bilingual underwent gradually a lingistic 
coalescence”. On occasion, Kyriakides does refer to racial characteristics, but he does so 
because of the sources he is using and in order to counter the arguments of his opponents. 
Racial continuity and Hellenic superiority are not the basis of his argument. Many of the 
civilizations with whom the Byzantines came into contact considered their civilization su- 
perior and consiously imitated it. The bibliography on mimesis during the medieval period 
is vast; I will cite only one work as an example, ses: Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth: Eastern Europe, 000-1458, Praeger Publishers, New York, 1971, especially 
pages 272-290. Concerning the influence of Greek on Bulgarian see: A. I. Thavoris, “Greek 
Loan-words in Modern Bulgarian”, Balkan Studies XX, 1 (1979) 19-53. 
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consciousness is possible, and argues using theoretical constructs drawn from 
anthropology, that all naticnality is constructed through the selective mani- 
pulations of social relations. Then, citing a newspaper story, she misrepresents 
the Greek position concerning the nature of modern Greek cultural conscious- 
ness by stating that the majority of Greek scholars equate national conscious- 
ness with ethnicity in general. In oıder to make her argument seem more 
scholarly, she also distorts what Apostolos Vacalopoulos states concerning 
the assimilation of the Slavs during the medieval period and the Tourkokratia 
in one of her notes®. Her positions concerning ethnicity, cultural continuity 
and Hellenism are not surprising, since she has nct cited any of the literature 
that has sought to determine the meaning of such historical terms as Hellene, 
Romaios (Romios), genos. ethnos, patris (patrida), Helladikos, laos, Hellas, 
Romaiko etc., based on the study of texts from the long historical tradition 
of Hellenism*. Even during the last century, a pioneer in the study of modern 
Greek history, Konstantinos Sathas, recognized the importance of Muslim 
and Christian Albanian ethnicities within the framework of modern Greek 
history. What is needed are more studies of the demographic and cultural 
changes in the Balkans between Byzantium and the nineteenth century, not 
uninformed critiques based on abstractions and distortions®. 


33. I have not seen the newspaper article by Konstantinos Vacalopoulos so J cannot 
comment directly upon it. However, Karakasidou also offers a rare reference to a scholarly 
work by Apostolos Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation 1204-1461 (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1970) 2-3. Typically, she misrepresents what ho states concerning the assimila- 
tion of the Slavs in Macedonia implying that he considered them completly assimilated 
by the Ottoman conquest. Vacalopoulos actually states that: “By the beginning of the Tur- 
kish occupation, it would appear that the total assimilation of the Slavs had been effected. 
This was certainly the case in southern Greece, although there may have been a few remnants 
in Western Thessaly and Epirus. All this is not, however, to suggest that the influence of 
the Slavs ceased forever. On the contrary, the peaceful penetration of parts of northern 
Greece, especially Thrace and Macedonia, continued until the Balkan wars of 1912-1913. 
These later immigrants were mostly Bulgarians who came as itinerant rural workers, building 
craftsmen and laborers” (pages 5-6). 

34. For a recent example of this approach by a non-Greek scholar, see David Holton, 
“Ethnic identity and patriotic idealism in the writings of General Makriyannis”, BMGS IX 
(1984/85) 133-160. 

35. See the introductions to each volume of his Mnemeia Ellenikes Istorias. Monumenta 
Hellenicae Historiae. Documents inedits relatifs a l'histoire de la Grece au moyen age, 1-1X 
(Paris, 1880-96). 

36. For a recent example of this kind of research see Anthony Bryer and Heath Lowry 
eds., Continuity and Change in Late Byzantine and Early Ottoman Society (Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C., 1986). One should also note the work of Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual 
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Greek scholars familiar with these highly technical issues are always 
careful to distinguish between Hellenic and Helladic ethnic identification and 
the meaning of particular Greek institutional and ideological terms. This is 
why it is so very important to refer precisely to the time and place that these 
terms are being used based on specific textual or archaeological evidence. 
While there certainly have been examples of poor scholarship on the part of 
Greek scholars, it is incorrect and unfair to condemn everyone based on the 
simplistic reasoning of a few. 

Having imagined that she has “deconstructed” the historical tradition 
of Greek scholarship, Karakasidou finally quotes a historical source con- 
cerning ethnicity in Ottoman Macedonia. This is none other than the British, 
pro-Bulgarian journalist Noel Henry Brailsford, who visited the area during 
1903/04. The point of her quotation is to illustrate that ethnic identification 
among Central Macedonians was vague. However, she does not indicate who 
Brailsford meant by the term Central Macedonians, although it is clear from 
the context that he means Slavic-speakers not Greek speakers. Concerning 
the identification of Slavs with Hellenism, Brailsford also clearly observed 
that: "Under Bishops and Patriarchs it [the Orthodox Church] carried on 
the life of the Byzantine court, and preserved the Greek nationality with the 
Greek form of Christianity. It was a name which confounded Serbs, Bulgars, 
and Greeks under one common designation..."??, Nevertheless, he also knew 
that the circumstances had changed. This is why elsewhere Brailsford identi- 
fied the emerging Slavo-Macedonian consciousness of his day with Bulgaria. 
He stated that: "The Macedonians are Bulgars to-day because a free and 
progressive Bulgaria has known how to attract them", and concluded that the 
Slavo-Macedonians were actually Bulgarians®. 


Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge University Press, 1974) concerning the survival of 
Hellenic cultural practices. It would be extremely useful if someone would build upon tho 
valuable work of F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam Under the Sultans 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1926) concerning the interactions between Christian and Muslim popular culture. The 
subject of demographic changes in the Greek lands during the Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
periods remains little studied. See F. W. Hasluck, "Depopulation in the Aegean Islands and 
the Turkish Conquest", BSA XVII (1910-11) 151-181; Elene Antoniade-Bibikou, ^Eremo- 
mena choria sten Ellada: onas prosorinos apologismos” [Deserted Villages in Greece: A 
Preliminary Report], in Asdrachas, E Oikonomike dome ton Valkanikon Choron 191-235; 
and Poter Topping, “Albanian Settlements in Medieval Greece: Some Venetian Testimonies”, 
in Charanis Studies: Essays in Honor of Peter Charanıs, ed. by Angeliki E. Laiou-Thomada- 
kis (Rutgers University Press, 1980), 261-71. 

37. Brailsford, Macedonia 62. 

38. Brailsford, Macedonia 103. See also the comments of Wilkinson, Maps and Politics 
141-43. 
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The theme of his book is that the fluid nature of Slavic ethnicity in 
Ottoman Macedonia had solidified into a Bulgarian national consciousness 
that was winning over Slavs from previous identifications with Greek and 
Serbian nationalisms. Despite his intimate contact with Slavic peasants 
throughout Ottoman Macedonia, Brailsford did not find any evidence of any 
separate Macedonian ethnicity! On the other hand, despite his attempts to 
minimize the existence of any Greek villages north of Kastoıia, he was also 
aware of the fact that the Greeks had a very strong Hellenic consciousness 
and that it was this fervent nationalism that led them to claim portions of 
Ottoman Macedonia??. Thus, we have another example of deliberate misre- 
presentation of the evidence by Dr. Karakasidou. Brailsford is a source for 
Hellenic continuity and the emergence of Bulgarian national consciousness 
in the region, not the existence of a Slavo-Macedonian ethnicity as she implies. 
She is the one who is falsifiying history not Greece's scholars. 

Rather than selecting the views of one contemporary observer, Karaka- 
sidou should have compared Brailsfoid’s views with those of other con- 
temporaries in order to obtain a clearer picture of what ethnicity and nationa- 
lity meant to the peoples of Macedonia at the time. For example, the distin- 
guished British historian William Miller makes this teliing observation con- 
cerning ethnicity and nationality in Macedonia based on his visit to the region 
a few years prior to Brailsford: 


Another solution of the Macedonian problem has lately been 
proposed. Europe has, it is said, conceded Bulgaria to the Bulgari- 
ans, and Servia to the Servians; why should she no: give Macedonia 
to the Macedonians, either as an autonomous province of Turkey, 
or as an independent Balkan State? This solution, although it re- 
ceived the high approval of Mr. Gladstone, whose services will 
never be forgotten by the Balkan peoples, seems, in my humble 
judgement, impossible. There is no parallel between the case of 


39. Brailsford, Macedonia 100, 123, 197, 200-01, 204. His prejudice against the Greeks 
of Macedonia is very pronounced and extends to his previding what amounts to a narrow 
Bulgarian interpretation of Byzantine history. At one point (p. 218) he states that the Greeks 
of Macedonia: “have degenerated into a race of townsmen, who form an ignoble aristocracy 
of talent, half clerical, half commercial, which exploits an alien peasantry that it despises”. 
Brailsford was writing at a time when the Greek state’s “Macedonian Struggle” was still 
in its early stages. In the subsequent period, the Greek inhabitants of Macedonia were mobili- 
zed to a greater degree than in 1904/5; see Dakin, The Greek Struggle 173, 250-287. 
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Macedonia and the cases of Seıvia and Bulgaria. There is no Mace- 
donian nationality; the whole point of the difficulty in that country 
is that it is a medley of conflicting nationalities, which have nothing 
in common, except perhaps, their discontent with the existing 
regime*®, 


Thus, according to Miller, ethnicity/nationality was so strong and di- 
visive in Macedonia at that time, that he saw no solution to the region’s 
political problems based upon any common cultural consciousness. Yet 
clearly, there were some people in Ottoman Macedonia who had no other 
consciousness other than their Christian/Byzantine identification. How can 
the statements of these two contemporary observers of Macedonian “nationa- 
lity” both be correct? Let me suggest that Miller may have had more ex- 
perience with better educated “Macedonians” and that Brailsford may have 
had more contact with uneducated “Macedonian” peasants. Thus, both 
observations may be valid, but for different levels of Ottoman Macedonia’s 
complex society. It is clear that ethnic and national identity in Macedonia 
was a complicated affair, citing the views of any one primary source in isola- 
tion is distorting and deceptive*!. 

One should also note that the British folklorist, G. F. Abbott, visited 
What he termed the Greek-speaking parts of Macedonia between 1900-1, 
where he gathered an impressive array of local traditions. These traditions, 
drawn from the rural inhabitants of the region should have been carefully 
compared to Brailsford's data and examined for information on cultural/ 
ethnic identification’*. Abbott's work is a classic, and every anthropologist 


40. William Miller, Travels and Politics in the Near East (London, 1898) 388. Brailsford, 
Macedonia 123, means the same thing when he states that: “The atmosphere of Macedonia 
is so poisoned with nationalism that the most enlightened patriot becomes corrupted against 
his will". 

41. Elsewhere, Miller makes the following observation concerning “Macedonian” 
peasants: “Considerable sums of money are spent in the conversion of Bulgarians to the 
Servian nationality, for it is part of the grim irony of the Macedonian question that people 
are as ready to become Serbs or Bulgars for hard cash as they are in more civilized countries 
to vote Liberal or Conservative for a valuable consideration. American missionaries, working 
among Bulgarians of Macedonia, have noticed with surprise that all of a sudden their fami- 
liar disciples have changed their nationality, and blossomed out into full-blown Serbs". 
Miller, Travels and Politics 379. Brailsford, Macedonia 102, made a similar observation. 

42. G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore (Cambridge at the University Press, 1903). 
Abbott enumerates the places he visited and the various informatants he gathered his in- 
formation from, in detail. 
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who has done research on Macedonia should be familiar with it. 

Greek scholars not only recognize how fluid ethnic and national identi- 
fications were in Ottoman Macedonia at the end cf the Nineteenth Century, 
but they have also documented the Greek state’s attempts to take advantage 
of the fact that because of their religious affiliation, many Slavic speakers 
considered themselves Greek at that time®. What Karakasidou has done is 
to confuse scholarship with politics in order to misrepresent the historical 
positions carefully documented by Greek historians. 

In her next section, Karakasidou takes on a “court-like” approach in 
her attempt to condemn Greek scholarship and the Greek government’s 
approach to the Macedonian Question. I will consider the content of these 
portions of her article as a group (pages 10-19)“. Again, the sections are 
based upon largely unsupported assertions derived from heı Slavo-Mace- 
donian informants, allegediy from Florina, and selections from statements 
made in the popular Greek press. 

She begins by repeating the claim of her informants that there were no 
Greeks living in the Florina prior to 1912. While I do not have access to 
Ottoman census data from the region, the presence of a Greek population in 
Florina prior to 1912 has been established beyond question through the 
study of Ottoman documents that survive from archives in Thessaloniki and 
Naoussa, and from the references to Greeks by many travellers who visited 
the region. 


43. Kofos, “Macedonia: National Heritage and National Identity”, 104-09; and his 
“Dilemmas and Orientations of Greek National Policy in Macedonia: 1878-1886”, in Balkan 
Studies XXI 2, (1980) 45-55. Even Brailsford acknowledges this in his own hostile way 
when ho states that: “So far as there is a real Greek party among them it consists mainly 
of the wealthier peasants- priests, moneylenders, storekeepsrs, and innkeepers-...”, Mace- 
donia 198. 

44. The titles of these sections are indicative of her “court-like approach”, these are: 
“Greece versus the people without history: the continuing “falsification of Macedonian 
history”, “The plaintiffs”, and “The defendants”. Apparently she has completely forgotten 
her earlier assertion that the article does not seek to take a position concerning the politi- 
cal crisis concerning the former Yugoslav's republic name and relationship to the “Mace- 
donian Question” within Greece. 

45. For a general overview, ses the article by Nicholas Svoronos on Ottoman Macedonia 
in Macedonia: 4,000 years of Greek History and Civilization 354-386; and Apostolos E. 
Vacalopoulos, History of Macedonia 1364-1833. The documents from the Ottoman archives 
in Thessaloniki and Naousa have been published in Greek translation by LK. Vasdravelles, 
ed., Istorika Archeia Makedonias [Historical Archives of Macedonia] vol. I (Archeion Thes- 
salonikes 1695-1912) vol. II (Archeion Veroias-Naouses 1598-1886) (Thessalonike, 1952, 
1954). The Greek role in the economy and demographics of the region have been considerably 
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While it is true that the Slavo-Macedonian population in northern Greece 
has declined as a result of post-1912 population exchanges based on inter- 
national treaties, warfare, and immigration, the Greek governments has 
formally recognized its existence in census registers up until the 1950's and 
in numerous public pronouncements since that time. The Slavophone popula- 
tion in Florina are Greek citizens and have all the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed to citizens by the Constitution of Greece. It is ridiculous to claim that the 
Greek government is keeping their Slavic ethnicity a secret. Greece has many 
citizens whose languages and customs give them an ethnic identity in addition 
to their Greek nationality. Within Greece's cultural diversity one can find 
populations that maintain levels of Albanian, Italian, Turkish, Vlach, and 
Gypsy ethnic identification, only to name a few. However, with the exception 
of the unique experience of the Muslim minority in Thrace, most of these 
people have become Hellenized and do not formally identify themselves as 
anything other than Greek. 

If Greece refuses to formally recognize a foreign Macedonian national 
consciousness within Greece, it is only because such an ethnic consciousness 
is an artificial construct created by a hostile neighbor with territorial aspira- 
tions. There is no such thing as a Macedonian identity, national or other- 
wise prior to Bulgarian and Yugoslav Communist abstractions in the 1920's 
and aggression in the 1940’s**. This is why the Greek government refers to 


clarified in recent years through the study of a wide variety of documentary and narrativo 
sources. Representative of this literature are the articles collected together in the volume 
edited by Spyros Asdrachas, E olkonomike dome ton valkanikon chronon (150s-190s aionas) 
[Ihe Economic Institutionalization of Balkan Lands (15-19th centuries)] (Melissa, Athens, 
1979). 'The absence of Ottoman census records is also sometimes compensated for by the 
publication and study of tax registers (Kanunnams and mufassal defters); see, John Christos 
Alexander, Towards a History of Post-Byzantine Greece: The Ottoman Kanunnames for the 
Greek Lands, circa 1500-circa 1600 (Athens, 1985); Speros Asdrachas, Mechanismoi tes 
agrotikes oikonomias sten Tourkokratia [Mechanisms of the agricultural economy during 
the Tourkokratia] (Themelio, Athens, 1978), and his more recent remarks in Zetemata 
Istorias [Historical Issues] (Themelio, Athens, 1983). 

46. Duncan M. Perry, The Politics of Terror 19-20, who has studied Macedonian Libera- 
tion Movements relying primarily upon Slavic sources, writes the following about Mace- 
donian ethnicity: “It was not unsual, during the period under study, [early 1900's] to identify 
a person from the Macedonian vilayets as belonging to a "Macedonian" nationality, and 
there is no reason to believe, on the basis of extant documents, that the Slavs of Macedonia 
in general used the term in an ethnic sense. Rather, occasionally, one finds it employed to 
identify the inhabitants of the Macedonia province, no matter what their ethnic background". 
H. R. Wilkinson who studied the issue from the point of view of ethnographic cartography 
concluded that a national Macedonian movement did not really emerge until the war years 
of 1940-45; see Wilkinson, Maps and Politics 150-152, 326. 
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them as Slavophone Greeks. Karakasidou is unable to produce any credible 
evidence of a Macedonian ethnic or national consciousness prior to this 
period. Even Brailsford, a source she cites, does not indicate the existence 
of any “Macedonian” consciousness in the region. What he found was a 
vague Christian consciousness based upon and reinforced by Ottoman ad- 
ministrative patterns and Bulgarian nationalism. 

Next, Karakasidou presents a simplistic account of the nineteenth cen- 
tury struggle between the Bulgarian Exarchate and Greek Patriarchate which 
misrepresents the complexity of ethnic and national identification. She does 
this in order to lend historical legitimacy to her various accusations concer- 
ning Greek government policy towards the Slavic minority in northern Greece. 
She attempts to link Greece’s supposed refusal to allow Slavo-Macedonians 
to speak their own language today (which she has not proven), to this Nine- 
teenth Century struggle. 

Religious affiliation, not language, was the determining factor in Nine- 
teenth century Ottoman Macedonia. This remained true, long after the 
Crimean War. Many non-Greek speaking groups—Slav, Vlach, Albanian— 
were identified as part of the Greek millet because of their religious affilia- 
tion with the Gieek Patriarchate of Constantinople. This was also why many 
non-Greek speaking Christians in Ottoman Macedonia also played a role 
during the Greek War of Liberation*’. 

When in 1870, the Ottoman government allowed the Bulgarian Exarchate 
to establish church communities in the same territory under the jurisdiction 
of the Greek Patriarchate, this led to a struggle along jurisdictional grounds. 
Linguistic identification was not the only determining factor in this struggle, 
but a broader cultural identification linked to Greek, Bulgarian, Serb and 
Russian territorial aspirations. In fact, the Greek Patriarchate had conceded 
that Bulgarian could be used as a liturgical language prior to 1870 in some 
areas of Ottoman Macedonia“. As has already been noted, many Slavic 
speakers in Ottoman Macedonia remained under the jurisdiction of the Greek 
Patriarchate even after the schism and were called “Grecomans” as a result*?. 

Karakasidou also presents the policy of the Greek Patriarchate as being 
identical with that of the Greek state, a presentation which is highly inac- 
curate. True to its Byzantine tradition of ecumenicalism, the Patriarch of 


47. M. B. Sakellariou, ed., Macedonia: 4,000 Years of Greek History 444-84; Vacalo- 
poulos, History of Macedonia 584-688. 

48. Dakin, The Greek Struggle in Macedonia 13-14; and his The Unification of Greece 122. 

49. Kofos, “Dilemmas and Orientations of Greek Policy in Macedonia", 49. 
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Constantinople did not promote the narrow irridentist and nationalist policies 
of the Greek state in Ottoman Macedonia. This conservative ecumenicalism 
led to conflict between the Patriarchate and the Greek government®®. As far 
as the Greek government was concerned it sought to counter the nationalist 
approach of the Bulgarian Exarchate by using the same means. The Exarchate 
deliberately sought to create a Bulgarian consciousness among the Slavic 
speakers in Ottoman Macedonia, with Russian and Ottoman support. Its 
purpose was to bolster territorial claims in the region as Bulgaria began its 
movement towards independence, state-formation and expansion. 

Typically, Karakasidou misrepresents Article X of the Ottoman firman 
of 1870 to which she refers. Stavrianos does not say that voting for the 
Exarchate was to be on the basis of language since the firman does not in- 
dicate this9!, In fact, in the opinion of the British historian, Douglas Dakin, 
who wrote a detailed work on the “Macedonian Struggle”, linguistic affinity 
was ultimately not decisive??, 

The language issue affords Karakasidou with another opportunity to 
repeat her undocumented accusations of Slav repression against the Greek 
government. She repeats the claim that Slavo-Macedonian is a language 
distinct from Bulgarian and Serbian, based on her informants and the one 
linguistic study she cites. As 1 have indicated earlier, this issue cannot be 
decided on the basis of her Florina informants and the Friedman study. Since 
she does not know either language herself, Karakasidou should be more 
cautious in dismissing the opinions of other scholars familiar with both 
languages. Her reference to the Greek position on this language question 


50. Evangelos Kofos, “Patriarch Joachim III (1878-1884) and the Irredentist Policy 
of the Greek State", JMGS IV, 2 (October 1986) 107-120. 

51. L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans Since 1453 (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965) 519: 
"But Article X of the firman provided that additional territories might adhere to the new 
church if two thirds or more of the population so voted". A pro-Serbian tract claims to quote 
from the text of the actual firman: "If the Orthodox population of any place over and above 
those already enumerated should express an unanimous desire, or if at least two-thirds 
of the population of such a place should express a desire to come under the authority of the 
Exarchate, and thoir desire be approved as legitimate, it shall be fulfilled". Balkanicus, 
The Aspirations of Bulgaria (London, 1915) 232. 

52. Dakin, The Greek Struggle in Macedonia 17: "As events were to show, however, 
language was not the decisive weapon in this war of propaganda, ecclesiastical ties, social 
prestige and sheer conservatiam proved to be of greater consequence. Language, in fact, 
did not unite the Slavs of Macedonia: in so far as it was of importance it merely divided them 
by subjecting them to the rival Bulgarian and Serbian propogandas". 

53. Brailsford, Macedonia, 101 states that: “Language teaches us very little. The differen- 
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is based on an article in the tabloid magazine Tachydromos, a source that 
can hardly represent any Greek position on this question of linguistics. Tachy- 
dromos should never be cited for anything other than an example of modern 
Greek popular culture—her example is therefore not worthy of serious com- 
ment. 

The author continues to repeat her usual allegations, based on her Slavo- 
Macedonian informants and little else. Again we hear about the excesses of 
the Metaxas dictatorship and all sorts of repression of minority rights by 
subsequent governments. In order to bolster her “court-like” style, she presents 
examples of what Greek politicians and “analysts” have recently written 
about the Slavo-Macedonian problem in the Greeks press. Apparently, she 
has forgotten that her article is supposed to be an anthropologically informed 
ciitique. Her purpose is to ridicule the Greek government's concerns over 
supposed Slavo-Macedonian links to foreign states and disloyal irridentist 
activities. However, citations from tbe Greek press should always be used 
with caution, since Greek journalism is often influenced by party politics and 
does not usually reflect more balanced official government positions. Greece's 
many newspapers represent all manner of extremes, and one can “document” 
almost any assertion on Slavo-Macedonians or anyone else based on this 
kind of evidence alone. 

What is more to the point, is what Karakasidou has not done in these 
sections of her article, that is, to provide a historical context for the Greek 
government's policy towards and concerns about the Slavic minority in nor- 
thern Greece. Her references to the Greek press are not provided with any 
contextual basis except for her very limited discussion of the pre-1919 irriden- 
tist struggle. In fact, it can be demonstrated that it is not true that “most 
Slavo-Macedonian activists have never sought to secede from Greece or 
to change the country's borders in any way" (pp. 13-14) as she asserts, if one 
studies the historical record. 

While one could repeat the various accusations of Slavo-Macedonian 
disloyalty that have been published in the Greek press, such “documentation” 


ces between literary Servían and Bulgarian are not considerable, but they are very definite. 
The Macedonian dialect is neither one nor the other, but in certain ‘structural features it 
agrees rather with Bulgarian rather than Serbian”. The German scholar G. Weigand also 
considered it very similar to Bulgarian; see Wilkinson, Maps and Poltics 331. One should 
noto the ease with which Stoyan Pribichevich was able to communicate with the Slavophones 
of Northern Greece using Bulgarian and Serbo-Croatian. Se the excerpts from his observa- 
tions quoted below as part of my analysis. 
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would prove nothing. However, several Greek and non-Greek scholars have 
carefully documented the past political activities of the Slavic minority of 
northern Greece utilizing a wide variety of primary sources. I have already 
alluded to some of these published studies during several portions of my 
analysis. Although, one should read them to gain a full understanding of the 
dimensions of the historical context and political problems that this issue has 
forced upon the Greek government, I will summarize some of their conclu- 
sions here in order to illustrate their importance™, Obviously, this overview 
will distort the complexity and fluidity of the changing situation in northern 
Greece during the twentieth century, but at least I hope it will supply some 
of the missing context. 

The Slavic minority of northern Greece have never acted as a uniform 
block with regard to “Macedonian” ethnicity, Bulgarian, Rumanian and 
Serbian nationality, communism, or Greek cultural/national consciousness. 
Even at the turn of the century, like most Balkan peasants, many of these 
Slavo-Macedonians continued to maintain a local (their village, or group 
of villages) and religious (Christian/Muslim/Jewish) identification. Since 
Greek was the language of faith and Hellenic culture was still dominant in 
the Christian millet, anyone who aspired to advancement within this millet 
would obtain some level of this language and culture. 

As we have seen, this situation began to change towards the end of the 
Nineteenth century. Th2 irıidentist aspirations of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Rumania all played a role in constructing ethnic and national identifica- 
tions among this population. Even persons in the same village opted for dif- 
fering identifications and changed them as the need arose. All three Balkan 
states utilized the power of church, educational and cultural institutions to 
influence ethnic/national identification in Ottoman Macedonia. Even Russia 
played a role in its effort to promote Pan-Slavism. Peaceful methods of per- 
suasion finally gave way to intermittent warfare that only came to a temporary 
end with the armistice of World War I. During this period, what was to be- 
come the Slavic minority of northern Greece, took various sides in the struggle, 
but largely supported Bulgarian irridentism. This pıo-Bulgarian sentiment 


54. The overview has been distilled from the following studies: Those of E. Kofos, 
Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia; “The Impact of the Macedonian Question on 
the Civil Conflict in Greece”; “The Macedonian Question: The Politics of Mutation”; and 
“National Heritage and Nacional Identity in Nineteenth-and Twentieth-Century Mace- 
donia"; G. Th. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic 246-252; and Joseph S. Roucek, Balkan 
Politics: International Relations in No Man’s Land (Stanford University Press, 1948). Con- 
cerning the 1940's see the additional citations in note 6, above. 
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did not disappear when Greece won control over the area during the wars 
of 1912-13. 

The territorial settlements of the Balkan Wars and the First World War 
shattered Bulgaria’s dream of a greater Bulgaria that would include all of 
what was Ottoman Macedonia. Unfortunately, at the end of these conflicts, 
Bulgaria refused to accept the territorial settlement imposed upon it and 
continued to support terrorist activities. 

The Bulgarian-Greek Convention of 1919/20 allowed for the voluntary 
movement of minority populations between the two countries. Much of the 
Greek population of Bulgaria chose to repatriate to Greece. A significant 
number of Slavs remained in northern Greece largely under the instructions 
of the Bulgarian Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO). 
The followers of this organization had committed many atrocities against the 
Greek population of northern Greece during the Balkan Wars and the 
Bulgarian occupation of Eastern Macedonia in 1915-18. Since its establish- 
ment in 1893, IMRO had called for a separate Macedonian entity either 
within Bulgaria or as an autonomous state. 

In the 1920’s the settlement of Greek refugees in the regions of Florina 
and Edessa added to the resentment of the Slavs living there and stimulated 
more conflict between the area’s Greek and Slavic population. From the 
Slavic point of view, land that should have been theirs was handed over to 
refugee outsiders. Thus, local issues over land combined with Bulgarian 
propaganda to alienate large portions of this Slavic minority from the Greek 
Venizelist government. 

By the 1930’s IMRO’s left wing had come to an accommodation with 
the Bulgarian Communist party. This accommodation sought the creation 
of a united and independent Macedonia within a Communist Balkan Federa- 
tion. The policy was modified but largely accepted by the KKE, the Greek 
Communist party, during the same period. Some of the Slavs living within 
the border regions of Florina and Edessa supported this pro-Bulgarian com- 
munist program and this may be the reason why the Metaxas regime imposed 
a seiies of harsh measures upon the region. The incompetence and short- 
sightlessness of these unusual assimilationist measures made the resentment 
already present because of the land issue regarding Greek refugees, even worse. 
The policies of the dictatorship drove even more of the Slavs of the region 
into the pro-Bulgarian and communist camps. 

With the Second World War, the pro-Bulgarian factions among the 
Slavs of northern Greece were able to take revenge upon their Greek neigh- 
bors. Bulgaria directly occupied eastern portions of Greek Macedonia, and 
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made every effort to incorporate areas such as Florina and Edessa as well. 
Advantages were given to any Slavs who expressed pro-Bulgarian sympathies, 
and armed intervention was used to convince Greeks to leave. Towards the 
end of the German occupation, Bulgarian officers were able to extend their 
jurisdiction directly into Western Greek Macedonia and conduct a reign of 
terror upon their perceived enemies. 


This is how a well-known American Balkan specialist described the situa- 
tion: 


Towards the end of 1943, the [Macedonian-Bulgarian] Com- 
mittee of Kastoria was in dissolution, largely as the result of the 
Italian surrender. Many of its members had joined EAM (Greek 
National Liberation Front), taking their weapons with them. Kalt- 
seff, a Bulgarian officer ... used those who remained to reinforce 
the Okhrana who in Greek territory—in the 1egions of Kastoria, 
Edessa, and Florina—numbered nearly a thousand armed men 
recruited from the Slavophone population of Greek Macedonia. 

Kaltseff, who took his instructions from Sofia and from the 
BMPO [the Vatresna Makedonska Revolutiona Organizatsia], 
suggested to the Germans that the whole population of Greek 
Macedonia should be armed. The Germans and Sofia then supplied 
the arms which were distributed by the agents of BMPO; many 
Slavophone peasants were recruited by force. Officers of the Bulga- 
rian Reserve were appointed chiefs, under Kaltseff, of the Okhrana, 
in the districts of Edessa, Florina, Kastoria, and Yennitsa. 

About the middle of 1943, EAM created a special force of its 
own, named SNOF (the Slaviomacedonski Nationalen Osvobodite- 
len Front), the Slav-Macedonian Liberation Front, recruited from 
among the Greek Slavophones. Collaboration between the Bulga- 
rian-controlled Okkraina and the EAM controlled SNOF followed 
upon an agreement that Macedonia should become autonomous. 
Patriotic Greeks in the ranks of EAM were reported to the Germans 
or Italians; many were executed but none of the pro-Bulgarian 
members were molested. Many Bulgarian Communists were appoin- 
ted to commands in EAM and—by agreement with KKE, the Greek 
Communist Party—executed Greek patriots who had joined EAM, 
especially professional people, police officers, and priests, if they 
refused to support the political purpose of KKE or opposed the 
demands of the Slavophone members for Macedonian autonomy 
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on the charge of being “Fascists” or “Reactionaries”. 

The special task assigned to SNOF by EAM was to represent 
the Greek Slavophones and to organize a Slav-Macedonian ad- 
ministration. The Macedonians who had a grievance against the 
Greeks now had the opportunity to exact vengeance, as well as to 
work and fight for Macedonian autonomy...®. 


Supsequent research has shown that the policies of EAM were more 
complex than is indicated above, but on the whole the assessment of the 
situation he presents was correct. Many of the Slavs of northern Greece were 
directly involved either by choice or circumstance in movements for autonomy 
and the overthrow of the Greek government. This was the situation, when it 
became clear to Bulgaria that it had lost the war and would have to give up 
the territory it had seized in Greek Macedonia. Then, the initiative for Mace- 
donian autonomy passed to the Yugoslav communists under Tito. 

Recently released documents prove that the genesis for a Yugoslav 
dominated Macedonian republic was crafted with the approval of Stalin. 
The plan fit in well with Soviet ambitions in the Balkans before the break- 
down in Yugoslav-Soviet cooperation. In August 1944, Marshal Tito and 125 
Macedonian delegates met in southern Yugoslavia and proclaimed the crea- 
tion of an autonomous Macedonia with federal Yugoslavia. Thus, Yugo- 
slavia replaced Bulgaria as an active supporter of the separatist movements 
of Slavo-Macedonians in northern Greece. 

There is no need to discuss here the protracted struggles and tragedies 
that took place during the Greek civil war during the late 1940's. It is suffi- 
cient to mention that as the military fortunes of EAM/ELAS waned, it came 
to rely more and more on manpower provided buy the Slavophones living 
along the Yugoslav border nearest their supply lines. These special SNOF 
units largely consisted of Slavophones from northern Greece who wished to 
incorporate this territory into a separate Macedonian state. When Tito closed 
his border to the Communist revolutionaries in 1949, many of the Slavs of 
northern Greece retreated and found refuge in the new Yugoslav republic 
of Macedonia. From thete they continued to agitate for the fulfillment of 
their dream of a united Macedonia. 

Despite their defeat, the Communist states of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
continued to press for border changes in Greek Macedonia throughout the 
1950’s. Many of the Slavs who ıemained behind in Greek Macedonia bore 


55. Roucek, Balkan Politics. International Relations in No Man's Land 161-62. 
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the stigma, rightly or wrongly, of having supported foreign occupation and 
the separation of Greek Macedonia from the Greek state. Much bloodshed 
had been spilled among Greek and Slav neighbors in the region. In the politi- 
cally charged atmosphere of post-war Greece, local vengeance combined 
with Cold War politics. It was for this reason, that these regions continued 
to be particularly sensitive for the Gieek government and why troops had 
to be stationed near them to protect the borders. 

The brief summary I have provided constitutes some of the well documen- 
ted historical context for the present crisis concerning the former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia and the Slavic minority of northern Greece. Obviously, 
the memoties and issues that were at the forefront of the Greek government's 
struggle for survival barelv fifty years ago, are relevant to the issues of minority 
rights that Dr. Karakasidou has raised in her article. It is my understanding 
that the Greek government refuses to use the technical term “minority” in 
connection with the Slavs that remain in Florina, because of diplomatic 
considerations. This necessity has been forced upon it because the technical 
recognition of minorities within Greece has allowed Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
to claim authority over Greek territory in the past. 

Given the circumstances I have outlined above, it is understandable 
that abuses of minority rights may have occurred in some of the villages in 
which Karakasidou has done her field research. Local vengeance is a Balkan 
phenomenon, and there may have been cases of local Greek officials who 
have abused their authority. However, it is also clear that such abuses cannot 
be documented using the testimony of unnamed local informants whose 
motivation may be related to the protracted acrimony that expresses itself 
as irridentist nationalism. Certainly, such testimony cannot be used blankly 
to condemn the Greek government and the academic community as a whole. 

A more “scholarly” approach to these questions should have included 
not only the historical context, but also a critical analysis of the findings of 
international and governmental organizations on minority rights within 
Greece, While these sources are not always reliable or objective, they provide 


56. She mentions the U.S. Department of State's Country Reports on Human Rights 
Prectices for 1990 (Governmeat Printing Office, 1991) 1166-1175, but does not discuss its 
contents. Previous U.S. Department of State Country Reports on Human Rights Practices 
do not mention the violation of Slavo-Macedonian minority rights. In October 1989 a British 
organization called The Minority Rights Group issued a report on Balkan minorities which 
criticizes Greece’s treatinent of its Slavo-Macedonian minority: Hugh Poulton with 
MLI/HRC, Minorities in the Balkans: The Minority Rights Group, Report No. $2 (London, 
1989) 30-32. The sections concerning the Slavo-Macedonians were writien by Hugh Poulton, 
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some basis for comparison with accounts in the popular press and official 
Greek documents. This kind of professional analysis however, falls under 
the purview of international lawyers and political scientists not historians 
and anthropologists. Most historians recognize the limitations imposed upon 
their study of contemporary events because of governmental restrictions over 
diplomatic and other official documents. As I have indicated elsewhere, even 
the documentary evidence for the study of the policies of the Metaxas regime 
concerning Slavs in northern Greece is not as available as it could be. When 
one tries to deal with rapidly changing issues of one’s own day with incomplete 
and biased information, a one-sided journalistic account is often the result. 
It is difficult to obtain reliable material for an objective analysis of Balkan 
history for the last thirty years. 

Finally, there is at least one indication that Dr. Karakasidou has exag- 
gerated the extent of Greece’s supposed Slavo-Macedonian repression. This 
evidence comes from Stoyan Pribichevich, a well -informed Yugoslav-Ameri- 
can, who wrote a recent book on Macedonia from the perspective of Skopje?". 
Since this source is hostile to Greek views concerning the existence of a Mace- 
donian consciousness and ethnicity, its perspective cannot be attributed to 
Greek propaganda. I will quote the most relevant portions: 


In 1961 the president of the Macedonian government held an 
international press conference in Skopje. I asked about the situation 
of the Macedonian Slavs in Greece; he replied that they were ex- 
posed to “extermination”, because they were being forced to re- 
nounce their Janguage and to emigrate. The Yugoslav press did not 
publish this statement, but the French press did. An exchange of 
recriminations between Athens and Belgrade ensued, and I decided 
to see for myself. The Greek ambassador in Belgrade advised me 
to go to Athens. There the Greek foreign minister, Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza, organized a trip for me in the border of northern 
Greece (Greek Macedonia)... 

The Greek foreign minister, in his office in January 1962, 
explained the “Macedonian question” to me as follows. International 
recognition of a national minority implies the admission of a foreign 


a specialist in Balkan affairs who studied at London University and Skopje University, 
then Yugoslavia. 

57. Stoyan Pribichevich was foı many years Associate Editor of Fortune, and a frequent 
contributer to Foreign Policy Association publications. He was a Time correspondent 
during World War II, at one point representing the American Press in Tito’s headquarters. 
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territorial claim, and Greece will neve: sign a treaty regarding the 
protection of a Macedonian-Slav minority. Such a treaty would 
imply the right of foreign supervision and intervention on Greek 
territory. Besides, Macedonian Slavs are not a nationality. In Yugo- 
slavia, in twenty years or so, there may be created a Macedonian 
nation in the fullest sense of the word. “That is their affair”, he said. 
In Greece, it is different... 

In 1962 I took off in a government jeeplike station wagon for 
Kastoria, near the Albanian frontier... 

My official driver said he was a Bulgar, and we conversed in 
Bulgarian and Serbian (the two languages and the Macedonian 
being similar) in restaurants and with policemen on our way to 
Kastoria. He took me to a restaurant in Kastoria whose owner 
told me in Macedonian Slav that Fe was a Makedonec. He spoke 
to me freely and 1epeatedly in his Macedonian Slav before his Greek 
customers. He refused to do so on the following day in front of tax 
collectors who had come to inspect his books and he later protested 
in Greek against being addressed by me in Serbian. Later he spoke 
in Macedonian again. 

Florina lies in an immense lush valley below the forbidding, 
snow capped Yugoslav frontier mountains. Markos’ guerrillas 
never conquered this town either, but they controlled all the sur- 
rounding hills, where as Jate as 1962 shepherds were maimed or 
blown to pieces in the still uncleared minefields. On Sunday mor- 
nings you could hear songs of soldiers marching outside Florina 
to the sound of drum beats and bugle calls, while the town square 
still displays two cannon pieces captured from the guerrillas. No one 
in Greek Macedonia is allowed to forget who won the guerrilla war. 

On market day, which is Saturday, you can see many Mace- 
donian Slav costumes and hear much Macedonian Sıav talk in the 
Florina marketplace. And you can see and hear Macedonian Slav 
peasant women discussing the various items for sale and their prices 
in the Florina shops. Unlike the Yugoslav Macedonian female 
costumes, the costumes of the Slav women in Greek Macedonia 
are rather on the somber side and show little diversity. In front, 
women regularly wear heavy, ruglike aprons, black or of another 
dark color, with vertical red stripes. White kerchiefs cover their 
heads and chins. Occasionally you will notice elegant sleeveless 

. coats with tight waists and embroidered borders. 
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In the Florina district prefect’s office I talked to two Aegean 
Macedonian returnees from Yugoslavia, who had come to receive 
a Greek government loan to develop their land. They had been led 
away at the age of six and said, in Macedonian Slav in the presence 
of the prefect, that they had been treated well in Yugoslavia and 
given good food and good schcoling... 

Many Macedonian Slavs, however, live in the countryside out- 
side Edessa. On market day (Saturday) they stream into town in 
their costumes and you can overhear much Slav. As in Florina, I 
saw Slav “repatriates” in Edessa, this time not former children but 
former Slav guerrillas returned from abroad and receiving agri- 
cultural loans. Also in Edessa I found confirmation of the fact that 
urbanization aided Hellenization: a physician, born Slav, spoke 
Slav and Greek but felt himself to be a Greek; his peasant mother 
who lived with him spoke only Slav and felt herself to be a Slav. 

My observations and conclusions concerning Greek Macedonia 
were as follows: 

Most “Slavophones” proclaimed themselves “Macedonians” 
to me. Some said they were Bulgars. One emphasized that he was 
a Greek in front of government tax officials. Almost all spoke Slav 
before Greek officials... 

Yugoslavia lost the civil war in Greece. She can now ıealisti- 
cally demand only elementary human rights for the Aegean Mace- 
donians: free use of their language and freedom from racial and 
economic discrimination. Despite certain pressures and incidents, 
the general toleration of the Macedonian Slav language and the 
apparently fair distribution of social security benefits and agri- 
cultural loans which I observed could provide the basis for a lasting 
Yugoslav-Greek understanding on the “Macedonian” question...®. 


T ask the reader to compare the observations from 1962 quoted above, 


by someone who did not need a translator to communicate with Slav infor- 


58. Stoyan Pribichevich, Macedonia Its People and History (The Pennsylvania State 


University Press, 1982) 237-38, 242-44, 247. I have not quoted from a section entitled: “Slav 
Villages under Greek Language Oaths” (pp. 245-47) since the author had no first-hand 
experience concerning these oaths However, he does report that when he visited some of 
these villages in which language oaths were allegedly administered in 1962, he heard Slav 
being spoken. 
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mants in Edessa, Kastoria, and Florina, to the tone and content of Dr. Kara- 
kasidou’s “field research”. While one cannot accept the observations of any 
single observer as conclusive, those of Pribichevich should at minimum, 
cause us to question the objectivity of Karakasidou’s many assertions con- 
cerning Greek government repression. The differences aie even more striking, 
when one considers that Pribichevich relates observations from his visit to 
tbe region only a dozen years after the end of the Gieek Civil war, while 
Karakasidou gathered her information in the late 1980’s. Either Greece has 
become less tolerant of Florina’s Slavic population since 1962, or as I have 
tried to show, Dr. Karakasidou’s article misrepresents the situation. 

I believe that the many discrepancies, omissions and misrepresentations 
to which I have called attention in my analysis of this article speak for them- 
selves??, Their number and pattern make it obvious that despite what she says, 
her study is a polemic disguised as anthropology. 


59. The pattern continues to the end of her article. For example, on page 25, footnote 
37, she claıms that Greek history books mark no reference to the Slavic Macedonian [linden 
Revolt against the Turks on 2 August 1903. This is clearly not the case, since the revolt is 
discussed in Macedonia: £,000 Years of Greek History and Civilization 472-3, and other 
Greek history books. Even Greek junior high school books mention the revolt, see Vas. 
Vl. Sphyroeras, Istoria neotere kai synchrone (Organismos ekdoseos didaktikon vivlion, 
3 gymmasiou, Athens, 1991) 273-4. I owe the observation concerning the 1903 revolt to 
Dr. Speros Vryonis Jr. 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE IN 1993 


L SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
1. Research Programmes 


In 1993, the Institute for Balkan Studies has been engaged in research 
significant both within Greece and abroad. This research involved individual 
and collective studies done by the Institute’s research-associates, a» well as 
by external ones, assigned to carry out studies within their particular field. 
The Institute is conducting the following research programmes: 

1. A three-year research programme on Thrace from antiquity to modern 
times, with the participation of professors from Greek and foreign univer- 
sities, Institute researchers and researchers from the Academy of Athens. 
Twenty-two researchers are participating in the programme: the Institute 
has already begun publishing their findings as monographs. The particular 
works that have already been published are: X. KOTZAGEORGI - A. PANAGIO- 
TOPOULOU, Nedregn xav Zéyyoovn Iatogla 9c @odums. Bflioyoapixdc 
Oönyös, Thessaloniki 1993 (IMXA 253) and E. ZEGKINES, Ov Movoovludvor 
Ablyyavos tys Ooûdxns, Thessaloniki 1994 (IMXA 255). 

2. Research and studies on the history of Northern Greece, with parti- 
cular emphasis placed on the history of Macedonia both throughout history 
and in modern times, and on the expansionist policies of its neighbours to 
the north. Thus far, within the framework of this programme, archival 
material from Western Europe and from the U.S.A. have been researched, 
and initial findings in the following fields have been published: a. Resurgent. 
Irredentism. Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Nationalist Aspirations 
(1934-1992), ed. by B. Kondis, K: Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. D. Stefanidis, 
Thessaloniki 1993 (IMXA 251). b. H ensxrarımn nolruer roy Lxonlov. Xvi - 
Aoyn eyyodgar (1934-1992), ed. by. B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, 
Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993 (IMXA 254). 
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3. A research programme on the Greeks of Albania from the establish- 
ment of the state of Albania until today. Five researchers are participating 
in the programme; a collection of archival material from Greece, Albania, 
Italy, Great Britain, the U.S.A. and France is included, the greater part of 
which has been completed. Already being prepared for printing is a collection 
of documents from foreign archives dealing with the Greek minority in 
Albania during the period of 1921-1993: The Greek Minority in Albania: A 
Documentary Record, 1921-1993. In addition, the Institute for Balkan Studies 
is conducting research on the Chams issue during the period of 1923-1945, 
based on primary sources from Greek and foreign archives. 

4. Institute associates have, upon approval from and in collaboration 
with the General Secretariat of Greeks Abroad, already begun a research 
programme on Greek Communities in Bulgaria, which deals with their history 
throughout the last two centuries. The programme is due to last one and a 
half years, at which time it is estimated that the research findings will be 
published. 

5. Finally, the Institute for Balkan Studies is also carrying out a research 
programme pertaining to the Bulgarian occupation of Eastern Macedonia 
and Thrace (1941-1944), based on archival material from Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., and Greek state archives in Thessaloniki and Athens. 


2. Activities of our consultants and scholar-associates 


The President of the Institute, Prof. Antonios-Aimilios N. Tachiaos: 

On August 30-September 3, 1993, in Bratislava, Slovakia, he took part 
in the International Congress of Slavic Studies and the meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee of Slavists. 

On April 4, 1993, he gave a lecture to a crowded audience, organized in 
Florina by the Association of Monasteriotes, on: "The Role of Greek 
Diaspora in the World of the Slavs". 


The Director of the Institute, Prof. Basil Kondis: 

On May 12-13, he took part in the congress on: "Greek -Turkish Rela- 
tions: Trends and Perspectives", organized in Athens by the ELIAMEP (Hellenic 
Foundation for European and Foreign Policy), with a SOHDDUNIERHON: on: 
“The Role of Turkey in Albania”. 

‘On ‘May 21-24, he participated in the congress on: “Hellenism Today. 
Crisis and Overcoming”, organized in Athens by the Co-ordinating Center 
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of Hellenism, with a communication on: “The Genesis of the Northern 
Epirus Question: The Historical Dimension”. 

Finally, on September 22-27, he took part in the congress on: “Eastern 
Orthodoxy in a Post-Communist World”, organized in Porto Carras by the 
ELIAMEP (Hellenic Foundation for European and Foreign Policy), in collabora- 
tion with the Vryonis Center and the Institute, with a communication on: 
“The Church of Albania: A Historical Perspective”. 

He published the following works: 

1. “La dimension internationalle de la guerre civile en Grèce (1946-1949)”, 
Guerres Mondiales et Contemporains, 172 (1993) 49-66. 

2. Resurgent Irredentism. Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Nationalist 
Aspirations (1934-1992), edited by B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. 
D. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 68 (IMXA 251). 

3. H enexvavvaj noAvcunj vov Lonia (1984-1992 ), edited by B. Kondis, 
K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 79 (MXA 254). 


The Debuty-Director of the Institute and Director of the School of Balkan 
Languages, Constantine Papoulidis: 

He took part in the International Congress on the Holy Mountain, 
organized in Thessaloniki by the Society of Macedonian Studies (29/10-1/11/ 
1993), with a communication on: “The Governor of the Holy Mountain”. 

He published the following works: 

1. O EAAqnuxóc xóouoc vov Avtavivov Kapustin (1817-1894). Zuußoin 
orny noi tno Poolas ovg Xoicriavu Avarody to 190 adva, Thes- 
saloniki 1993, p. 199 (IMXA 248). 

2. Ayıogeitixd - Zvlloy psheror ayıopsırızdv Üsuárov tns ueraßv- 
Cavrıvýs xan vedrsong enoxns, Karyai/Hagion Oros 1993, p. 280. 

3. “Greteskie perevody ‘Sinopsisa’ Innokentija Giselja”, Cyrillometho- 
dianum 12 (1988) 41-65 (released in 1993). 

The introduction of the article was published as: “OL edAAnvixéc peta- 
ppéoeis tov épyov 'Eóvoncig TOV apyın. Ivvoxevtlov Gizelja", Protaton 43 
(1993) 154-158. 

4. “Greek manuscripts in Moscow”, Balkan Studies 32 (1991) 172-177 
(released in 1993). 

"5. “Les Grecs de Russie au 19e siècle et au début du 20e”, Balkan Studies 
32 (1991) 235-269 (released in 1993). 

6. “L’Institut Archéologique Russe de Constantinople (1894-1914)”, 

Etudes Balkaniques 2-4 (Sofia 1992) 64-65 (released in 1993). 
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7. «@emiotokAñs A. LoAOpdc. Evag romtng tng Atacropdg», Tóuoc 
tiuntixdg K. N. Toiavragd/Aov, Patra 1993, p. 707-711. 
8. «Kopupalor “EAAnves $ópacav otm Pooía», Maxsóovonj Zan} 323 
(1993) 36-38. 
9. Book reviews: 
a. P. Byzoukides, H Grauaprvuola taw Bopelov Hrsigwraw... 
b. N. Polites, Iyworol somal dnuotimar aoudıarv... 
c. K. Lameras, H nespi Mixoác Aolas xat twv ev avrý Kovsroyor- 
otiavéy, Balkan Studies 33 (1992) 167-169 (released in 1993). 
d. O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorzième siécle..., Protaton 41 (1993) 
100-101. 


The research-associate Ms Georgia Ioannidou-Bitsiadou: 

She published the study: “The Bavarian Loan and Chancellor Bismarck's 
Intervention in the Greek-Turkish Dispute over Greece's Borders (1878-81)", 
Balkan Studies 34 (1993) 73-83. 


The research-associate Mr Kyriakos D. Kenirotis: 

On March 30, he gave a lecture at the Open University of the Municipality 
of Euosmos on: *Post-Communist Bulgaria and the Macedonian Question". 

On April 26, he gave a lecture at the Open University of the Municipality 
of Florina on: “The Macedonian Question in the Post-Communist Bulgaria". 

On May 4, he participated in a round table conference at the Institute of 
International Economic Relations of Athens with a communication on: “The 
Course of Post-Communist Bulgaria". 

On August 3-6, he gave a course of lectures at the International Summer 
School held by the Institute on: “Contemporary Balkans; Itineracy on South- 
Eastern Europe”. 

On September 14-19, in Fribourg, Switzerland, he took part in a congress 
On minorities in the Balkans with a communication on: “Myths and Realities 
about the Minorities in Greece: The Case of the Muslim Chams of Epirus”. 

He published the following studies: 

1. Resurgent Irredentism. Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Nationalist 
Aspirations (1934-1992), edited by B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. 
D. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 68 (IMXA 251). 

2. H snexvavudcj nolitixý voy Zxonlar (1934-1992), edited by B. Kon- 
dis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 79 (IMXA 
254). A 
3. “Parteien und Gewerkschaften in Bulgarien nach dem Sturz Zivkovs 
(1989-1991)", Balkan Studies 33 (1992) 155-166 (released in 1993). 
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4. “Die griechisch-bulgarischen Beziehungen nach dem Ende der Ara 
Zivkov (10/11/1989)”, Südosteuropa 7-8 (1993) 420-433. 

5. “Prosti uroci po obsebvane na imena i simboli”, article in the news- 
paper Standart (16/2/1993) 7. 


The research-associate Mr Spyros Sfetas: 

He participated in the inter-balkan conference on Balkan nationalisms, 
organized by the Center for Political Sciences of the University of Sofia (May 
13-15, 1993, in Veliko Tărnovo), with a communication on: “Typologie der 
Balkan-Nationalismen im 19./20. Jahrhundert und in der post-kommunisti- 
schen Zeit”. | 

He published the following studies: 

1. Resurgent Irredentism. Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Nationalist 
Aspirations (1934-1992), edited by B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. 
D. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 68, (IMXA 251). 

2. H exexrarcinn nohiriwý vay Lxonlov (1934-1992), edited by B. Kon- 
dis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 79 (IMXA 
254). 

3. “Thrakien als Zugang Bulgariens zur Ägäis in der Außenpolitik der 
Regierung Stambolijski (1920-9. Juni 1923)", Balkan Studies 33 (1992) 243- 
274 (released in 1993). 

4. Book reviews: 

a. Kosovo. Legacy of the Medieval Battle, ed. by W. S. Vucinich and 
Th. À. Emmert, vol. 1, University of Minnesota 1991, Balkan 
Studies 32 (1991) 163-166 (released in 1993). 

b. National Problems in the Balkans: History and Contemporary 
Developments, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences- Institute for Balkan 
Studies, Sofia 1992, Balkan Studies 33 (1992) 365-367 (released 
in 1993). 


The research associate Ms Xanthippe Kotzageorgi: 

She took part in the second international balkanological seminar in 
Blagoevgrad (February 20 - March 3), organized by the “Neofit Rilski” Uni- 
versity, with a communication on: *British Travellers in the Early Nineteenth 
Century on Greece and the Greeks". 

She participated in a congress organized in Burgas, Bulgaria (October 
27-November 2), with a communication on: “The Greek Community of 
Burgas in the 19th Century. Education and Culture", 

She published the following studies; 
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1. X. Kotzageorgi- A. Panagiotopoulou, Neoregn xai oöyxoorn oto- 
ola tys Godxns. Bıßlioyoapıxds Oönyds, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 292 (IMXA 
253). 

2. «Mopparixoi ZóAXoyoi Av. Opüáknc- Av. Popvatac», Maxedovın 
Zor 322 (1993) 38-40. 

3. “Educational and Cultural Activities of Greeks in Varna (mid 19th c.- 
1906)”, Balkan Studies 32 (1991) 217-233 (released in 1993). 

4. “British Travellers in the Early Nineteenth Century on Greece and the 
Greeks”, Balkan Studies 33 (1992) 209-221 (released in 1993). 


The external research-associate Ms Eleftheria Manda: 

From September 13 to October 5 and October 11-25, in Athens, she com- 
pleted a research work at the Historical Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs dealing with the Greek minority in Albania, the Chams of Thesprotia 
and the Greek-Albanian relations during the period of 1936-1943. 


II. HISTORICAL ARCHIVES 


The Institute for Balkan Studies has a significant collection of achival 
material, both originals and copies. During the course of 1993, this collection 
was enriched by the acquisition from the State Achives of Great Britain of 65 
microfilms on the relations between Greece and Bulgaria, respectively Yugo- 
slavia, in the fourties, as well as issues dealing with the * Albanian Question" 
during the inter-war period. 


II. LIBRARY 


In 1993 the Library of the Institute has been visited by all persons men- 
tioned in chapter “VII. Visits", who have been informed about its activities. 
This list includes scholars, university students, journalists, member of the 
diplomatic corps and others. The Library has been used by ca 2,000 re- 
searchers, Greeks and foreigners, whose interest is focused on the Balkans. 

The Library's collection was enriched by ca 900 new monographs, out 
of which 180 derived from exchanges between the Institute and relevant in- 
stitutions, 520 from donations and 200 from purchases. It has also begun 
receiving new series of periodicals, especially from the South-East European 
countries, as, after the recent changes in the Balkans, many of the current 
periodicals have seized publication and have been replaced by new ones. 
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IV. LECTURES-CONFERENCES 


On May 3, 1993, Mr. Stephen F. Larrabee, Prof. of International Rela- 
tions and Member of the Rand Institute, gave a lecture on: “Security Problems 
in the Balkans in the nineties”. The lecture, organized jointly by the Institute 
and the U.S. Information Agency, was held in the lecture hall of the Institute. 

On September 22-27, the Institute, in collaboration with the Vryonis 
Center and the ELIAMEP (Hellenic Foundation for European and Foreign 
Policy), organized in Porto Carras an international conference on: “Eastern 
Orthodoxy in a Post-Communist World”. 


V. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1. The School of Balkan Languages 


The School of Balkan Languages of the Institute (founded in 1963) con- 
tinues its educational activities. 

During the academic year 1992-93 there were 19 classes with 310 ordinary 
and 15 extraordinary students and a teaching staff of 14, teaching all Balkan 
languages plus Russian. 

At Easter, 40 students and graduates of the School went on a pilgrimage 
to Imbros and Tenedos. 

During the academic year 1993-94 there were 22 classes with 359 regular 
students and 14 auditors and a teaching staff of 14. Of the 359 regular students, 
13 were studying the Albanian, 108 the Russian, 85 the Turkish, 71 the Bul- 
garian, 30 the Romanian and 52 the Serbian language. 


2. International Summer School 


On August 1-29, 1993, the Institute for Balkan Studies held its 21th Inter- 
national Summer School on Greek language, history and culture for foreign 
scholars and students. 

This programme, which aims to promote Modern Greek Studies inter- 
nationally, was attended by 114 foreigners from 26 countries in Europe, North 
and South America, Australia and Asia, most of whom had scholarships from 
the Ministries of Culture and Education. 
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3. EU Programme 


From October 21 to December 16, 1993, the Institute for Balkan Studies 
organized a subsidized professional training programme of high specialization 
for unemployed graduates of the Faculty of Arts and Theology on: “Use of 
Balkan Languages for the Utilization of Sources”. Sixteen graduates partici- 
pated in this 210 hour programme. 


VI. PUBLICATIONS 


During the course of 1993 the following works were published: 

I. A. L. Macri, The Straits Question 1908-36, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 246 
(IMXA 236). 

2. Ancient Macedonia. Papers read at the Fifth International Symposium 
held in Thessaloniki (October 10-15, 1989); Thessaloniki 1993, vol. I, p. 1- 
752, vol. IX, p. 753-1327, vol. III, p. 1329-1772 (IMXA 240). 
~ 3. Mount Athos and the European Community, edited by Antony-Emil 
N. Tachiaos, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 171 (IMXA 241). 

4. L. KAMPERIDIS, The Greek Monasteries of Sozopolis, XIV-XVII centu- 
ries, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 225 (IMXA 242). 

5. P. KABAKOPOULOS, Kadıorızd tno Lwldnoing - Xogevtixá ns Ood- 
xne, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 410 (MXA 243). 

6. N. G. L. HAMMOND, The Allied Military Mission and the Resistance in 
West Macedonia, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 214 (IMXA 244). 

7. A. ALEXIEVA, Les œuvres en prose traduites du grec à l'époque du reveil 
national bulgare, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 348 (IMXA 247). | 

8. C. PAPOULIDIS, O ÆElAmrixdc xócuoc tov  Avvowivov Kapustin 
(1817-1894). Zvußoin; avg» noderweh tns Pwolas orn Xouiiaron) AvatoÂr 
to 190 atéva, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 199 (IMXA 248). 

9. I. TH. LAMPSIDES, Don05uava Bovlyaowrnc yAdooas, Krlusva-I gap- 
uarunj-AdlAoyoi-Aowrjasig, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 354 (IMXA 249). 

10. I. TH. LAMPSIDES, Astıxd flovAyapo-sAAqwixó, eAknwo-BovAyapızd, 
Thessaloniki 1993, p. 92 (MXA 250). 

11. Resurgent Irredentism. Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Nationa- 
list Aspirations (1984-1992), edited by B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, 
Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 68 (IMXA 251). 

12. S. VRYONIS, Jr., To rovoxixd xoároç xat n lIavogía. H KAsub oveartd 
vo yxollo A6xo, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 163 (IMXA 252). 

13. X. KOTZAGEORGI - A. PANAGIOTOPOULOU, Nedregn xa auyxporn 
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totopla ths  Opáxnc. BiBloyoaguxôs Odrydc, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 292 
(IMXA 253). 

14. H exsxratimy nodctixn tov‘ Lxonlwv (1934-1992), edited by B. 
Kondis, K. Kentrotis, S. Sfetas, Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, p. 79 
(IMXA 254), 

Balkan Studies, vol. 32, no 1 (Editor-in-Chief: Prof. K. Koufa), Thessa- 
loniki 1991, p. 1-192; vol. 32, no 2, Thessaloniki 1991, p. 193-384 (released 
in 1993). 

Balkan Studies, vol. 33, no 1 (Editor-in-Chief: Prof. B. Kondis), Thessa- 


loniki 1992. p. 1-192; vol. 32, no 2, Thessaloniki 1992, p. 193-373 (released 
in 1993). 


Reprints 


_ ATHANASIOS SOULIOTES-NIKOLAIDES, O Maxedovinds Aydv: H «Ogyd- 
yoots Oeccalovixnc», 1906-1908, Anouynuoveduara, IIpóXoyog Xogíag A. 
Zov, Eiayoyt Avoyévn ZavóáAatoo, 3rd ed., Thessaloniki 1993, p 
10 -+ 103, 6 plates, 2 maps (IMXA 28) (photostatic reprint of the 1959 second 
edition). 

S. KYRIAKIDES, legl tyy wavopíay tng Oodxnt. O Elimiouds vov ovy- 
yoowwr Opaxdw. At ‘nddsig Báv0n xav Kouornyy, 2nd ed, Thessaloniki 
1993, p. 80, 7 plates (IMXA 36) (photostatic reprint of the 1960 first edition). 

D. I. EURYGENES, O 'Iaw Agayotuns xa: o Maxsdovixds Ayóv, 2nd ed., 
Thessaloniki 1993, p. 24 (IMXA 41) (photostatic reprint of the 1961 first 
edition). 

A. E. VACALOPOULOS, A History of Thessaloniki, Translation by T. F. 
Carney, Thessaloniki 1993, p. XI--153, 12 plates (IMXA 63) (photostatic 
reprint of the 1963 edition). 

D. DAKIN, The Greek Sruggle in Macedonia, 1897-1913, Thessaloniki 
1993, p. XVI4-538, 28 plates (IMXA 89) (photostatic reprint of the 1966 
edition). 

' A. A. ÄNGELOPOULOS, At Eva nponaydvdar sic ryv enapyla LoAvariüc 
xará thy neolodov 1870-1912, 2nd ed., Thessaloniki 1993, p. 176 (IMXA 137) 
(photostatic reprint of the 1973 first edition). 

Macedonia Past and Present, Reprints from Balkan Studies, Thessaloniki 
(1993), p. 208 (IMXA 231) (photostatic reprint of the 1992 edition). 

- E. DEMETRAKOPOULOS, Ta yeooala otvopa ns EAAdóoc, Thessaloniki 
(1993), p. 188 (IMXA 234) (photostatic reprint of the 1991 edition). 

.O. TAFRALI, Thessalonique au quatorzième siècle, Thessaloniki 1993, 
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p. G+XXVI+312 (IMXA, Archive of Historical Studies 3) (photostatic 
reprint of the Paris 1913 edition). 

From May 21 to June 6, the Institute for Balkan Studies, participated 
for the 8th year with its own pavillion in the 12th Pan-hellenic Book-Festival, 
organized by the Association of Publishers of Northern Greece. 

During 1993 there have been sent by the Institute to several scientific 
institutions, libraries, associations and schools, both domestic and abroad, 
23,000 copies of its publications. 


VIL. VISITS 


During the course of 1993 the Institute was visited by: 

l. Mr Katris and 20 students from the Australian Institute of Mace- 
donian Studies, on January 11, 1993, who attended a course of lectures and 
have been informed on various subjects. 

2. The consul-general of Germany Dr Hans Julius Boldt, on February 4, 
1993, who had a long discussion on various actual subjects with the Director 
of the Institute Prof. B. Kondis. | 

3. The ambassador of Finland Mr Ralf Friberg, on February 12,.1993, 
who discussed with the Director of the Institute, Prof. B. Kondis, about a 
closer co-operation on the scientific field. 

4. Greek journalists, on March 3, 1993, who have been informed about 
the new publication by Prof. I. Hassiotis Modern and Contemporary Mace- 
donia. ps 

5. Prof. Dr Gábor Jamza, Chairman of the Center for European Studies 
in Budapest, on March 10, 1993, who met the Director of the Institute, Prof. 
B. Kondis, and has been informed on various subjects. 

6. The French Ambassador Mr Jean Cadet, accompanied by the consul 
Mr J.-M. Godillon and the honorary consul Mr A. Konstantinides, on April 
9, 1993. The visitors had a long discussion with the President of the Institute 
Prof. Antonios-Aimilios N. Tachiaos, the Director Prof. B. Kondis and the 
Deputy-Director Mr C. Papoulidis. 

The Danish journalist Mr Seren Østergaard Sørensen, who has been in- 
formed on various actual subjects in a long discussion with the Director. 

The Publisher of *Eurobalkania" Mr D. Poulakos. The visitor, accom- 
panied by Mr A. Ioannidis and Ms M. Tsengelidou, had a' meeting ND the 
Director of the Institute, Prof. B. Kondis. 

7. A delegation of forcign journalists, headed by Dr Andreas Hoessli, 
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on April 15, 1993, who have been informed about our national issues. 

8. The English journalist Mr James Douglas Henry, on May 5, 1993, 
who met the Director, Prof B. Kondis, and has been informed on subjects 
concerning the "Macedonian Question". 

9, The German journalists Mr Arthur Landwehr and Ms Joanna 
Kourela, on May 10, 1993. The visitors met the Director of the Institute, Prof. 
B. Kondis, and have been informed on subjects concerning the situation in 
the Balkans. 

10. The Portuguese journalist Ms Maria do Rosario Homer, on May 11, 
1993, who has been informed about the activities of the Institute. 

11. À group of teachers from schools in Germany affiliated with the 
multi-branch Lyceum of Berrhoia, in the context of the Erasmus programme 
(cultural exchanges), on May 18, 1993. The visitors have been informed on 
various subjects by the research-associate of the Institute Mr S. Sfetas. 

12. The Polish journalist Mr Piotr Jendroszczyk, on June 16, 1993, who 
has been informed by the research-associate of the Institute, Mr S. Sfetas, 
about the crisis in Yugoslavia and the "Macedonian Question". 

13. The consul-general of Cyprus Mr St. Epameinondas, on June 24, 
1993, who has been informed by the Director, Prof. B. Kondis, on the activities 
of the Institute. 

14. The Member of the European Parliament, Mr À. Alabanos, on July 
9, 1993, who met the Debuty-Director, Mr C. Papoulidis, and discussed about 
the publications of the Institute. 

15. The Australian journalist Mr P. T. Singam, on July 27, 1993, who has 
been informed on various subjects by the research-associates of the Institute 
Mr K. Kentrotis and Mr S. Sfetas. 

16. The vice-consul of Turkey Mr Ibrahim M. Yagli, on August 2, 1993, 
who had a long discussion with the Director, Prof. B. Kondis, about the 
International Summer School held by the Institute every year. 

17. Mr Martin Fallon from the "Student Project for the Amity among 
Nations", on August 5, 1993. The visitor discussed with the Director, Prof. 
B. Kondis and has been informed on subjects concerning the crisis in Yugo- 
slavia. 

18. Scholars from the International Summer School held by the Institute, 
in August 1993, to be informed on subjects concerning Greece. 

19. Mr Konrad Clewing from the journal “Südost-Forschungen”, on 
September 6, 1993, who has been informed by the Director, Prof. B. Kondis, 
on actual subjects. 

20. Mr Carsten Holbraad from the Centre for International Studies of 
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the London School of Economics, on October 13, 1993. The visitor has been 
informed by Mr K. Kentrotis and Mr S. Sfetas on various subjects. 

21. Mr David A. Bustamante, Country Affairs Officer of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, on November 10, 1993, who discussed with the Director, 
Prof. B. Kondis, about the activities of the Institute. 

22. A delegation of Serbian scientists from the University of Kragujevaé 
“Svetozar Markovié”, on November 18, 1993. The delegation was accompanied 
by Prof. L. Skalides and Ms Demetriadou from the University of Macedonia. 
The head of delegation Prof. Radoslav Senié, as well as Ms Gordana Radovié 
discussed with the Director, Prof. B. Kondis, about a closer co-operation 
on the scientific field. 

23. Prof. Werner Seibt from the Austrian Academy of Sciences, on De- 
cember 6, 1993, who discussed with the Deputy-Director of the Institute, Mr 
C. Papoulidis, and has been informed about the activities of the Institute. 

24. A delegation of ten Albanian economists, on December 10, 1993. 
The visitors, accompanied by Ms Z. Mearite from the University of Mace- 
donia and Ms D. Loukidou, met the Director of the Institute Prof. B. Kondis, 
and have been informed on various subjects, as well as about the activities 
of the Institute. 


B. KONDIS 


IN MEMORIAM 


PERE DUMITRU STANILOAE 
(16.11.1903 - 5.10.1993) 


C’est quelques jours avant de fêter ses quatre-vingt dix ans qu’a quitté 
ce monde ce prétre au doux visage, ce pére de deux enfants, ce guide spirituel 
de nombreuses âmes, ce théologien professeur à l’université, cet Académicien 
roumain, l'éditeur, enfin, mondialement connu de la Philocalie en roumain, 
l'archipréte Dumitru Stäniloae. 

Le pére Dumitru est né le 16 novembre 1903 dans un petit village de la 
region de Bragov de Transylvanie. Il étudie la théologie à l’Institut de Théo- 
logie de Cernauti de 1922 à 1927, puis il poursuit ses études à la faculté de 
Théologie de l’Université d’Athénes où il apprend le grec et prépare sa thèse 
de doctorat sur le Patriarche Dosithée de Jérusalem et ses relations avec les 
pays roumains, qu'il soutient à Cernauti en 1928. Il suit ensuite pendant deux 
ans des cours de théologie, de philosophie et d’histoire à Munich, Berlin et 
Paris. 

Quand il rentre en 1929 en Roumanie, le père Dumitru est nommé pro- 
fesseur de Théologie Dogmatique à l’Institut Théologique de Sibiu. En 1932, 
il entre dans les ordres, puis devient recteur de l'Institut Théologique. En 
1946, on lui demande d’enseigner à l’Institut Théologique de Bucarest. En 
1958, il est emprisonné par le régime communiste de son pays, et c’est seule- 
ment en 1964 qu'il retrouve son poste de professeur à l’Institut Théologique 
de Bucarest, où il poursuit ses recherches, son enseignement et ses publica- 
tions. Il est mis à la retraite en 1973 et se consacre avec plus de zéle à ses 
publications. Il est regu en 1976 docteur honoris causa de la Facultó de Théo- 
logie de l'Université de Thessalonique et devient membre en 1992 de l'Acade- 
mie des Sciences de Roumanie. | 

Nombreuses sont les œuvres du père Dumitru qui constituent un point 
de référence dans la bibliographie théologique. Après sa thèse de Doctorat, 
dont nous avons parlé, le père Dumitru, au début de sa carrière, traduit du 
grec vers Île roumain l’ouvrage de Théologie Dogmatique de Christos Androutsos 
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(Sibiu 1930), alors qu’à la fin de sa carrière il voit nombre de ses propres 
ouvrages traduits et en circulation dans de nombreuses langues étrangéres. 
En 1936, il publie La vie et l'enseignement de saint Grégoire Palamas; en 1943, 
Jésus Christ et la réhabilitation de l’homme; en 1978, La Theologie Dogmatique 
en trois tomes!; en 1986, Spiritualité et communion dans le rituel orthodoxe 
de la messe, et en 1987, Spiritualité orthodoxe: l’image immortelle de Dieu... 
Mais l’œuvre qui l'a surtout rendu célèbre dans le monde entier est l'immense 
ouvrage où il a entrepris de présenter des textes des pères népriques, en 
roumain, dans les nombreux tomes de la série de la Philocalie (= Filocalia): 
4 tomes ont paru avant son incarcération (Sibiu, 1: 1946, 2: 1947, 3-4: 1948) 
alors qu’à partir de 1976 ont paru les 8 autres tomes (Bucarest, 5: 1976; 6-7: 
1977, 8: 1979; 9: 1980; 10: 1981; Roman, 11: 1990; Bucarest, 12: 1991). 

Avec la disparition du pére Dumitru Stäniloae, la vie spirituelle de la 
Roumanie et la science théologique sont plus pauvres. Légère soit la terre 
qui recouvre le prêtre au doux visage, l'homme qui n'a laissé que de bons 
souvenirs à tous ceux qui l'ont connu! 


Institut d'Études Balkaniques CONSTANTIN PAPOULIDIS 


1. I! est important de préciser que seule |" Introduction à cet ouvrage en trois tomes qui 
a été publié en frangais circule en édition séparée, sous le titre: Le génie de l'orthodoxie 
(Desclée de Brouwer, 1985). D'autre part, deux autres ouvrages du père Dumitru sont 
connus on frangais: Dieu est amour (Labor et Fides, 1980) et Priére de Jésus et expérience 
du Saint-Esprit (Descke de Brouwer, 1981). 


Book Reviews 


Ioannis D. Psaras, H 'Avógoc ota xodvıa tov Kontıxod lloAíuov, 1645- 
1669. Ioroginés uaprvolss Peveriung nooélevonc (Andros During the 
Cretan War, 1645-1669. Historical Evidence from Venetian Sources), 
Avógiaxá Xoovixá 19, Katpios BiBlio0fkn, Andros 1993, 115 pp.+13 
tables. 


Dr Ioannis Psaras, Assistant Professor of Modern Greek History at 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Thessaloniki and a serious 
researcher of the Archives of Venice, has worked, in particular, on the great 
Turco-Venetian War (1645-1669) which resulted in the Ottoman conquest 
of Crete. His research studies are primarily based on Venetian archival sources, 
a hereto unknown and unutilized material, and, therefore, ate bound to con- 
tribute new historical evidence and shed light on many aspects of the Cretan 
War, in considerable detail. 

Among these studies, one should note his major monograph H Bevero- 
xpavía avr» Tivo vy exoq vov Kontixot noléuov, 1645-1669 (Tenos under 
Venetian Rule at the Time of the Cretan War, 1645-1669), Thessaloniki 1985. 
In this, the author, on the basis of the primary material he presents, manages 
to give a complete account of that Aegean island's history, which had for 
some five centuries (until June 1715) remained under Venetian rule and 
constituted the eye and observation post of the Most Serene Republic in 
the Archipelago as well as an important supply centre during the Cretan 
War. 

Dr Psaras' latest important contribution, H 'Ávógoc ora xvoówa tov 
Kontixot noléuov, 1645-1669. lovogwóz uagrvples Deverwerjc nooélevons 
adds to and makes the picture of the situation in Central and Southern Aegean 
complete, with particular regard to Andros and, of course, Tenos, the per- 
manent Venetian possession during that war. 

Relying on unpublished Venetian sources and a thorough knowledge 
of all relevant bibliography up to date, the author gives an account of the 
military events involving the two protagonists of the great conflict, Venetians 
and Turks, and also describes the agonizing attempts of both contestants to 
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destabilize and undermine each other’s position and authority in order to 
prevail in that bitter struggle. 

The facts —military, political, ecclesiastical, diplomatic— of direct con- 
cern to Andros —where, according to the author (p. 72), one may not speak 
of organized but only of intermittent Venetian rule— are described, studied 
and appraised in a methodical and clear manner, always on the basis of histori- 
cal testimony and sources. 

The titles of the various chapters are a clear guide to the contents of the 
book; thus: | 

A. “Naval Operations and Andros” (pp. 11-27). Here is a detailed ac- 
count of the Venetians’ efforts to eliminate or paralyse the Turkish position 
in the island and eventually substitute their own domination. Andros is ad- 
jacent to Tenos, the Venetians’ main base of operations to Crete. In this 
struggle, in which both sides fought with great stubborness, the scales were 
usually tipped in favour of the Venetians. 

B. “Andriote Collaborators of the Venetians” (p. 28-41). This chapter 
examines the cases of notable inhabitants of Andros who co-operated with 
the Venetians, and were used by the latter as agents for collecting information. 
It was largely persons of Roman Catholic faith who were used for this pur- 
pose, as was the case with the famous Kontostavlos family. Yet the island’s 
Orthodox prelate Kyrillos (1630-1652) also collaborated with the Venetians, 
since, as the author’s sources prove, he kept the Venetian procurator of Tenos 
informed regarding the moves of the Ottoman fleet. 

C. “The Ahtname of 1646“ (pp. 42-44). This chapter deals with the 
privileges which Sultan Ibrahim conceded to Andros in 1646, in an effort of 
the Sublime Porte to win over the inhabitants against the Venetians, who 
threatened and disputed the Ottoman rule in the Aegean. 

D. “The 1647 Famine and the 1648 Plague” (45-47). The author examines 
these two great misfortunes and their unfortunate consequences for the island 
of Andros but claims that they were unconnected with the Cretan War. 

E. “Ottoman and Venetian Taxation” (pp. 48-58). The author describes 
the financial plague which afflicted the islanders of the Aegean in general, 
and the inhabitants of Andros in particular, during the period of the Cretan 
War, as they were obliged to pay taxes to both their legitimate rulers and 
masters, the Ottomans, and their temporary ones, the Venetians. On the 
basis of archival sources, the author gives a precise account of the amounts 
in cash and produce (silk, wine, grain, livestock, etc.), which the unfortunate 
islanders paid to their conquerors. 

F. “Demographic Picture” (pp. 59-61). Always on the basis of valid 
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hstorical testimony and sources, the author presents data on the population 
07 Andros and examines the impact of the war on the demographic situation 
o the island. 

G. “Church and Education” (pp. 62-70). Here the author primarily 
relies on published sources in order to depict the ecclesiastical and educational 
conditions on Andros during the Cretan War. It turns out that the Orthodox 
Church was in the ascendant, while the Catholic element declined and dwind- 
led steadily. There was only one school open on the island throughout the 
17th century, care of the Catholic Cappuccini friars, which, however, “was 
a-tended by all Greek children of the land”. 

H. “Epilogue and Conclusions” (pp. 71-77). Here is a concise but very 
useful and enlightening summing-up, which, however, does not avoid oc- 
casional repetitions of statements and conclusions already elaborated upon 
aid presented in the preceding text. 

There follows the Appendix, which includes the publication of eleven un- 
pablished diplomatic documents dated 1647 to 1671 from the Public Archives 
07 Venice (pp. 78-89), a bibliography (pp. 91-99), a summary of the text in 
Italian (pp.- 100-106), an index in both Greek and Latin (pp. 107-114), and 
thirteen tables (two maps and eleven documents), which come in addition 
to the text. 

In the final analysis, this study is firmly founded on strict scientific 
method and ample historical documentation and is also tastefully produced 
ir print. Along with the author, one should commend tbe active Kaireios 
Library of Andros, which enriched its series of publications by this important 
monograph. This is a contribution not only to Andros but also to the history, 
o£ the insular Aegean region during the critical years of the Cretan War. 


Czntre for the Study 
oj Medieval and Modern Hellenism DIMITRIOS Z. SOPHIANOS 
of the Academy of Athens 


Ioannis A. Papadrianos, Os ’Eddnvec.anddnuot avi l'ovyxooAapiwég gé 
ees, 1805-2065 at. (The Greek Emigrants in the South Slav Lands, 18th- 
20th centuries), Thessaloniki: Vanias, 1993, 230 pp. 


It'is a fact that for nearly one-and -a-half centuries after the establish- 
rent of-the Modern Greek State, the majority of Greek historiography, locked. 
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within the confines. of official national ideology, adopted a rather narrow 
perspective while applying itself to the investigation and study of the history 
of Hellenism: this was done almost exclusively with reference to the geographi- 
cal boundaries of this state, or, at best, the regions which were defined by that 
same ideology as the “unredeemed lands” (addtowres natoldec). During the 
more recent period, however, there is a perceptible trend towards broadening’ 
the study of Hellenism as a whole, which affords us a more complete picture 
of the Greek presence and activity beyond the historical, geographical or politi- 
cal boundaries of Greece. The construction of such a picture becomes all the 
more important in view of the fact that, both in the past and at present, the 
Greeks, along with the Jews and the Armenians, can claim a very substantial 
diaspora!: 

Although there now exists a sufficient number of articles and monographs 
on the great Greek settlements of the modern and contemporary era (in 
America, Australia," Western Europe and North Africa), the history of the 
numerous Greek communities and settlements which flourished in East- 
Central Europe and the Balkan peninsula during the same period has attrac- 
ted. only scant attention. It is on this region, and moré specifically the part 
defined as the South Slav lands, that Ioannis A. Papadrianos has for niany 
years focused his academic interest —first as a research associate of the 
Institute for Balkan Studies and then as member: of staff of the Aristotle Uni- 
versity of Thessaloniki. Mr Papadrianos, who has given us more on this sub- 
ject in the past*, comes now with a new synthetic approach to the history and 
general outlook of the Greek settlements in the region of former Yugoslavia, 
and fills an important gap in international bibliography’. 

The absence so far of a similar specialist study, from a Greek viewpoint 
at least, seems rather surprising if one takes into account the traditionally 


"- 


1. See, in particular, tho recent publication of I. K. Hassiotis, Emoxdénnon ung woroglac 
tne Neoellmmanc Auonogds (A Historical Review of Modern Greek Diaspora), Thes- 
saloniki: Vanias, 1993. 

2. Ioannis A. Papadrianos, Or 'EAAnves sdpoixor tov Leudlyov, 1805-1905 at. Aia- 
pópgoagt tye zagocdag, Önuoypayızd oroiyela, Otowmtixd odornua, nvevuatin xai noki- 
TiGTixT] Ögaorneidenrta (The Greek Settlers of Zemun, 18th-19th century. Evolution of the 
Community, Demographic Data, System ‚of Administration; Spiritual and Cultural Activi- 
ties), Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1988. 2 

3. As Mr Papadrianos indicates in the introduction of his book, some information on 
the Vlach-speaking Greeks in the South Slav lands is provided by. the Serb historian Dusan 
Popovic in his studies O Cincarima. Prolozi pitarju postanka nase carsije, Belgrado: 1927 
and O Cincarima, Prólozi pitanju postanka naseg gradjanskog driistva, Belgrade 1937. 
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close relations between the Greeks and the South Slav peoples, which, as poin- 
ted out by the author in the introduction, became even closer after 1453 and 
the establishment of Greek settlements in the South Slav lands during the 
period of Ottoman rule. The historical conditions which led successive waves 
of Greek emigrants to move into the South Slav lands and permanently estab- 
lich themselves there are examined in Part I of the book. According to the 
author, the Austro-Turkish Wars of the 17th and 18th centuries acted as a 
catalyst for the emigration movements, which were effected in six waves, 
waile yet another stimulant was provided by the privileged treatment which 
at times the imperial authorities accorded to Ottoman subjects who were 
active on Austrian territory. Still in Part I of the book, the author in a concise 
manner gives the location of the Greek settlements in the Serbian provinces. 
ard the South Slav regions controlled by Austria, dates their establishment 
ard locates the emigrants” origin. This review helps demonstrate an important 
element: that the Greek communities in the South Slav lands were mainly 
founded by emigrants from northern Greece, Western Macedonia in parti- 
cular, who were fully conscious of their Greek origin. Part I of Mr Papa- 
drianos’s study concludes by seeking the causes which led to the decline of 
these communities during the 19th and 20th centuries; to this effect, the 
avthor lists the following causes: (i) the decline of traditional commerce based 
or land routes; (ii) the return of many emigrants to Greece following the 
es-ablishment of an independent Greek state; (iii) the emigrants’ gradual 
assimilation through extensive intermarriage with the indigenous popula-. 
ticn. 

The second and more important part of the book deals extensively with 
th» economic and cultural activities of the Greek settlers in the South Slav 
lands. The author at first gives an analythical account of the main economic 
accivities of the Greeks and describes in some length the way in which these 
accivities were carried out, the various problems arising from the contacts 
with the Austrian, Ottoman and Serbian authorities and the significant rela- 
ticns between Greek merchants and Serbian revolutionaries. This part of the 
study contributes to a better understanding of the economic process which 
took place in the Balkans during the 18th and 19th centuries, on the one hand, 
and the interrelation between economic activity and spiritual revival and the 
movement of the Balkan peoples towards national liberation, on the other. 
Ar. aspect of the national revival of Hellenism during this period is also exa- 
mined.in Part II of Mr Papadrianos’s book. In this context he describes to 
some-extent the ecclesiastical spiritual life created by the Greek settlers, who , 
alternatively experienced periods of harmony and friction with the local 
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authorities. This Hellenic ecclesiastical environment provided Serbia with a 
number of important prelates, such as Dionysios Papayannousis-Popovic 
and Anthimos, Metropolitans of Belgrade, and the Bishop of Uzice and 
Sabac Anthimos Zepos. Equally impressive appears the activity in the field 
of education, which is chronologically presented from the time of the early 
pıivate teachers to the establishment of private and communal schools in 
the Serbian and Austrian regions. Among the many figures who were educated 
at the Greek schools and later reached eminence, such as the Serb politician 
Hija Garasanin, there were several teachers of considerable calibre, including 
Dimitrios Darvaris, Dimitrios Birdas and Euphronios Raphael Popovic. 
Greek cultural influence in Serbia had been so great that at one point Greek 
was taught at the primary school, the gymnasium and the commercial school 
of Belgrade and at the gymnasium of Kragujevac. 

The economic and cultural activity of the Greeks helped define their 
social status, a subject examined in the third chapter of Part II. Thus, we 
learn that many Greeks in the South Slav Jands rose to prominence as men 
of letters, scholars, benefactors, politicians and high-ranking civil servants. 
The author takes care to introduce us to several of them in Part DI of his 
book, headed “Portraits”. Among them we may single out Dimitrios Dimi- 
triou, friend and associate of Liudevit Gaj and supporter of the Illyrian Move- 
ment; the Kikis family of big merchants and benefactois; the Lekos family 
of scholars and University teachers; Kosta Markovic, Minister of Finance 
of Serbia. A notable contribution in this direction is the annex of Greek 
epitaphs from the South Slav lands, which Mr Papadrianos presents for the 
fist time. These epitaphs, in our opinion, turn out to be a primary historical 
source on account of not only the genealogical and chronological data which 
they contain but also the evidence they afford with respect to (a) the origin 
and nationality of these emigrants, (b) their economic and social position, 
and (c) the extent and volume of intermarriage and the process and extent 
of assimilation of the Greeks by the peoples of the South Slav countries. 

Mr Papadrianos’s study predominantly relies on unpublished archival 
material from the following sources: the State Archives of Serbia-Sections of 
the Ministry of Education and the Chancellery of the Serbian Principality, 
the State Archives of Zagreb, the Historical Archives of the City of Belgrade, 
the State Archives of Brasow, the Manuscript Section of the Greek National 
Library and records of communities and churches. The author has also made 
use of published Serbian and Greek sources, Greek and Serbian newspapers 
of the 19th century and an extensive bibliography. The book, which is prefaced 
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by Professor Zacharias Tsirpanlis of the Ioannina University, contains an 
analytical index of names and places in Greek and Latin. 


Institute for Balkan Studies XANTHIPPI KOTZAG EORGI 


Ioannis K. Hassiotis, Eruoxdanen trys loroplas tys veosAAm»oeüc Ataono- 
eds (= Précis d'Histoire de la Diaspora Néobellénique), Thessalonique, 
éd. Vanias, 1993, 231 pp. 


Il est un fait que nous ne possédons pas encore d'ouvrage synthétique 
sur l’hellénisme de la Diaspora. C'est cette triste constatation que faisait 
if y a quelques années Alexis Ad. Kyrou lorsqu'il écrivait: “On n'a pas encore 
écrit le Livre d'Or de l'hellénisme de la Diaspora... On n'a pas encore livré 
à notre admiration et à notre reconnaissance le bilan définitif des exploits 
dzs Grecs de la Diaspora à travers les siècles...” [Alexis Ad. Kyrou, Eiimı- 
xý Etoreouer HoAwweo, (La politique extérieure grecque), Athènes, éd. Estia 
31948, p. 28]. Il est un fait aussi que la compréhension des problèmes primor- 
diaux de l'histoire politique et sociale grecque moderne et contemporaine 
est impossible si l'on ne prend pas en méme temps en compte le röle impor- 
tent de la Diaspora néohellénique. Néanmoins, malgré une abondante biblio- 
g-aphie, les approches synthétiques de l’histoire globale de ce phénomène 
font presque totalement défaut... Mais, soutient l'auteur, ce manque pourrait 
être comblé par un travail d'équipe (p. 15). 

Voilà donc, jusqu'à un certain point, Je but de l'auteur quand il donne 
les lignes générales de l'Histoire de la Diaspora néohellénique dans ses phases 
les plus importantes (du milieu du XVéme siècle jusqu'à nos jours), de même 
qae les facteurs qui ont influencé de façon décisive les différents moments 
d» la destinée de l’hellénisme de l'étranger. 

L'auteur, qui est professeur d'Histoire moderne à l'UFR d'Histoire et 
d'Archéologie de l'Université Aristote de Thessalonique à publié différentes 
études sur les relations politiques du monde grec et de l'Europe occidentale, 
sur les ultimes phases de la Question d'Orient et sur l'Histoire de la Diaspora 
grecque moderne. 

- L'ouvrage, aprés les abréviations (p. 9) et Vavant-propos (PP. 11-16), 
se divise en quatre chapitres: 

— Dans le premier, intitulé “Terminologie conceptuelle, géographique 
‚et historique" {pp. 17-40), l'auteur s'intéresse aux trois. termes qui définissent 
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les communautés grecques: “parikia” (“napoıkia”), “apikia” (“aroıkla”) 
et “kinotita” (“koivornta”), ainsi qu'au probléme de la continuité et la dis- 
continuité dans l’histoire de la Diaspora néohellénique. Il soutient alors, à 
la suite de Constantin Koumas (1777-1836), que les communautés grecques 
des temps modernes ne ressemblent pas à celles de l’Antiquité, car les Anciens 
conservaient leurs particularités grecques, leur langue et leurs mœurs, et les 
transmettaient aux peuples voisins, alors que dans les communautés modernes, 
dès la deuxième génération, les Grecs “deviennent Russes, Allemands, 
Italiens”, etc. … (p. 27). Ensuite, aprés avoir établi la distinction entre 
Grees “opprimés” et Grees “émigrés”, il discute de la périodisation et des 
dates importantes dans l'Histoire de la Diaspora grecque moderne. 

— Dans le deuxième, intitulé “La Diaspora pendant la période de l’Oc- 
cupation ottomane” (pp. 41-75), l’auteur traite des causes et de l’évolution 
historique des différentes émigrations pendant la Turcocratie, de l’organisa- 
‘tion des communautés, de la Diaspora grocque et de la formation de la con- 
science nationale grecque, ainsi que, pour finir, de l’intégration sociale et de 
l'assimilation des Grecs dans l'environnement religieux et social dans lequel 
ils vivent. Il soutient alors que cette assimilation a toujours eu un rapport 
avec les antagonismes économiques qui se combinaient de façon opportune 
avec le nationalisme montant dans les pays d'accueil (p. 73). 

— Dans le troisiéme, intitulé “De la création de l'Etat grec à la Seconde 
Guerre mondiale" (pp. 77-125), l'auteur étudie le phénoméne de la décadence 
de Vhellénisme des communautés et de la valorisation concommitente de 
l'Etat central, avec les causes et les conséquences de l'émigration transatlanti- 
que et des Grecs émigrés entre les deux guerres. 

— Dans le quatrième, intitulé “De l’Après-Guerre à nos jours" (pp. 127- 
165), l'auteur traite des problémes de la survie et de la cohabitation des Grecs 
de la Diaspora, des nouvelles tendances de !’&migration grecque, de l'expatria- 
tion estudiantine depuis la Guerre (p.ex.: en 1982 environ 45.000 étudiants 
grecs et chercheurs étudiaient à l'étranger, p. 142), des problémes engendrés 
par la Seconde Guerre mondiale avec les expatriations pour raisons politiques 
(v. p.ex. les 25.000 à 26.000 enfants de la “rafle des enfants": L. Boerentzen: 
.“The Paidomazoma and the Queen's Camps" dans l'ouvrage collectif Studies 
‘in the History of the Greek Civil War, 1945-1949, Copenhague 1987, pp. 127- 
155), et enfin des retours au pays. 

— Dans l'appendice intitulé ^L'hellénisme émigré aujourd'hui" (pp. 167- 
195), l'auteur présente la réalitó chiffrée (on trouve p.ex. pp. 167-170 les 
'données du recensement des services consulaires par pays), bien que, dit-il, 
“le recensement exact de l'actuel potentiel humain de l'hellénisme de la 
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Diaspora soit extrêmement difficile". Il étudie également le dynamisme des 
Grecs émigrés, l'organisation des communautés et, enfin, les orientations 
idéologiques des Grecs de l'Etranger. ' 

— Une bibliograpbie relative au sujet (pp. 199-214), l'index (pp. 219- 
231) et trois cartes pour faciliter les recherches achévent l'ouvrage. 

Comme nous l'avons déjà dit, l'auteur intitule son ouvrage “Précis” et 
c’est la raison pour laquelle je crois qu'il ne faut pas lui demander de s'étendre 
davantage sur certains chapitres ni de développer plus de sujets pour l'analyse 
du phénoméne. Cependant il me semble qu'on aurait voulu voir développer 
dans un chapitre particulier le sujet du potentiel scientifique de l'Hellénisme 
de la Diaspora du XIXéme et du XXéme siécles dans les pays d'accueil 
(académiciens, professeurs d'université et de lycée, instituteurs, savants etc...). 

L'ouvrage constitue sans aucun doute un bon début de recensement et 
d'étude de l'hellénisme de Ja Diaspora. C'est un défi et une invitation à 
rédiger des approches synthétiques de l'histoire du phénomène vu dans son 
=nsemble, L'hellénisme de la Métropole doit d'ailleurs beaucoup à l’hellénisme 
Je la Diaspora. 

Nous sommes redevables à I. K. Hassiotis d'avoir pos* les premiers 
jalons du probléme et d'en proposer la solution. 


Institut d'Études Balkaniques CONSTANTIN PAPOULIDIS 


.'Les Balkans à l'époque ottoman”, Revue du Monde Musulman et de la Médi- 
terranée, 1992/4, No 66, pp. 1-158 (Éditions Édisud). 


Les Balkans comportent de multiples zones de tensions internes ou inter- 
-nationales. La longue domination ottoman qui s'y est exercée du milieu du 
XIVe siécle au début du XXe, a fortement et durablement marqué cette partie 
Je l'Europe et les événements actuels en portent encore la marque. Les Balkans 
i l'époque ottoman souligne certains aspects significatifs de Ja trame histori- 
que régional tout en présentant les sources, les démarches et les resultats de 
.& recherche actuelle en ce domaine. | 

. Les articles s’ordonnent autour de quatres thèmes: l'établissement des 
Dttomans avec pour première conséquence l'enracinement de l’Islam dans 
- Europe du Sud-Est; l’histoire économique et sociale; les influences européen- 
nes et les nationalismes au XIXe siècle; enfin des réflexions fondées sur la 
-ongue durée. Cette approche érudie, volontairement distante, met ainsi en 
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perspective bon nombre des événements qui ont pour cadre les Balkans d’au- 

jourd’hui. 

Certains des études rassamblées sont les communications présentées 
lors du Sixième Congrès International d’Histoire économique et social de 
l'Empire ottoman et de la Turquie qui s'est tenu, sous la responsibilité de 
M. Daniel Panzac, 4 Aix-en-Provence du ler au 4 juillet 1992. 

Après l’éditiorial de M. Daniel Panzac (pp. 5-9) suivent les études des: 
M. Balivet, “Aux origines de l’islamisation des Balkans ottomans” (pp. 

11-20); 

N. Clayer, “Des agents du pouvoir ottoman dans les Balkans: Les Halvetis” 
(pp. 21-29); 

C. Fenesan, “L’Eyalet de Timisoara dans la seconde moitié du XVIe siècle 
d’après les Mühimme Defterleri” (pp. 31-38); 

M. Kiel, “La diffusion de l’Islam dans les campagnes bulgares à l’époque 
ottomane (XVe-XIXe s.): Colonisation et conversion” (pp. 39-53); 

G. Veinstein, “Sur la draperie juive de Salonique (XVIe-XVIIe s.) (pp. 55-62); 

M. Anastassiadou, “Artisans juifs à Salonique au début du Tanzimat” (pp. 
65-72); 

M. M. Alexandrescu-Dersca Bulgaru, “L’approvisionnement d’Istanbul par 
les Principautés roumaines au XVIIIe siècle: Commerce ou réquisition” 
(pp. 73-78); 

M. Wagstraff et E. Frangakis-Syrett, “The port of Patras in the second Otto- 
man Period; Economy, demography and settlements; C. 1700-1830” 
(pp. 79-94); 

B. Lory, “Immigration et intégration sociale à Plovdiv au XIXe siècle” (pp. 
95-103); 

P. Dumont, “La franc-maçonnerie dans l’Empire ottoman: la loge grecque 
Prométhée & Jannina” (pp. 105-112); 

D. Panzac, “La population de la Macédoine au XIXe siècle (1820-1912)” 
(pp. 113-134): 

‘N. Moacanin, “Les Croates et l'Empire; Quelques réflexions sur leurs rap- 
ports" (pp. 135-138); 

A. Popovic, *Représentation du passé et transmission de l'identité chez les 
musulmans des Balkans; Mythes et réalités" (pp. 139-144); et de 

S. Yerasimos, “L’Eglise Orthodoxe, pépiniére des États Balkaniques" (pp. 
145-158). 
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Daniel Panzac, La population de l'Empire Ottoman; Cinquante ans (1941- 
1990) de publications et de récherches, Aix-en-Provence, 1993, pp. 97 
(C.N.R.S.-Université d'Aix Marseille I-I et III-Institut de Recherche 
et d'Études sur le Monde Arabe et Musulman-Travaux et documents de 
lIRENAM, No. 15). 


L’étude veritable de la population de l’Empire Ottoman a commencé 
il ya un demi-siécle. C’est en effet en 1941 qu’Ömer Litfi Barkan publie 
un premier article [“Türkiye’de Imparatorluk devirlerinin büyük nüfus ve 
arazi tahrirleri” (= Les Grands registres de recensement et de cadastre au 
temps de l'Empire Ottoman en Turquie), /ktisat Fakültesi Mecmuası 1941, 
(01-02), 1-40, 214-247] dans lequei il révèle les richesses et les possibilités 
qui recélent les archives turques, pour conduire ce genre de recherche. 
Une première bibliographie consacrée à Ja population de l'Empire Otto- 
man, publiée en 1981 [D. Panzac, “La population de l’Empire Ottoman et 
‘de ses marges du XVéme au XIXème siècle: bibliographie (1940-1980) et 
‘bilan provisoire”, Revue de l'Occident Musulman et de la Méditerranée 31 
(1981) 119-137] comprenait 182 titres parus entre 1941 et 1980. 

Cette second édition, qui couvre un demi-siècle de 1941 à 1990 (avec 464 
références) incorpore les publications de la dernère décennie tout en comblant 
les lacunes constatées dans la première édition. 
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Balkanlar (The Balkans), Ortadogu ve Balkan Incelemeleri Vakfı (OBIV) 
Yayınları (Publications of the Centre for Middle Eastern and Balkan 
Studies), Istanbul 1993, pp. 300. 


This is the first book published by the OBIV since it extended its research 
activities from the Middle East into the Balkans with the twofold aim of de- 
veloping collaboration with the Balkan countries and defending the rights 
and liberties of the Turks and the Moslems who live in them. 

Jt is in three parts, the first of which concerns Balkan history and com- 
prises three studies: 1) The Balkans during the Ottoman Period (1391-1918), 
by the historian O. Kologlu; 2) The Balkans between the Wars (1919-39), 
by Professor S. Aksin of the School of Political Sciences of the University 
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of Ankara and his assistant M. Furat; and 3) The Balkans after the Second 
World War (1945-89), by I. Gürkan, a retired lieutenant-general and Professor 
at the School of Political Sciences of the University of Istanbul. The second 
part looks at the Balkans today and also comprises three studies. The first, 
by the former ambassador I. Soysal, examines the Balkans today and Turkey’s 
position; the second is by N. Akiman, who was Turkey’s Ambassador to 
Athens from 1964 to 1989, and looks at Greek-Turkish relations; and the 
third, by Turkey’s Ambassador to Belgrade, B. Ekinci, discusses the collapse 
of Yugoslavia and Turkey’s stance. The third and last part of this important 
publication explores the subject of “the Balkans” in general and what the 
region means to Turkey. Again three studies, the first, by Professor I. Gürkan, 
discusses the geopolitical and strategic importance of the Balkans and Turkey’s 
position; the second, by Professor H. Sezgin of the University of Mimar 
Sinan, talks about the Turkish cultural heritage in the Balkans; and the third, 
by H. Eren, President of the Association for Solidarity with the Turks [sic] 
of Western Thrace, discusses the Turks and other ‘Moslem populations of 
the Balkans (with demographic data) and also touches on the subject of 
migration. The introduction, which analyses the Turks’ presence and installa- 
tion in the Balkans carries the name of the well-known historian H. Inalcık. 

The history of the Balkans, according to Inalcik, is an integral part of 
Turkish history, because the northern and the southern Turks settled there 
in the sixth and the thirteenth century respectively. The Turks who came 
fiom the north, converted to Christianity and were assimilated by the Slavs, 
while those from Asia Minor (such as the Türkmen, led by Izzeddin Keykavus, 
who are known today as the Gagavuz) clung to their own religion and culture. 
A landmark in the Ottoman forces’ onslaught on the Balkans, H. Inalcık 
adds, was the capture of Adrianople, though they were also assisted by the 
fact that there was no power in the Balkans at that time strong enough to 
halt their advance. In this context, O. Kologlu notes that some historians des- 
cribe the Ottomans’ spread through the Balkans as “bloody”; he points out, 
however, possibly in an allusion to the war in Bosnia, that even today many 
nations regard force as a legitimate means of achieving their aims. The Turks 
differed from the Romans, the Byzantines, the Serbs, and the Bulgars, all 
of whom tried to conquer the Balkans, not in that their conduct was bloodier, 
but in that they occupied a larger area than any of the others and remained 
in the Balkans for longer. 

O. Kologlu observes that the first universal civilisation to have a decisive 
influence in the region was the Greek. The Ottomans introduced a new dis- 
pensation, a new culture, The Ottoman policy towards the Orthodox Church 
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was largely indicative of the Empire’s Balkan character. H. Inalcik points 
‚out that the Ottomans regarded the protection of life and property as a divine 
injunction and the fundamental duty of the State. Furthermore, one of the 
principal factors which conduced to the rapid spread of Ottoman dominion 
was the Ottomans’ tolerance and sense of isonomy. The course of Balkan 
history may have been interrupted by the region's conquest, but popular 
‚culture and ecclesiastical literature were preserved. 

H. Inalcık remarks that some historians maintain that the new regime 
-dscriminated harshly against the Christians with the tax known as the cizye, 
and that Christians converted en masse to Islam in order to avoid it. Con- 
version to Islam occuıred on a limited scale in the first two centuries, as the 
.cizye registers attest, and again after the seventeenth century, when the tax 
"was increased sharply. Basically, he says, the Christian subjects opposed the 
-Oktoman regime by resorting to increased robbery and uprisings. In other 
‘words, according to H. Inalcik, conversion to Islam was unequivocally à 
-Sccial phenomenon, which arose out of the change of regime and the 
‚influence of other social phenomena. 

"o The Devsirme Oğlan, who were selected from Christian families to serve 
-ir the corps of Janissdries or the seraglio, numbered on average 300 children 
'ezch year until the beginning of the seventeenth century. H. Inalcik points 
oat that children are quite innocent and their undeveloped religious awareness 
‘cannot yet enable them to choose a religion. Some historians, O. Koloëlu 
adds, think it barbaric to take away Christian children, convert them to Islam, 
and train them foi integration into the state machinery. But it is a fact that 
Jrany Christian families were most anxious for their children to be selected 
fcr the Janissaries, for they could thus attain the highest echelons of the 
Ottoman administration. Out of 215 sadrazam, 62 (30%) were from the Balkan 
.P2ninsula and probably of Christian origin. Conversion to Islam, adds Inalcik, 
‘occurred more in the western Balkans,.in Albania, Kossovo, and Bosnia, 
aad the converts included the Pomaks of Rhodope. O. Koloğlu agrees, poin- 
ting out that the mosaic of the Balkans was greatly enriched by the Bosnaks' 
and the Pomaks' conversion to Islam. 

After the First World Wai, the peace treaties which fixed the various 
countries’ bordérs created the pan-Balkan problem of the minorities, including 
‘the “Moslem Turkish minority of Western Thrace" and the “Greek Orthodox 
minority of Istanbul”. Turks live in many Balkan countries today, Professor 
-Gürkan points out, as do Moslems who are not of Turkish extraction, such 
‚as the Bosnaks, the Albanians, and the Pomaks, though they maintain close 
tes with Turkey owing to shared historical and cultural values. This is why 
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the Balkans are one of the main axes of Turkey’s foreign policy. Turkey’s 
relations with Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania are satisfactory’; but with 
Greece and, particularly, Serbia, they are rapidly going from bad to worse. 
One issue which directly concerns three Balkan countries, and is of in- 
direct ınterest to a number of others, is the “Macedonian Question”. O. 
Kologlu tells us that the term “Macedonia” refers to the kingdom establi- 
shed in antiquity by Philip II, which covered present-day Northern Gieece, 
the “Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia”, and “Pirin Macedonia”. Professor 
Giirkan adds that there was never a Macedonian state in the Balkans in sub- 
sequent centuries. Under Byzantine rule, “Macedonia” was a geographical 
term applied to a specific area of the Byzantine state. The region was Slavicised 
after the sixth century and became part of the territory ruled by the Bulgars 
and the Slavs. During the Ottoman period, it was divided into the vilayets of 
Thessaloniki and Monastir, he says, and the sanjaks of Kossovo and Serfice. 
Though it was not a wealthy region, the Greeks, the Serbs, and the Bulgarians 
were very interested in it for its strategic advantages. O. Kologlu and I. Gürkan 
both note that it has continued to influence peace in the Balkans since 1870. 
After the referendum of August 1991, I. Soysal recounts, in which 95% 
of the population participated, “Macedonia” declared independence in Sep- 
tember 1991. This roused Tuikey's interest, because 100,000 Turks still live 
there today, and also because the mini-state controls Turkey's communica- 
tions route to the West. Greece opposed the independence of "Macedonia" 
and launched a campaign to inform world opinion and to dissuade other 
countries, apart from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Russia, from granting it recogni- 
tion. It should be noted that Bulgaria does not recognise a Macedonian nation, 
maintaining that the *Macedonians" are all, without exception, Bulgarian. 
Serbia raised no objection to the declaration of *Macedonia"'s independence, 
and withdrew its troops, probably after consultation with Russia. However, 
on 31 January 1992 it recalled its ambassador from Ankara, who, a native 
of Skopje, had been trying to persuade Ankara to recognise “Macedonia”. 
As Professor Gürkan points out, the European Community aligned itself 
with Greece, under the threat of Greece’s exercising its right of veto. President 
Bush too, ignoring the fact that on 20 January he would be succeeded by a 
new president and a new party, told Prime Minister Mitsotakis in Washington 
in November 1992 that he would not recognise “Macedonia” unless it changed 
its name. 
If the continuing cruel war in Bosnia were to spread to Kossovo, Voj- 
vodina, and “Macedonia” — where circumstances are similar to those which 
sparked off the hostilities in Bosnia — then the rest of the Balkan countries 
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covid well be sucked in too, with even more dangerous prospects. But, ob- 
serves B. Ekinci, the future of "Macedonia" also depends to a great extent on 
the demands and the attitude of the republic’s Albanian population in the 
cortext of developments in the surrounding region. 

But the Balkans must be a source of stability, argue Professors Toprak 
anc Halefoÿlu. Co-operation on both a bilateral and a multilateral basis 
in all spheres wil] benefit all the Balkan countries and will strengthen the 
European idea. At all events, the OBIV intends to pursue this aim in the con- 
tex- of democracy and respect for human rights. 


My comments on the views expressed in this very commendable volume 
basically concern three points. 

1. Referring to the settling of the Turks in the Balkans, H. Inalcik cites 
no sources but says that the Gagavuz were led by Izzeddin Keykavus and 
belonged to the Türkmen tribe, while O. Kologlu maintains that they were 
descended from the Petchenegs. However, according to the literature on the 
origins of the Gagavuz, they regarded themselves as Greek, and those who 
were living in Turkey as Greeks moved to Greece when the exchange of 
populations took place. 

2. When S. Aksin and M. Firat use the term “Moslem Turkish minority” 
with reference to the Moslem minority in Western Thrace, they are out of 
keeping with the stipulations of the Treaty of Lausanne, as also with the facts. 
The Treaty, as we know, referred to this particular minority in religious, not 
ethnic, terms, because ethnologically it consisted of Turks, Pomaks, and 
Gypsies. So when these two historians refer to the “Moslem Turkish" minority, 
they are turning the Pomaks and the Gypsies into Turks too. The Pomaks 
are known to be the indigenous inhabitants of the Rhodope mountains. Fur- 
thermore, Professor Gürkan actually states that the Pomaks are not of Tur. 
kisa origin, while H. Inalcık and O. Koloğlu add that they embraced Islam 
during the Ottoman period. 

3. Regarding the use of the terms “Macedonia” and “Macedonians” with 
res2ect to the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia and its inhabitants, 
I should like to make the following points. In Osmanlı Tarihi (Ottoman 
his:ory), vol. 8, Ankara 1962, p. 148, the well-known Turkish historian Enver 
Ziya Karal says that the Ottoman administration never used the term “Mace- 
donia”, nor were the area's precise geographical limits ever established. It 
was not until the beginning of this century that it became generally accepted 
that it covered the territory of the three vilayets of Thessaloniki, Monastir, 
and Kossovo. Estimates of which ethnic group was in the majority differed 
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radically. According to the census carried out by Hilmi Pasha, the demogra- 
phic make-up of the geographical area of Macedonia consisted of Turks. 
Albanians, Pomaks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Serbs, and Vlachs. 

The same demographic make-up is recorded in the eight salname of the 
vilayet of Kossovo published between 1879 and 1900. In fact, according to 
the salname for AH 1311 (AD 1893), pp. 220-1, the population of the sanjak 
of Skopje was as follows: 


Bulgarians 143,917 53.90% 
Moslems (Albanians and Tuiks) 113,926 42.67% 
Greeks 7,016 2.63% 
Jews 1,265 0.47% 
Copts 746 | 0.28% 
Protestants 103 0.04% 
Latins [sic] 35 0.01% 


On the basis of the official 1991 statistics, H. Eren reports that the popula- 
tion of the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia is now 2,300,000. Of 
these, 25.81% are Moslems: 18% Albanians, 4.3% Turks, and 3.4% Torbes. 
But, he adds, we must bear in mind that most of the Albanians abstained 
from voting and that, according to the census carried out by Skopje’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs, Moslems make up 50% of the FYROM’s popula- 
tion. It is blatantly obvious that the members of this Moslem population 
— ie. the Republic’s Turks and Albanians — cannot be described as being, 
of “Macedonian” origin. For that matter, Atatiirk himself, who was born 
in Thessaloniki, the capital of Macedonia, was of Turkish and not Macedonian 
origin. For the same reason, it 1s not possible for the republic’s Bulgarians, 
who settled on the Balkan Peninsula in the sixth century, to be called “Mace- 
donians”, the Bulgarian language “Macedonian”, or the republic itself *Mace- 
donia”. 
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WINTHROP LINDSAY ADAMS 


CASSANDER AND THE GREEK CITY-STATES (319-317 B.C.) 


The control and support of the Greek city-states played an essential role 
in Cassander’s bid for the regency in Macedonia against Polyperchon. Fol- 
lowmg Cassander’s departure from Macedonia in 319 B.C., the Macedonian 
garrisons of the poleis constituted his only independent forces and the city- 
states themselves his only allies in Greece. Equally, it was Polyperchon’s 
main policy to disengage Cassander from that support. In the period from 
319 to 317, it was precisely in Polyperchon’s attempts to dislodge Cassander 
that he proved his incompetence to the Macedonians, and it was on that very 
platform that Cassander displayed his own ability and thereby secured the 
regency and his return to Macedonia in 317. The control of Greece Proper 
became the key to the control of Macedonia. 


t 


CHARLES A. FRAZEE 


THE BALKANS BETWEEN ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 600-900, A.D. 


_ During the early Middle Ages, the Balkans witnessed a struggle between 
Rome and Constantinople for jurisdiction over the Balkan churches. The 
final victory went to Constantinople for political and geographical reasons, 
buf not,.as commonly held, due to Emperor Leo IMs actions during the 
iconoclastic controversy. The article argues that the fall of Ravenna to the 
Lombards in 751 was the decisive event that gave the ecumenical patriarchate 
success. When Serbs and Bulgarians chose Eastern over Western Christianity, 
Constantinople’s precedence over Rome was confirmed. 
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IZABELLA PAPP 


GREEKS IN JÁSZBERÉNY IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES 


In the 17th and 18th centuries Greek merchants played an important 
role in Hungarian commerce and religious life. Their activity was especially 
important in the regions of the country where there were no other merchants 
but them. One of these areas was Jäszkunsäg between the Danube and Tisza 
rivers, the inhabitants of which were mainly engaged in agriculture and animal 
keeping. 

Archival documents made it clear that it was in Jdszberény, the center 
of Jäszkunsäg, that Greeks played the most important role. First, their activi- 
ties were commercial, then they joined the town’s public life. The town was 
the scene of the strongest opposition between the Greeks and their competitors, 
the Jewish merchants, who appeared at the end of the 18th century. All 
these justify the attempt to describe the Greek merchants’ activities, their 
integration into the special local society and their gradual Magyarization 
within one settlement in the Jäszkunsäg. 


RENA MOLHO 


EDUCATION IN THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF SALONIKA 
IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 20th CENTURY 


The second rennaissance enjoyed by the Thessaloniki Jewish community 
in the beginning of the 20th century, owed much to the renewal of its educa- 
tional system, introduced by the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle Schools in 1873-1874. 

This study deals with the internal and external factors that contributed 
to this change and the development of the new educational system and its 
institutions in Thessaloniki. It also discusses the ideological and economic 
impact that the new educational wave exercised upon the society and culture 
of this exceptional Jewish community which was to all Jews “The Metropolis 
of Israel”. 
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KYRIAKOS D. KENTROTIS 


THE COURSE OF GREEK-ALBANIAN RELATIONS AFTER WORD WAR II 
AND THE QUESTION OF MOSLEM CHAMS 


From the end of World War II until 1970s, the relations between the two 
countries were the worst in the Balkan peninsula. Whereas there have been 
some significant improvement in 1980s, however, several events or circumstan- 
ces after the collapse of the communist regime in Albania have increased ten- 
sion considerably, proving once again that the periods of good relations are 
in fact, the exception to the rule. | 

There are certain factors which continue to influence relations between 
the two countries: 

a. the repeated influx of tens of thousands of Albanian refugees into Greece; 

b. the status of Greek minority in Albania; 

c. the role of the Orthodox Church and 

d. the accuses against each other of taking discriminatory measures against 
their nationals. 


